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Two New Books for Fall Classes 





CONDUCT AND 
CITIZENSHIP 


By Broome and Adams 


A textbook in civics, for boys and 
girls from twelve to fifteen years 
of age, written on the principle 
that character education and train- 
ing for citizenship are identical 
processes. It presents full infor- 
mation about the structure and 
processes of government and an 
exposition of the ideals of good 


citizenship. $1.20. 


FIRST LESSONS IN 
NATURE STUDY 


By Edith M. Patch 


In this charmingly written and 
illustrated account of our common- 
est plant and animal friends, the 
author and illustrator have pro- 
vided a nature-study text of excep- 
tional attractiveness. It is suitable 
in content and reading difficulty 
for basal use in the early interme- 
diate grades. $1.12. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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THE ATLANTIC READERS 


EDITED BY Dr. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
President of the N.E. A. Department of 
Su perintendence 


Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book Il High and Far Grade V 


These are the initial volumes in a series of five Readers 
(for Grades 1V to VIII, inclusive), the outgrowth of 
Dr. Condon’s profound personal conviction that ‘‘soul 
culture is the most important and most necessary phase 
of educ ation, and that the development of personal 
character is the thing of greatest concern.” 


The three books for the higher grade s are now in active 
preparation, and their publication will follow shortly. 
These readers will be Atlantic Monthly Press Publications. 


Designed prim irily as basal texts, these books are filled 
with material of ethical importance, most of it being 
new to school readers. They are also full of the natural 
interests of developing childhood. Even the notes make 
delightful reading. Narrative, biography, description, 
nature studies, essays, letters, quotations, inscriptions, 
and truly distinctive poetry have been selected by Dr. 
Condon, always under the certainty, with Emerson, 
that ‘‘character is higher than intellect.” 





ae : ‘ . 
Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents | 


Published by 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 











Send for 
Free Copy of 


MEDART 


Catalogue 


It is a recognized text 
bock on planning and 
equipping playgrounds 
~illustrates a large vari- 
ety of swings, see-saws, 
slides, giant strides, 
merry-go-rounds, etc. 
for school and commu- 
nity playgrounds. 


Let the Children Play 


Medart Playground Apparatus is safe, durable and at- 


tractive—used and endorsed by civic and municipal 
authorities. Start with a few pieces now—add more as 
needed. 


An Opportunity for Teachers 


to help along a worthy movement and provide themselves 
with summer employment as_ playground supervisors. 
Send for Medart Playground Catalogue and booklet 
“Planning a Playground’’ which tells how to raise the 
funds. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO., °° <PeKale Sti. 


Pioneers in the Playground Movement 
Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. 





— Established 1873 
Send for Catalogue 
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for your health program— 
this vital, new material 


F you are teaching health 
for the first time you are 
eager for concrete meth- 

ods and devices that will grip 
pupil-interest at the start. 

If you are an experienced 
health teacher you are looking 
for new and varied activities 
to maintain pupil-interest in 
the practice of health habits. 

To meet both these needs 
we have had prepared by an 
experienced teacher associated 
with one of the largest teach- 
ers’ colleges, a plan for health 
teaching in all grades, from 
kindergarten to high school, 
that combines concrete meth- 
ods of presentation with in- 
terest-arousing activities. 

This plan shows how to se- 
cure more time and a richer 
content for health teaching 
through correlations with oth- 
er subjects. 

For the kindergarten and low- 
er grades the plan makes use 
of familiar situations in the 
children’s own lives to create 
attitudes and ideals which are 
then expressed through varied 
activities and projects. 

To help the teacher secure 
active codperation from the 
Parent-Teachers Association 
in the school health program, 
the plan gives an outline for 
a talk on one of the health 
habits most dependent on home 
cooperation. 

The bibliography 
in the plan will 
be especially II 


included 





George Washington 
by Gilbert Stuart 
0} by 12 inches 

One of the fine col- 
or prints of famous 
paintings publish- 
ed by the Chicago 
Art Institute from 
whichteachers may | 
choose contest c- — 
wards 


No. 2 















For Mother >. 





These healthy children have learned 
“to read well because they eat good, 


nourishing food. 


For breakfast they eat 


FRUIT 
COOKED CEREAL 
MILK 
TOAST and BUTTER 








Dwar Mather; 

















To secure the moth- 
er’s cooperation tn 
the contest plan, this 
home record carries 
a letter and a picture 
to be colored in by 


iit the child 


A colorful poster 
that helps the class 
play the ‘‘betier 
breakfast” game in 
the kindergarten and 











the first three grades 





helpful to teachers who must 
work without the guidance of 
a well-balanced city or state 
health education program. 
11,000 teachers are already 
using this plan 

Letters come to us every 
day from teachers who are 
putting fresh zest into their 
health teaching through this 
vital, new material. 

From a Normal School: “I 
am making excellent use of all 


pe your health-teaching material 


in the practice school and for 
my student teachers.” 

From a Principal: “A plan 
for health teaching that real- 
ly works.” 


From a Rural School: “My 
children are so enthusiasts? 
about the ‘contest’ that they 
have asked to continue it for 
another month.” 

Put this plan and ma- - 
terial to work in your 
school this month—it is 
all free. Mail this coupon 
today so that we may send 
it to you at once. ¢ 





PROGRAM FOR 
TEACHING 
HEALTH HABITS 




















CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, a 

Dept. J-1, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. pea 

} Please send me, free, your plan and_ material for teach- 

ing health. 

N This booklet 

+Vame gives the “plan” 

Name of Grade School . nd describes 
the“contest”and 

Address __ the other free 





(c) 1926, C. of W. Co. 
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For Teaching Silent Reading 


THE SILENT READERS 


(Registered U. S. Pat. Office) 


The only complete series for Grades 1 to 8 


INTERLEAVED MANUALS 


For Grades 1 and 2 


FLASH CARDS 


For Grades 1 and 2 


There is no other series on silent reading comparable to THE SILENT 
READERS. No other teachers’ helps so complete as the Interleaved 
Manuals and Flash Cards. More than 2,000,000 pupils are reading bet- 
ter as a result of using this complete, distinctive series. 


Illustrated literature upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street Philadelphia 

















FOR TEXTBOOKS 





























THE TEACHERS FRIEND. 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


712 Schaff Building DISTRICT OFFICES 913 Fulton Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“Largest Teachers Protective Organization of its Kind in the World.” Three Classes of Protection: 
ORIGINAL OR CLASS “B” CERTIFI- CLASS “C” CERTIFICATE 
CATE Sickness and Accident Protection 
: ‘ : ost: $12. ear 
Sickness, Accident and Old Age Protection 5, ants: Cost: $12.00 per yea 
° $15 per week for Sickness or Accident. 
Cost: $12.00 per year $15 per week for 3 weeks of Convalescence. 
: $15 per week for period of Quarantine. 
Benefits : $250 for Accidental Death. 
$10 per week for Sickness or Accident 
$10 per week for 3 weeks of Convalescence. CLASS Ty CERTIFICATE 
$10 per week for period of Quarantine. x - 
$100 for Natural Death. $250 for Accidental Death. Accident Protection 
Old Age Benefits: Income of Invested Funds, per year for Cost: $6.00 per year 
life, upon reaching age 65, to those who joined prior to Benefits: 
5lst birthday—maximum $3 per week. $20 per week for Total Accident ca 
Additional: While schools are in session, $10 for first full $10 per week for Partial Disabilit; 
week of confining sickness. $1,000 for Accidental Death. 
FACTS 


The Teachers Protective Union was organized in 1912 and operates under Fraternal Insurance Laws of the State. 
Certificates in force, over 20,000. 

Benefits of nearly One Million Dollars have been paid tv members. 

A Surplus of over $200,000 has accumulated for the protection of and assurance to members. 

Endorsed by Boards of Education and Teachers everywhere. 

Member of Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania. 

Note this Record of Service for 1925: Number of new Certificates written, 7,610. Amount paid in Benefits to Mem- 
wae Net increase in Surplus Funds, $48,668.91. Total Assets for payment of Claims and Old Age Benefits, 


Write for Application Blanks and Request More Complete Information 
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Just Published 





and better citizenship. 


course in elementary biology. 


NEW CIVIC BIOLOGY 


By GEorGE W. Hunter, Pu.D., Professor of Biology, Knox 
College, Galesburg, Ill. 436 pages Price, $1.68 
A new textbook which is in accord with the trend of 
present-day teaching in its aims for building better health 
It enables the teacher to work 
with the aim of developing efficient, thinking citizens. The 
topics discussed are those most vital in a well-rounded 


The book includes Problems, Laboratory Suggestions, Summary, 
Questions, and References for Reading 





NEW YORK CINCINNATI 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


ATLANTA 

















Typewriting With 
Business Training 


By John J. W. Neuner and 
Wallace B. Bowman 


Written for high school pu- 
pils by high school teachers, 
the book is cumulative in idea 
and practice. Interesting typ- 
ing work is given immediate- 
ly. Speed tests are not segre- 
gated but incorporated in the 
lessons. Practice work is on 
concrete, useful, business in- 
formation. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


1 Park Avenue, New York 














“Ticonderoga” 


for good 
Handwriting 


Samples to Teachers 
on request 


School Bureau - Pencil Dept. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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The factory is in Michigan 
but the Service is local to you 






Y no mere accident have “American” desks won such na- 
tion-wide appreciation and buyer-preference. For beyond 

the craftsmanship built into them is a service that stands behind 
them to make a diversified quality product quickly obtainable. 





Distributing stations... 53 of them in the United States... 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of your order. And 15 
master models, with nearly 200 variations in style, design and 
finish provide a wide selection. 








Tubular Steel Model No. 101 
Triangulss shaped sere! tybing, electr- 
cally welded. Sos age pote and 










hy 


“American” servicemeetssuch needs almost immediately. And 
“American” building has maintained for more than a half 
century, a standard of tested excellence that has never been 
equaled. Of our tubular steel models alone school officials 
have purchased more than 4,750,000. . . a measure of recog- 
nition which should be of great significance to you. And 
just as important is the fact that the resources of our Grand 
: Rapids Factory are placed at your very door. 





P 
> 
4 
; 
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- “American” desks meet every need of the modern schoolroom. 
, } 
4 
7 
d 
4 
> 
, 
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If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 


hiccsicen Ueiseedlata-198 only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 
Movable. Adjustable for height. Lif- 


Mei American Seating Company 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
12th and Market Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
State Distributors 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Published monthly, except July and August, semi-monthly in November and 
December. Entered as second-class matter September 1, 1921, at the post offices at Lebanon and Harrisburg, Pa, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in 
Section 1108, Act of October 3, 1817, authorized September 1, 1921. 
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vidual attention to individual needs 
finds outstanding classroom application 


in TWO definite LIPPINCOTT TEXTS 

















Lippincott’s New 
Horn-Ashbaugh Speller 


Ernest Horn E. J. Ashbaugh 


than five million words of ordinary use 
With the proven superiorities of the authors’ 
original text 


The Horace Mann 


Diagnostic Corrective 
Hillegas—Peabody—Baker 


with manual 


Teaching Number Fundamentals 


Incorporating Dr. Horn’s tabulation of more 


Supplementary Arithmetic 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


227 South 6th St. 





2244 Calumet Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
































Figuring 
Checking 
Underscoring 
Blueprints, etc. 


Useful to everyone 


“AMERICAN PENCIL CO., 220 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Makers of the famous VENUS Pencils 





White . 1215 
Light Blue 1216 
Pink . . 1217 
Light Green1218 





Brown 1212 
Black . 1213 
Orange 1214 


Red 1207 
Green 120 


| Purple . 1210 
8 
Yellow 1209 



























































Of Interest to 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 


HISTORY TEACHERS 


This is an announcement of a new 
means for teaching American History 
successfully. The means is a set of 
note books built on an entirely new 
plan. It consists of two books known 
as Spriggs’ American History Note 
Books. They are different from any 
other note books you have ever seen. 
Because of their unique but very useful 
features, they enable the teacher to 
present in an organized, vivid and effec- 
tive manner the American people in 
the process of their historical develop- 
ment. 


Spriggs’ American History Note Books 
utilize the most successful means of 
teaching—namely, the outline, labora- 
tory and problem methods. By these 
means, the student’s interest is secured, 
developed and maintained. 


Briefly, Spriggs’ American History 
Note Books provide interesting and 
practical social and civic objectives, and 
the method of instruction makes the 
important events in the lives of our 
forefathers vital and appealing to the 
young American of today. Spriggs’ 
American History Note Books not only 
do this successfully, but do it with less 
labor on the part of the teacher than 
is required by any other means. 


If you are interested in learning more 
about these new note books, write your 
name and address across the face of 
this advertisement, indicate whether 
you are a teacher or a school officer, 
and mail the advertisement to us. 


HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY 
430-D S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools— 


Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 


School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
University High School 


Fall Semester begins Sept. 20, 1926 
Send for Bulletin. Phone, Columbia 7600 
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Paper, Scissors, 
Paste and “CRAYOLA” 


Att primary teachers know the value 
of these materials with young chil- 
dren. Long before they learn to read, 
children are expressing ideas of form 
and color in drawing, cutting and de- 
sign. 


A plentiful supply of manila paper, 
Scissors, paste and the truest color me- 
dium, ‘‘CRAYOLA,” will give every 
child a chance to co-ordinate his ideas. 
There is a ‘‘CRAYOLA”’ assortment for 
every type of work. 


Would you like a copy of our Art 
Service Bureau outline for Fall? It 
contains suggested work through 
Christmas. We will send it gratis. 








September, 1926 














































Proper 
Health Habits 


Mean happiness and long life 
for your pupils 


GUIDE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS: 
Health Training in Schools 
(Theresa Dansdill) 


A volume of health lessons, corrective exercises, 
projects, stories and games. 


A Health Education Procedure 
(Kathleen Wilkinson Wootten) 


Covers teachers health problems, outlines health 
teaching, co-ordinates health with other subjects, out- 
lines symptoms and nature of common diseases. 


GUIDE FOR PUPILS: 
The Modern Health Crusade 


A simple and practical plan for children to learn 
correct health habits by practice. 


Material furnished by your 


County Tuberculosis Association 
OR 


Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society 
311 S. Juniper Street Philadelphia, Pa. 























Teach With Pictures 


THIS SCHOOL YEAR 

















The projector is 5 ft. behind the screen. The screen 
shown is the No. 3 size (36” x 45’) 


TRANS-LUX AIR-COOLED Opaque Projectors 
Put This Picture and All Other Pictures 


On the 
TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT Picture Screen Before 
the Class Without Darkening the Room 


They project under daylight conditions, any type of 
material:—clippings from magazines and newspapers, 
photographs, hand-written cards, diagrams and charts. 

The Stereopticon Attachment makes possible the use of 
slides. 

No dark room—no disorder—no complicated machine 
to operate. 

The Trans-Lux is the only simple, efficient AIR- 
COOLED projector. It answers every classroom need. 

We shall be glad to answer any specific questions that 
wil] help you to solve your Visual Education problems. 


The Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen Corp. 
247 Park Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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NO PROHIBITION FOR BREWER 


and Hurlbut; Elements of Business Training 


but Heartiest Commendation and Endorsement. Invaluable 
for curricula of High and Junior High Schools. Clear and 
enlightening discussions of all fundamentals in commercial 
activities. Abundant illustrations. Practical questions, prob- 
lems and practice work follow each chapter. 


Professor JOHN M. BREWER, Director of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and FLOYD HURLBUT, Superintendent of Schools, Bay 


Shore, N. Y. 


Just Published Catalogue Price $1.32 


Ginnand Company 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





























Designed by a Teacher 


Use a 





_Note the following advantages of 
the Masterleaf Class Record Book 


1. Writing names once lasts for the year. 
No folding or cutting of pages is needed. 
It is very compact. A Masterleaf 63, x J%4 
will accommodate 8 classes of 70 each. 
4. It is easily adaptable to 20 day, calendar month, 
or 6 week, class period. 


There are a wide variety of sizes and styles. 


These NEW MASTERLEAF Products 
possess outstanding excellence. All are 


loose leaf. 


Masterleaf Red Line Diary 
Masterleaf Red Line Address Book 
Masterleaf Address and Diary Combination 
My Budget My Finances 
Scrap Book Photograph Book 
Recipe Book 
Any of the above books will be sent to any teacher, 


for free examination—to be returned at OUR 
EXPENSE, if not purchased. 


wow w 


ov 








For the Use of Teachers 


This Year 














A postal card will bring samples and full 
information. Send today 


Masterleaf Record Book Co. 








2419 N. Fifth St. HARRISBURG, PA. ] 
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Address of Welcome” 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


EACHERS of America! It is my privi- 
T lege to extend to you a cordial welcome 
on behalf of the Department of Public 
Instruction of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. The educational department of the 
Keystone State, typical of the office in other 
states, is merely the agency created by the 
people to further the realization of their edu- 
cational ideals. These ideals are inherent in 
the immortal document, the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of which is being com- 
memorated by the Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion, which joins in welcoming to Philadelphia 
the National Education Association. 

The educational forces of Pennsylvania 
appreciate that the times are singularly oppor- 
tune for uniting with the teachers of the Nation 
in a reconsecration of our professional lives 
to the service of our country and the youth of 
the land, to the end that “Life, Liberty and 
the Pursuit of Happiness” be realized and the 
“Blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity” be assured. 


The concept of democracy has substance 
only in so far as it contemplates adequate op- 
portunity for the progressive development of 
intelligence, and democracy flourishes only in 
so far as the practical application of that in- 
telligence functions for mankind through the 
institutions and agencies serving society. Of 
all the existing institutions evolved as the 
logical resultant of the persistence of the 
ideals inherent in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence the school is the one which presents in the 
highest degree the enthusiasm, the deliberate 
planning and the courageous support of the 
largest number .of people. The writings of 
many Americans of the early period expressed 
absolute conviction in the efficacy of and im- 
perative need for education. Benjamin Frank- 
lin expressed the vision of the founders of our 
Nation when he said, 


* Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Philadelphia, Pa., Sunday, June 27, 
1926. 
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“The good education of youth has 
been esteemed by wise men in all ages 
as the surest foundation of the happi- 
ness both of private families and of 
commonwealths.” 


The tremendous growth of our educational 
system in one hundred fifty years bears wit- 
ness to the faith of our people that democracy 
spells education for the masses. A few com- 
parative figures from Pennsylvania, doubtless 
paralleled in the educational history of other 
states, illustrate this extension of educational 
opportunity. Our records, fairly complete 
from 1836 on, show in Pennsylvania for that 
year an enrolment of 151,000 pupils and 3,400 
teachers in a population of 1,700,000, while in 
1926 we find an enrolment of 1,850,000 chil- 
dren with 55,000 teachers in a population of 
over 9,000,000. In other words, the ratio of 
pupils to population has increased from 1 to 
11 in 1836 to 1 to 5 in 1926. The ratio of 
teachers to population has increased from 
1 to 500 in 1836 to 1 to 170 in 1926, and where- 
as the length of term in 1836 was 90 days, in 
1926 it is 180 days. 


As we confer annually in these great pro- 
fessional gatherings we are deeply conscious 
of the fact that the teacher is the school and 
that the teacher has the largest opportunity 
for the development of true citizenship in a 
democracy and for the perpetuation of democ- 
racy’s ideals. Dean Russell recently pointed 
out that, 


“Good citizenship as an aim in life 
is nothing new. Patriotism, intelligent 
devotion to civic welfare, wherever 
found and at all times, bespeaks an 
education that is consciously acquired. 
But good citizenship as a dominant 
aim of the American public school is 
something new.” 


It is fitting, therefore, upon this historic oc- 
casion that Pennsylvania should give eager 
welcome to the teachers of America as we 
meet to solve the complex professional prob- 
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lems we are facing daily. The stage is set 
for the teachers of Pennsylvania to join ranks 
with the great army of teachers of the Nation 
in a dedication anew of our professional zeal 
to the preservation of that liberty which the 
patriots proclaimed in 1776. Enlistment in the 
service of our profession provides the “Great 
Adventure” for the educational pioneer of our 
democracy, which in 1926 is still in its infancy. 


The history of education both of our State 
and of our Nation is replete with the exploits 
and achievements of those who have striven to 
the end that the “torch” of equal educational 
opportunity for all might be upheld and pass- 
ed on to each succeeding generation. The 
broad significance of education as a social 
process is universally recognized. The press of 
America is playing an indispensable part in in- 
terpreting the schools to the people. 


In the light of this important function of 
education as it expresses itself directly 
through the immediate work of the teacher, 
two responsibilities stand out crystal clear. 
The first has to do with the continuous adap- 
tation of the subject matter of instruction to 
the life needs of the citizens of various ages. 
Technically, this means a continuous, evolu- 
tionary curriculum revision and demands, on 
the part of the teacher, understanding con- 
tacts with all of the institutions of society. 


The second responsibility is a corollary of 
the first and without it the curriculum process 
is ineffective. The growth of our complex 
and highly specialized civilization makes 
administration a major procedure in any busi- 
ness or profession. Co-ordination of the activi- 
ties involved in the achievement of its aim 
is the function of administration in a social 
process. The object of school administration 
is to keep the curriculum process usable in 
the hands of the teacher. 


The administrative machinery of the school 
must be progressively developed to meet the 
demands of the developing curriculum. The 
profession must face the problem of insuring 
that administration functions solely to pro- 
vide a clear uninterrupted spark at the point 
of teacher-pupil contact. At the moment of 
this contact no operation of administration 
must be allowed to interfere with the teaching 
situation. 


In other words, administration is faced with 
the problem of harmonizing the complex fac- 
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tors made necessary by a changing school 
society so that when teacher and pupil meet 
in the teaching situation the interchange still 
remains as free and unhampered as_ when 
Garfield sat on one end of the log and Mark 
Hopkins sat on the other. 


The slogan announced by the distinguished 
President of our Association, “A stabilized, 
all-inclusive membership and the entire pro- 
fession at work on its problems,” has a deep 
significance in that it points out a rational 
method that must be followed in the solution 
of professional problems. 


Madame President, we of Pennsylvania con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the opportunity to 
participate in and enjoy the benefits of the 
fine program which you have prepared. We 
are justly proud of the recognition Pennsyl- 
vania has received at the hands of the Nation’s 
teachers in the affairs of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The Association had its 
birth here in Philadelphia and three times has 
our State been honored with the presidency. 


Teachers of America! Pennsylvania wel- 
comes your participation in two great occa- 
sions: the Sesquicentennial of our Nation’s 
birth and the Sesquicentennial of the birth of 
educational opportunity in America. 





THE STEADY SUBSCRIBER 
(From the Liberal News) 


How dear to our heart is the steady subscriber, 


Who pays in advance at the birth of each 
year. 


Who lays down the money and does it quite 
gladly, 
And casts ’round the office a halo of cheer. 


He never says: “Stop it; I cannot afford it, 


I’m getting more papers now than I can 
read.” 


But always says: “Send it; our people all like 
it— 


In fact we all think it a help and a need.” 


How welcome his check when it reaches our 
sanctum, 


How it makes our pulse throb; how it makes 
our heart dance. 


We outwardly thank him; we inwardly bless 
him— 
The steady subscriber who pays in advance. 
—Contributed by John F. L. Morris 
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Teachers Facing Tomorrow * 


JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Editor of The Journal of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


the idea of facing tomorrow is relatively 

new. For untold centuries men _ were 
quite content to face the immediate present, 
fully satisfied with the prospect of food, shel- 
ter and comfort for the moment. The idea 
that the teachers of the masses should face 
tomorrow is even newer still. True there 
have been great teachers down through the 
ages who made themselves immortal by facing 
tomorrow. One thinks of Socrates and his 
hemlock, Christ and his cross, Galileo and his 
dungeon, Huss and his fagots. 


lg the long upward struggle of the race, 


It is only four centuries since William Tyn- 
dale faced the future by translating the Bible 
into English and paid for the service by being 
burned at the stake. The Tyndale Bible, upon 
which the King James version was built, is the 
mother of our English mother tongue. Our 
early education was founded upon it. Its pre- 
cepts of freedom and truth, echoed in the 
teachings of a pioneer people, made the Decla- 
ration of Independence possible and built into 
the lives of our forefathers those sturdy vir- 
tues which we shall never cease to honor. But 
Tyndale’s vision of a great people free to 
read their own religious books was so out of 
harmony with the spirit of his time that 
martyrdom was inevitable. The masses of 
teachers then and since then have been essen- 
tially the preservers of the past, the agents 
of the status quo. This has been notably true 
in the Orient. Until recent days it has been 
true in Europe and even in our beloved 
America. The Prussian normal schools, which 
were the original pattern of our own, were 
designed to create drill masters rather than 
persons of broad cultivation. The elementary 
school teacher in Europe has not had access 
to the ideals and spirit of the universities. 


When we recall that the majority of teach- 
ers in America have had less than two years 
training beyond the four-year high school, we 
realize how recently we have come to think 
of our own teachers as members of a real pro- 
fession, with a background which would make 
it possible for them to face tomorrow. 
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Looking at tomorrow need not imply wild 
guessing. Enough of the factors which gov- 
ern life are now known to suggest what tomor- 
row is likely to be. One cannot go far in the 
evaluation of these factors without being con- 
vinced that tomorrow faces possibilities which 
will change life in many of its essential 
aspects. If we believe that the good things 
come to those who are prepared for them, we 
cannot afford not to teach young people their 
responsibility for directing human progress. 
Without losing respect for the noble achieve- 
ments of yesterday, it is possible to look at 
tomorrow’s needs in terms of reality. 


As the first section of my theme, I want to 
suggest that the teacher who faces tomorrow 
will see a demand for higher ideals on the part 
of everyone. The very foundation of our free- 
dom is faith in the ideals that underlie our 
common life. The greatest and most enduring 
factor in our human heritage is our ideals. 
Buildings crumble, nations come and go, races 
rise and fall, but the great ideals abide. 
Through custom, law and religion they run 
like a golden thread. If our schools cannot 
teach religion, they can teach ideals without 
which religion would be a sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal. 


The history of ideals is a fascinating study. 
For example, in the days of Moses, fourteen 
hundred years before Christ, men had two 
codes of conduct—one for the family and the 
tribe, and another for the rest of the human 
race. Moses rose to great heights of moral 
grandeur when he taught his followers to bene- 
fit their enemies. Well might he exclaim, 
“What great nation is there that hath statutes 
and ordinances so righteous.” Society now 
needs a new Moses whose voice can be heard 
throughout the whole wide world proclaiming 
the unity of the human race. We cannot face 
tomorrow without demanding a larger view of 
the relations of men. 


This new conception will be broader than 
the mere negative idea of no more war. It 
will be richer than our dreams of universal 
peace. It will be a positive program of mutual 
understanding and regard. It will have its 
foundation in universal education, its roots in 
infancy and its fruits in world-wide co- 
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operation in the things that touch life day by 
day. If our World Federation of Education 
Associations does nothing but keep alive that 
idea, it will be immortal, for world coopera- 
tion must start with the teachers and the 
children. If teachers want the civilization of 
tomorrow to value great minds and noble 
hearts more than big guns, they must teach 
that doctrine in the schools. Teaching and 
fighting are in direct competition. Both make 
heavy demands on the sources from which 
taxes are drawn. Let us train the children 
to think more and fight less. 


Or again, take the ideals that govern 
women’s place in the sun. After Joe Ritner 
was elected governor of Pennsylvania, in 
1835, one of his numerous children approached 
the mother with, “Mom, are we all governors 
now?” “No,” answered the governor’s wife, 
“Only me and pop.” That concept of dual 
management may have been true in the Rit- 
ner household in 1835, but for the masses of 
women it is true in America even today only 
in part. The rise of woman might be divided 
into four stages. In the first stage she is a 
chattel with not even the right to life. In 
the second stage she has acquired some rights 
as a wife, but has little opportunity outside 
of that relation. It is during this epoch that 
the fear of single blessedness became a haunt- 
ing specter. In the third stage woman wins 
her right to education and independent voca- 
tion—a victory that has come within a cen- 
tury. In the fourth stage woman takes her 
place in affairs by the side of men. So re- 
cently as 1857, when our National Education 
Association was organized here in Philadel- 
phia, women could have no part in its councils. 
Its first woman president was elected in 1910. 


There is considerable literature on wom- 
en’s rights. It is possible to trace in maga- 
zines and books the story of the upward strug- 
gle from slavery and chattelhood to legal 
equality and opening doors. There is needed 
now a literature of evaluation and forecast 
which will give us a fuller appreciation of 
the effect of this release of the energies of 
women on affairs generally. It is not possible 
to watch what is going on without realizing 
that this effect will be profounder than even 
the advocates of women’s rights realized. The 
more people there are thinking and planning 
the faster progress comes. Within half a 
century, through the release of womanhood, 
the number of persons free to think on the 
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problems of the race has been virtually doub- 
led. America has learned in the past fifty 
years that all the people are wiser than half 
the people, and the fruits of that discovery 
will be “so gloriously victorious that only God 
can see.” 


Or yet again, take our ideals of personal 
conduct. Each generation of grownups seems 
to have the impression that young people are 
not measuring up to the older standards, 
whereas an examination of the facts shows the 
exact opposite to be true. Why this wide- 
spread misconception? Two reasons suggest 
themselves. First, youth is breaking away from 
certain customs of dress and manners which 
an older generation took with terrible serious- 
ness, but which in reality are relatively un- 
important. Second, we older folks too easily 
forget that standards of right living are high- 
er than formerly. Modern life is so exacting 
in its demand for personal efficiency that it 
brings out the exceptions and the breakdowns. 
If we have the faith to face tomorrow hon- 
estly, we shall see that children are capable 
of taking higher ground in matters of personal 
conduct than their parents. The grownups 
of 1900 would never have passed the prohi- 
bition amendment, but their children did. The 
grownups of 1926 are doing a poor job of en- 
forcing that amendment, but their children 
will rise to the occasion. The university presi- 
dent who advises people to violate the prohi- 
bition statutes will be succeeded by a youth 
who will know better. Men who advise dis- 
regard of law belong to yesterday. Tomorrow 
a million teachers will rise up in a million 
schoolrooms to teach obedience to law and the 
glory of right living. 


These few illustrations suggest the respon- 
sibility of teachers for elevating ideals. This 
refinement of ideals is the primary hope of a 
finer social order. We need to value more 
highly than we now do the men and women 
who look back of accepted ideals—who are 
willing to question their validity, who are able 
to construct a new morality, a new economics, 
a new sociology, a new science of government 
without wrecking the existing arrangement. 
Such books as Bury’s “History of the Freedom 
of Thought” and Roscoe Pound’s “Law and 
Morals” help one to realize how strongly we 
are inclined to look at our practices through 
the eyes of the past and its problems rather 
than through the eyes of the future and its 
needs. 
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“New occasions teach new duties 
Time makes ancient good uncouth 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


As the second section of my theme, I want 
to suggest some factors in the setting of the 
new school. The child of tomorrow will learn 
faster than the child of today. No one can 
read Joseph K. Hart’s great book on “The 
Discovery of Intelligence” without realizing 
that the ability to learn is a growing power 
of the human race. When we come to under- 
stand the importance of infancy in education, 
when we emphasize learning more and teach- 
ing less, when we substitute children’s needs 
for medieval logic as the foundation of our 
curriculum, when we make the school so in- 
formal that it touches life about it more easily 
than now, when we use the marvelous mechani- 
cal aids that science and invention are throw- 
ing up, we shall see on the part of children a 
rate of learning which shall be to that of their 
fathers as the airplane is to the old stage 
coach. But a century ago men developed the 
first steam engine and because of its terrible 
speed of ten miles an hour, christened it “The 
Rocket.” There has probably been a corres- 
ponding speeding up in our learning processes 
within the century, in spite of our lockstep in 
the schools and our too common practice of 
crushing curiosity by our clumsy handling of 
the children. 


The new school will profit also by the quick- 
ened intellectual life of adults which we now 
see in its beginnings. American teachers 
have fought and labored for a century to make 
a literate nation. The battle of the next cen- 
tury will be to develop a cultured nation. We 
have the raw beginnings now in women’s 
clubs with their three million members, in 
parent-teachers associations which enrol more 
than a million fathers and mothers, in the 
worker’s education movement, in the develop- 
ment of magazines, films and radio programs 
of the better type, and in the growth during 
the past half century of the American free 
public library. 


These beginnings bespeak the development 
of a mass culture following in the footsteps 
of mass literacy—of mass education on the 
trail of mass schooling. We have been deeply 
concerned in recent decades that every child 
should learn to read and write. We shall 


become equally concerned that when he has 
learned to read and write, he shall use those 
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gifts in the achievement of a significant and 
satisfying personal life. Twenty-five years 
ago a book like Bertrand Russell’s “Education 
and the Good Life” could not have been writ- 
ten. It is a product of today’s awakening to 
the possibilities of culture for the masses of 
men. 


Looking at culture as a mass problem, we 
shall arrive at a new definition of its mean- 
ing. We shall think of it less in the old classi- 
cal conception as something divorced from 
daily affairs and more as the enrichment of 
every phase of daily life by the turning of 
education to its finer aspects. We shall insist 
that the things which the schools teach in 
the name of culture shall be so related to what 
folks do outside the school as to be capable of 
daily application in the search for the upright 
and happy life. These are only a few of the 
factors in the setting of the new school, but 
they suggest the wealth that lies toward the 
morning. 


As the final section of my theme, I come to 
a problem that we teachers must never allow 
to grow old—the elevation of the teaching 
profession. We have mentioned the improve- 
ment of learning habits. Children imitate the 
learning habits and attitudes of their teach- 
ers. We have spoken of culture. The stream 
of culture cannot rise higher than its source. 
We have been talking of ideals. Teachers are 
the guardians of the ideals of the race. Teach- 
ing in its very essence is a divine adventure. 
The teacher must be exalted in all the ways 
that our various state, local and national 
associations are striving for. Higher salaries, 
better training, more secure tenure, profes- 
sional democracy—these are all merely step- 
ping-stones to that richer life which we seek 
for teachers because we desire it for the 
children. Our associations are to our pro- 
fession what the blood stream is to the human 
body. They feed, purify and strengthen each 
of us in his individual efforts. Through them 
we are able to have our part in the significant 
movements of our time. In our loyalty to the 
cause for which our associations stand, we are 
able to face tomorrow with the assurance that 
the torch will be carried forward and upward 
toward the bright sunrise of the morning on 
the mountain peaks of tomorrow’s life. 





Books are a guide in youth, and an enter- 
tainment for age.—Collier. 





The Philadelphia Convention 


HE program of the 64th annual meet- 
ing of the National Education Asso- 
ciation centered around the general 

theme: The Challenge of Childhood to the 
Teachers of America. This theme, while pro- 
viding considerable latitude, served to focus 
attention on the problems of teaching as dis- 
tinct from those of administration. Wisely so, 
for the 14,000 in attendance represented the 
Association’s membership of 161,000 of whom 
80 per cent are classroom teachers. 


President Mary McSkimmon, Brookline, 
Massachusetts, proved a satisfactory presid- 
ing officer and measured up to all the demands 
made upon her, not only in the representative 
assembly with its 1,000 delegates, at the gen- 
eral sessions in the spacious auditorium of the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition, but also at the 
informal dinners and luncheons at which she 
was guest of honor. 


More than 400 names appeared on the pro- 
gram as speakers, presiding officers or mem- 
bers of committees. Many were new on 
national programs but the freshness of these 
speakers’ points of view and their efforts to 
win laurels made them as acceptable as 
the time honored, more complacent war horses. 


Too much praise cannot be given the board 
of education, Superintendent Edwin C. Broome 
and his committees for their efficient cooper- 
ation with the officers of the National Educa- 
tion Association Headquarters staff in caring 
for the big convention and in making the 
wheels of the organization machinery move 
effectively, yet noiselessly. The foyer of the 
Academy of Music proved ideal as registra- 
tion headquarters. The Academy of Fine Arts 
provided a rich setting for the general recep- 
tion. 


It was highly gratifying to the teachers 
of the nation that High Street, the Street of 
"76, was completed. This triumph of the 
women of Philadelphia contrasted sharply 
with the unfinished condition of most of the 
exposition buildings. The First Brick House 
with its Dame School was ready and the per- 
manent hostess, provided by the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association and the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, received all 
callers graciously, told them the historic sig- 
nificance of the reproduction of Letitia Penn’s 
home and distributed copies of the New Eng- 
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land Primer and the Souvenir Booklet of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 


On Monday, June 28, our Association acted 
as host in the hospitality headquarters of the 
Pennsylvania State Building. The same 
afternoon at 5:00 o’clock nearly 200 Pennsyl- 
vanians assembled in the Crystal Ball Room, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel and organized as a 
delegation. Jessie Gray, the retiring N. E. A. 
State Director, introduced President Charles 
E. Dickey as her successor and under his lead- 
ership the delegation elected the following 
committeemen: 


Resolutions, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Necrology, Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 
Credentials, J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg 


The delegation considered the proposed 
amendment to the constitution of the National 
Education Association to harmonize the bases 
of representation in the representative assem- 
bly. At present, local associations elect one 
delegate for every 100 members while the 
states elect one for every 100 up to 500, one 
for every 500 thereafter. The absurdity of 
this plan is shown by the fact that under the 
present system one of our local branches, 
Philadelphia, may elect 40 delegates, while 
the State may elect only 34. On motion of 
Joseph F. Noonan, properly seconded, the 
delegation voted in favor of the amendment. 

Two hundred twenty participated in the 
Pennsylvania dinner, Tuesday evening, June 
29 at the St. James Hotel with President 
Dickey as toastmaster. Joy E. Morgan, Editor 
of the Journal of the N. E. A., delivered a 
masterful address on “Teachers Facing To- 
morrow.” Then came greetings from Edwin 
C. Broome and three-minute speeches by Will 
Grant Chambers, State College; Charles R. 
Foster, Pittsburgh; Cheesman A. Herrick, 
Philadelphia and Robert E. Laramy, Altoona. 

The spirit of the Philadelphia convention is 
well reflected in the following “high spots” by 
our delegates, by the carefully selected ab- 
stracts and by the resolutions which were 
adopted by a unanimous vote. 


The Problem of Individual Capacities 


The three men who discussed this problem 
at length were agreed that a real problem 
exists and that, up to the present, no entirely 
satisfactory solution has been found. In too 
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many cases we are asking the adult mind to 
thrive on modified milk, and the infant men- 
tality to develop on beefsteak. Too often the 
public school has been an instrument to re- 
press intelligence, and to bring all to a com- 
mon mediocrity. We must change the teach- 
ing process from a pouring in to a teaching 
situation. Education depends not on what a 
teacher says or does, but on how much she can 
get the pupils to do. 

Superintendent H. M. Corning of Trinidad, 
Colorado offered grouping by mental ability as 
determined by intelligence tests as his solu- 
tion. He uses three groups, A or dull, B or 
average, C or superior, and each group is se- 
gregated, with the fullest opportunity to pass 
from one to the other, if circumstances seem 
to warrant such action. Here gifted minds 
meet the like, and lower mentalities are not 
overshadowed by more brilliant ones. In the 
A group fifth grade arithmetic is completed 
at the end of the eighth year, while in the C 
group eighth grade arithmetic is completed at 
the end of the seventh year. High school work 
is for each group simply a continuation of 
work previously done. High school diplomas 
for group A are marked “Special Course.” 
This plan gives the advantages of high school 
socializing organizations to those most need- 
ing them, and gives a sense of accomplishment 
and increased self respect. 

Principal Wm. A. Wetzel, Trenton, New 
Jersey, does not believe that intelligence tests 
give an accurate rating of ability. He uses 
objective tests with especial emphasis on read- 
ing as a basis for grouping. 

Of 100 pupils who stood high in reading, at 
the end of a year 


5 % had failed 
17 % had drawn D 
33 % had drawn C 
29 % had drawn B < 
16 % had drawn A * * m 


Of 100 pupils who stood low in reading, at 
the end of a year 


26 % had failed 
35 % had drawn D 
30 % had drawn C 
7 % had drawn B st “ “ 
2 % had drawn A ss 6 ™ 


Superintendent A. J. Stoddard, Bronxville, 
New York stated emphatically that a boy’s 
ability is determined by what he does. Back- 
bone has more to do with a boy than innate 


as an average rating 
“ “cc “ 


as an average rating 


“cc “cc “cc 
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intelligence. Taxpayers ask us to do some- 
thing for every boy and girl. Any effort to 
measure ability is not yet complete, and is apt 
to do more harm than good. Let time be the 
variant and individual instruction the plan. 
The individual method will force us to solve 
the problem of getting boys and girls to work to 
capacity, and does not require expensive and 
complicated machinery. In addition it will 
measure better than we have ever yet meas- 
ured. The pupil must do his work day by day 
for nobody else will. We have been doing 
too much for the student.—W. W. Lantz. 


The County and the Rural School 


Superintendent John C. Lockhart of Wake 
County, N. C., illustrated his address by the 
use of several maps showing the location of 
school buildings, district lines, villages, ete. 
and told an interesting story of the system of 
rural education now under way in Wake 
County. 

In 1923, the legislature of North Carolina 
enacted legislation which legalized the County 
Unit of organization. One of the big ad- 
vantages of this plan of organization is its 
removal of local district boundary lines. 

The County Board of Education of Wake 
County has set up the following minimum re- 
quirements as standards for their educational 
system: 


1. There must be a teacher for each of the 
seven grades of the elementary course. 

2. There must be a minimum school term of 
eight months. 

3. Every teacher in the county must have 
training equivalent to one year above 
graduation from a four year high 
school. 

4, There must be adequate buildings, grounds 
and equipment. 


During the year 1924, the county superin- 
tendent and the county board worked out a 
plan of organization and school building for 
their county. From January until November 
they used every available opportunity to pre- 
sent and explain their proposed plan to local 
school officials and taxpayers. The results of 
this ten-months’ campaign were shown at the 
election in November, 1925, when the plan was 
approved by a popular vote of the citizens 
of the county. 

In accordance with this plan, five centralized 
school buildings are now under construction 
in Wake County. The contract price for 
these buildings is $260,000. This sum is being 
borrowed by the County from the State Build- 
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ing Fund, and will be paid back to this Fund 
by the County. This plan of using county 
funds for school purposes, equalizes the op- 
portunities of education throughout the county, 
as the wealthier parts of the county thus assist 
the poorer sections. For example a consid- 
erable portion of this $260,000 will come 
from the city of Raleigh. A certain group of 
taxpayers in Raleigh of course object to this 
county plan, but the better class of people— 
those who think of the future—believe it will 
be better for the city to be surrounded by an 
educated citizenry than otherwise, and these 
people, fortunately, are in the majority. 

Superintendent Lockhart concluded his ad- 
dress by saying: “Consolidation is not an end 
in itself. Consolidation of schools merely pro- 
vides the conditions under which school work 
can be more satisfactorily done. It is the duty 
of the County to equalize the educational op- 
portunities of all of the children of the County. 
It is the duty of the State to do the same for 
all of the children within her borders, and it 
is the duty of the Nation as a whole to 
render the same service. The County has a 
part; the State has a part; the Nation has 
a part.”—Fred W. Diehl. 


Early Education 


Early education had due recognition at the 
Philadelphia meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association. In the Representative 
Assembly, the Committee on Departments 
recommended that the Kindergarten Depart- 
ment be enlarged to the Kindergarten-Primary 
Department, a step which seems highly desir- 
able to those especially interested in this 
period of education. 

The Kindergarten Department, under the 
leadership of its president, May Hill of Cleve- 
land, held two sessions and a joint luncheon 
with the National Council of Primary Edu- 
cation at which Bertha Barwis presided. The 
three programs gave a comprehensive survey 
of the entire field of early education, the first 
day being devoted especially to the new move- 
ment—the Nursery School. Three leaders in 
this field presented its theoretical and prac- 
tical aspects, Mrs. Harriet M. Johnson of the 
Bureau of Educational Experiments, Abigail 
Eliot of the Ruggles Street Center in Boston, 
and Patty Smith Hill of Teachers College, 
setting forth its claims to the attention of 
educators. While as yet it has hardly an enter- 
ing wedge in public schools, there is very wide 
interest in what it is doing, and its values, as 
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shown by practical accomplishments, are s0 
great that it seems inevitable that parents 
will soon be demanding it. 

On the second day’s program John K. Nor. 
ton, Director of the Division of Research of 
the National Education Association, spoke on 
the Relation of the Classroom Teacher to Re- 
search. Workers with young children have 
been considered by many immune to research, 
but he has found just the opposite to be true 
and feels that working with the plastic age 
of early childhood creates plasticity and open- 
mindedness so that this group is eager for 
research. Next was presented a study of 
excursions taken by the kindergartners under 
the direction of the Cleveland Kindergarten- 
Primary Training School. Helen Coe ‘Clowes 
and Florence Edwards illustrated their talks 
with pictures and graphs. The pictures em- 
phasized the pure joy that excursions are to 
children and the graphs showed their effect on 
their powers of expression. 

The exhibit from the Philadelphia Schools 
was exceedingly well arranged and showed 
that development is the aim of the children’s 
activities. It is always difficult in an exhibit 
to strike the right note, showing work that is 
crude enough to be recognized as childlike, 
and yet finished enough to seem valuable. 
This exhibit was particularly happy in secur- 
ing just that effect; the gradation of the work 
was very interesting.—Ella Ruth Boyce. 

What School Music Means to America 

That there are close connections between 
the teaching of music and the teaching of 
morals, that the relations between music and 
everyday life are intimate ones, and that the 
teacher can do much for the child by means 
of instruction in music, - were outstanding 
points stressed by James Francis Cooke, editor 
of The Etude. 

A common impression of the music teacher 
some years ago was that of a semi-angelic in- 
dividual who lived apart from the rest of the 
people in a community. Later, however, a new 
being developed, one with whom men could 
talk and associate. The point of contact with 
the community is beneficial to the music 
teacher, for thus he gets in touch more and 
more with persons interested in other branches 
of education and in industry. 

Examples given of men of affairs who are 
musicians and who find in music a large share 
of enjoyment and recreation included Charles 
Schwab, sometime music teacher and com- 
poser. 
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Lessons in character building should be 


linked up with music. Dr. Cooke said that 
music makes the child more easily susceptible 
to the deeper impressions in teaching morality. 
That there is need for such training, he said, 
is evidenced by an existing condition in the 
national character, license replacing liberty. 
—W. W. Jones, Scranton. 


Impressions of the National Education 
Convention 


I asked a young lady attending the national 
convention for the first time what her impres- 
sion was when she visited the representative 
assembly and she answered that she marvelled 
at the spirit of the whole thing—the fairness 
of the business proceedings, the good fellow- 
ship among the delegates, the zeal of those 
bidding for future conventions and, above all, 
that some of the greatest educators in 
America, those who in other fields would get 
material rewards ten times as great, were 
assembled here giving their strength and abil- 
ity for a good that would redound to the wel- 
fare of every teacher in America, not just 
those who are members of the N. E. A. She 
said that there must be a great spiritual force 
back of a profession that could draw together 
14,000 teachers at the end of a busy year and 
in the heat of summer to discuss their prob- 
lems, and that such a force would be the safe- 
guard of us all. One cannot attend a great 
national convention without catching the con- 
tagion of true professionalism.—Mary B. 
McAndrew. 


Breaking Bread and Sharing Enthusiasm 


Two breakfasts impressed me. The first 
was the Near East Breakfast. John Finley 
presided. The information given and the fine 
broad kindly world spirit did one good. The 
president gave our own George Gerwig credit 
for his re-suggestion that the war debts be 
funded on a grand plan for the welfare of 
the children of the world. Dr. Finley is a 
great hiker and knows how to use his feet 
on the ground but he can also use his head 
high above the clouds. 

The second breakfast was in honor of Ran- 
dall Condon. Our own William Davidson was 
at his best in the testimonial speech. Condon’s 
disclosed a rare soul. Born in Friendship, 
Maine, from every town he has left he has 
added to the old list of the folks of Friend- 
ship Village. His mottoes from his non-secret 
college fraternity have been: “Equal justice 
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for all” and “Nothing hidden.” In forty 
years he has always kept the door of his office 
open. “When one comes in and closes my door 
then I know I must go and open it. 

“I am now nearly alone of the men who 
were superintendents when I began. The day 
may soon come for me to quit. I’ll know when 
the time has come. It will be when Caution 
becomes greater than Courage. No one will 
need to tell me. I shall feel it in my heart 
and obey the sign.” 

Nothing is greater in our meetings than the 
human associations. These little breakfasts 
were meetings at close range.—Robert E. 
Laramy. 


The Cultural Side of Chemistry 


Dr. Edgar F. Smith, former Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, addressed one of 
the meetings of the Department of Science 
Instruction, on “The Cultural Side of Chem- 
istry.” 

Doctor Smith opened his talk with reference 
to the effect chemistry had on the settlement 
of the American Colonies and their growth, 
mentioning the making of glass and the reduc- 
tion of iron ore in relation to living conditions 
in Virginia. 

The main part of Dr. Smith’s address was 
based on Joseph Priestly and his work. He 
dwelt upon Priestly’s activities in the colonies, 
that he was one of the leaders of the day. 
Among his writings were a book on the “Con- 
stitution of the United States,” an English 
grammar, four volumes of notes on the Bible, 
a church history and a book on education. 
This last book Doctor Smith said should be 
read by all teachers, if for no other reason 
than to see how “modern” Doctor Priestly was 
in his ideas. 

Doctor Smith stressed the point that not 
only should it be known who were the out- 
standing people in chemistry and what they 
did in this particular field, but something 
should be known about their other activities. 
This would broaden the field of chemistry and 
develop the cultural side of those interested 
in chemistry.—Aelfric James, Sr. 


School Press Associations 


If you are interested in school publications, 
take your calendar of events and outline July 
1 in red because that date marks a significant 
step up in the history of school papers. For 
the first time, the National Education Asso- 
ciation recognized the importance of this 
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extra-curricular activity and gave it a time 
and a meeting place in Philadelphia. 


Joseph M. Murphy, founder and leader of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, one 
of the two national organizations of its type, 
presided over an enthusiastic Round Table 
group of more than a hundred superintendents, 
principals and faculty advisers. Mr. Murphy 
said in part: 


“There is no movement in the annals of 
education which has developed so rapidly. so 
completely, and to such a height; and which 
has earned so quickly the financial, the moral, 
the enthusiastic support of students, teachers 
and community, as that which has led to the 
creation of a scholastic press. 

“When the movement started, or when the 
first school paper appeared, is not known, 
but we do know that within the last five years 
an added impetus, a powerful incentive, has 
been given to the furtherance of this phase 
of student activity by the organization and 
establishment of scholastic press associations 
throughout the United States. These asso- 
ciations have given the power and influence 
to the student press that organized and con- 
certed action brings to any movement.” 


Miss Marion O’Neill, faculty adviser for 
Central High School, Paterson, New Jersey 
analyzed the problems of the school magazine. 
Miss O’Neill made a plea for honest advertis- 
ing. “Do not use such advertisements as 
‘Compliments of a Friend.’ Take no charity 
advertisements. Either run your magazine 
without advertisements or finance it by adver- 
tisements from those who know the truth— 
that a school publication is a genuine adver- 
tising medium.” 


Miss Edith M. Penney, Principal of Bronx- 
ville High School, Bronxville, New York 
spoke of the value of creative writing in the 
school newspaper. She said that the pleasure 
of writing is a greater reward than any prize 
or trophy, that boys and girls whose feet are 
guided into the wonderland of creative jour- 
nalism wander within its confines through- 
out a lifetime of joy and high achievement. 

The animated discussion which followed was 
a tribute to the speakers.—Gertrude L. 
Turner. 


Resolutions 
Educational Bill 


The welfare of the children now enrolled in 
the schools of the United States is dependent 
upon our ability to make available to boards 
of education, to superintendents of schools and 
to teachers throughout the nation the result 
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of current practice, of experiments wherever 
they are conducted, and of the result of scien- 
tific investigation. The federal government 
has long recognized its obligation in the field 
of scientific inquiry and has promoted the 
welfare of all the people through the activities 
of the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Labor. We hold that economy and efifici- 
ency demand that the activities of the fed- 
eral government dealing with education be con- 
solidated in a Department of Education under 
the leadership of a secretary with a seat in 
the president’s cabinet. We urge that ade- 
quate support be provided for this department 
in order that it may conduct such inquiries 
and disseminate such information as will make 
for the highest degree of efficiency in all of 
our schools. We know that this service can be 
rendered without in any way interfering with 
the constitutional right of the several states 
to control, administer and supervise their own 
schools. We, therefore, urge the Congress to 
pass the Curtis-Reed Bill which embodies the 
program which this association has consist- 
ently advocated throughout its history. 


Child Labor 


The National Education Association, in 
reaffirming its stand on child labor, urges the 
passage of such legislation as will make ex- 
ploitation impossible and will assure protec- 
tion to the children of America. 


Teaching Respect for Law 


We believe that the permanent prosperity 
and happiness of a democratic people are de- 
pendent in large degree upon development of a 
high type of character among all the youth of 
the land. We hold that one of the chief pur- 
poses of the schools is to develop such a stand- 
ard of character. We declare the prevalent 
tide of crime, lawlessness, disregard and dis- 
respect of law, and failure to enforce law as 
debauching America’s youth and undermining 
the foundation of the republic. We call upon 
teachers everywhere to teach and practise re- 
spect for all law, as a chief purpose of edu- 
cation. We call upon the citizenship of the 
nation to exercise at all times its full right of 
franchise. We call upon parents to assume 
their full measure of responsibility for rearing 
and training of children into the practices and 
duties of citizenship. 


Illiteracy 


We reaffirm our endorsement of the move- 
ment to wipe out illiteracy by 1930 and urge 
the allied educational forces of the National 
Education Association to join with this effort 
for the early liberation of millions of our coun- 
trymen from the bondage of ignorance. 


Literacy Tests 


We believe that the reading and writing of 
English understandingly should be made a 
qualification for admission to citizenship of 
the foreign-born and also a qualification for 
voting. 
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Obscene Literature, Pictures and Tokens 


The Congress of the United States has de- 
nied the privilege of the mails to obscene and 
indecent literature, pictures and tokens, yet 
such articles reach the youth of our land 
through various other means of transporta- 
tion. This association again recommends that 
its legislative committee memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legislation 
prohibiting the transportation in_ interstate 
commerce of all such literature, pictures and 
tokens as are now denied the privilege of the 
United States mails. 


The Status of the Teacher 


We note with pleasure the great improve- 
ment in facilities for teacher training, the 
increase in professional requirements demand- 
ed by standardizing the state agencies, the 
longer school tenure and the many successful 
pension and retirement laws. These all help 
to raise teaching to the dignity of a real pro- 
fession. They also tend to bring into the 
teaching group the most promising young men 
and women. We urge teachers everywhere to 
respond to these improved conditions in a 
wholehearted way. Good as the conditions are 
they may be still further improved. Our task 
is to continue to grow and to show intelligent 
enthusiasm for our work. The association 
recommends that administrative authorities 
protect teachers in their work in the class- 
room from attempts by outside agencies to use 
the school organization for the furtherance 
of ends not directly connected with the aims 
of public education. 


We believe that the policy of allowing sab- 
batical leave for study, recreation and recu- 
peration should be encouraged in the various 
states and locations. The efficiency of our 
schools depends upon the health and intellec- 
tual vigor of teachers, and the public can 
make no better investment than to adopt those 
measures which will insure the maximum fit- 
ness of all members of the profession. 


Financial Aid 


The National Education Association reaf- 
firms its approval of the plan which will give 
adequate financial support to all classes of 
public schools. If the children of the republic 
are successfully to meet the ever-increasing 
demands of civilization, the nation, the state, 
or the community must supply the funds. It 
is the responsibility of each state to enact such 
legislation as will provide adequate public 
funds and insure an administration sufficient- 
ly effective to guarantee equality of educational 
opportunity to all its children. 


Athletic Sports 


We affirm our faith in the value of com- 
petitive athletic sports. We believe that all 
students from the elementary grades through 
their last year in college should have the bene- 
fit of organized recreation. We believe that 
the school and college authorities should exer- 
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cise full and entire control of all sports and 
that expenditures therefor should not be out 
of proportion to the costs of regular academic 
instruction. We urge that all high-school and 
college athletic regulations be strictly adhered 
to. We believe that greater public recognition 
should be given distinguished achievement in 
scholarship so as to avoid the appearance of 
giving athletics first place in school life. 


International Peace and Goodwill 


We believe that international peace rests 
upon international goodwill, which can only 
exist when there is international understand- 
ing. We recommend the World Federation 
of Education Associations as a potent means 
to help world-wide understanding. We also 
commend the international interchange of 
professors, teachers and students. Growth of 
this custom will in time help to promote good- 
will among all the countries making the ex- 
changes. Each individual who has this experi- 
ence in another country will return to his 
native land with friendships made and under- 
standings secure. These will arm him effec- 
tively against idle and poisonous propaganda. 


School Lands 


The settled policy of the federal government 
to foster education by granting to the several 
states large tracts of land to be used in sup- 
port of their common and public schools is a 
wise and beneficent one. However, certain 
practices and rulings in recent years have so 
clouded and impaired the states’ title to such 
land that it is impossible to realize the pur- 
poses intended. Therefore, we favor such leg- 
islation by the Congress of the United States 
as will clear the title to the lands granted to 
the states for the benefit of their common and 
public schools and will make it possible for the 
states to enjoy the benefits and to realize the 
purposes intended for the promotion of edu- 
cation and for the safety of the republic. 


Postage Rates for Books 


We hold that books are one of the most im- 
portant influences in maintaining the morale 
of the American home and their general cir- 
culation is greatly to be desired. We deplore 
the discrimination against books in the present 
postal law, and urge the desirability of recom- 
mending to Congress that books be admitted 
to the same privileges in the mails that are 
granted to periodicals and magazines. 


Appreciation of Hospitality 


We express our sincere appreciation of the 
many courtesies and generous hospitality ex- 
tended to the members of the association by 
the staff of the schools, civic organizations, 
public officials and by private citizens of Phil- 
adelphia. We appreciate the service rendered 
to teachers and to the cause of education by 
the reports of our deliberation published by 
the local press and by leading newspapers 
throughout the nation. We have been able 
to do our work and to enjoy our sojourn in the 
city that gave birth to our association because 
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of the careful foresight and untiring effort 
of scores of workers who have contributed so 
generously to the success of our annual 
convention. 


Pennsylvania Delegates to the Sixth Represen- 
tative Assembly of the N. E. A. 


Allen, Margaret E., Darby; Darby Teachers 
Association. 

Allen, T. T., State — 
Stroudsburg; Fr. &. 

we? ae Julian nay Ebensburg; P. 


Blair, P. D., Superintendent of Schools, Mead- 
ville; Crawford County Teachers Insti- 
tute. 

Boudreau, J. C., 7th Floor, Fulton Building, 
Pittsburgh; "PLS. EL AL 

Boyce, Ella Ruth, Fulton Building, 
burgh; P. S. E. A. 

Boyd, Clara H., 241 West 2nd Street, Erie; 
Erie Teachers Association. 

Brehm, J. J., 502 Emerald Street, Harrisburg; 
Harrisburg Teachers Institute. 

Burke, C. A., Gilberton Borough School Dis- 
trict, Mahanoy Plane; P. S. E. A. 

Call, Agnes, 706 Sproul Street, 
‘Chester Teachers Association. 

Clarke, Evalyn M., Taylor School, 6th & Erie 
Avenue, Philadelphia; Philadelphia Teach- 
ers Association. 

Cobb, Mrs. Lulu C., Heston School, 54th & 
Lansdowne Avenue, Philadelphia; Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association. 

Cook, Mary, Beaver Street, Beaver; P. S. E. A. 

Custer, Helen, 824 North 2nd, Reading; Read- 
ing Teachers Association. 

Davis, C. S., Superintendent of Schools, Steel- 
ton; P. 'S. BE. A. 

Dickey, ‘Charles E., 595 Union Trust Building, 
Pittsburgh; P.S. E.A. 

Diehl, F. 7? 627 Bloom Street, Danville; P. 
S. E. 

Downton, a James E. Rogers School, Pitts- 
burgh; P. S. E. 

Emerey, Aloah Bus Campbell School, 8th & 
Fitzwater Streets, Philadelphia; Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association. 

Faust, J. Frank, 174 East Queen Street, 
Chambersburg; P. S. E. A. 

Finegan, Thomas E., 613 North Front Street, 
Harrisburg; Ex Officio, Board of Trus- 


Ford, "ihe R., John Welsh School, 4th & 
Dauphin Streets, Philadelphia; Philadel- 
phia Teachers Association. 

Foster, Charles R., Fulton Building, Pitts- 
burgh; P. S. E. A. 

Foust, Clement E., Normal School, 13th & 
Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia: 
Philadelphia Teachers Association. 

Gerson, Armand J., Board of Education Ad- 
ministration Building, Philadelphia; Phil- 
adelphia Teachers Association. 

Gilmore, Lee, 726 Ninth Street, Oakmont; 
P. S. E. A. 

Goodenough, Martha, 806 North 11th Street, 

Reading; Reading Teachers Association. 


School, East 
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Gray, Jessie, 1301 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia; P. S. E. A. 

Green, Mrs. Anna G., Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg; P. S. E. A. 
Green, Clyde G., Superintendent of Schools, 

New Castle; P. S. E. A. 
Greist, J. P., 263 East College Avenue, York; 
York City Teachers Association. 


Haas, Francis B., State Superintendent of - 


Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Ex Of- 
ficio, Vice-President. 

Hammond, Jennie K., 228 East Market Street, 
York; York City Teachers Association. 

Haubert, Margaret M., Edmunds_ School, 
Large & Dyre Streets, Frankford; Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association. 

Hodgson, Clarence, 472 Atlantic Avenue, 
York; York City Teachers Association. 

Jackson, Caroline M., 1001 West 7th Street, 
Chester; Chester Teachers Association. 

James, Aelfric, Sr., 801 _—— Garden Street, 
Easton; P. S. E. 

Jones, W. W., 818 sm Street, Scranton; 
P.S. E. A. 


Kelley, J. Herbert, Secretary, Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg; P. S. E. A. 

Kelley, Margaret, Bregy School, 17th & Sigler 
Streets, Philadelphia; Philadelphia Teach- 
ers Association. 

Keith, J. A. H., Indiana; Indiana State Nor- 
mal School Faculty. 

Kimberland, S. V., Superintendent of Schools, 

, Washington; P. S. E. A. 

Lang, Mary P., 1802 Wynhurst Street, N. S. 
Pittsburgh; Pittsburgh Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Lantz, W. W., Principal, ‘wm High School, 
Turtle Creek; P. &. &. 

Laramy, Robert E., cit of Schools, 
Altoona; P. S. "BE. A. 

Laurence, Pauline B., Thomas Junior High 
School, 9th & Johnson Streets, Philadel- 
phia; Philadelphia Teachers Association. 

Lefferts, Walter, Hanna School, 58th & Media 
Streets, Philadelphia; Philadelphia Teach- 
ers Association. 

Locke, David C., Superintendent County 
Schools, Beaver; P. S. E. A. 

McAndrew, Mary B., 6 Wayne Street, Carbon- 
dale: P. S. EH. A. 

Miller, S. C., 14 West 8th Street, Chester; 
r. & &. A. 

Morey, eee R., Box 361, Camp Hill; P. S. 
E 


Mueller, Helen, Vare Junior High School, 24th 
& Jackson Streets, Philadelphia; Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association. 

Mylin, A. P., Superintendent of Schools, Lan- 
caster; P.S. E. A. 

Neeley, Mrs. Eunice C., Harding Junior High 
School, Wakeling & Ditman Streets, Phil- 
adelphia; Philadelphia Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

Noonan, Joseph F., Superintendent of Town- 
“eh —— District, Mahanoy City; P. 

Nunn, Grace A., 1006 East 6th, Erie; 
Teachers Asscciation. 

(Turn to page 78) 
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ABILITY AND EFFORT 


In the diagnosis of John K. Norton, Direc- 
tor of Research Division, N. E. A., of Penn- 
sylvania’s ability to support education, he has 
given a scientific basis for an increase of 33 
1/3 per cent in her school expenditures. His 
conclusions are based upon an_ exhaustive 
study of “The Ability of the States to Sup- 
port Education,” Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2, Re- 
search Bulletin, N. E. A. They were given in 
response to our request for an interpretation 
of Pennsylvania’s effort to support education 
judged by her ability to do so. His reply is 
as follows: 


“Pennsylvania ranks second among _ the 
forty-eight states both as to the amount of 
tangible wealth possessed and as to the aver- 
age annual income received, (see charts on 
pages 6, 11, 14 and 15). Pennsylvania, being 
a state of large population, has a large school 
population. Only one state has a larger num- 
ber of children to educate than has Penn- 
sylvania, (see data after Pennsylvania in 
columns 3 and 5, table 8, page 24). The ratio 
of children age 6 to 13 to total population in 
Pennsylvania is 16.5 per cent which is almost 
exactly the same as in the country as a whole, 
16.72 per cent (see chart 8, page 25). Penn- 
sylvania has no special educational burden due 
to the fact that an unusual percentage of its 
population are children. 


“When the five measures of the economic 
power of Pennsylvania, (see first paragraph 
of chapter 8, page 29) are divided by its 
number of children, the following statements 
may be made based upon the data in columns 
7 to 11, table 10, page 30. Pennsylvania 
ranks twenty-third among the states in wealth 
per child, eighteenth among the states in aver- 
age annual total income per child, eighteenth 
among the states in average annual current 
income per child, seventeenth among the states 
according to both of the indices of resources 
per child. In short, Pennsylvania has slightly 
above the average ability to support its schools 
no matter what measures of its economic pow- 
er are selected. 


“The preceding statements are in agree- 
ment with the facts revealed by table 12, 
page 86, and the map on page 37. For ex- 
ample, Pennsylvania has $19,961.88 per child, 
6 to 13, as compared with $17,618.56 for the 
country as a whole. In short, Pennsylvania 
has 18 per cent more wealth per child than 
has the country as a whole, (see the figures in 
column 7 of this table after Pennsylvania). 
The other measures of the number of units 
of wealth per child closely agree with this, 
(see figures in columns 8 to 11, table 12 after 
Pennsylvania). When the figures in column 
7 to 11 are averaged we may say that Pennsyl- 
vania has approximately 15 per cent more 
economic power behind each child to be edu- 
cated than is found in the country as a whole, 
—also see map page 37. 





EDITORIAL SECTION 


“Since Pennsylvania has slightly more abil- 
ity to support education than has the country 
as a whole it is reasonable to expect that it 
should make an effort equal to that made in 
the country as a whole. Such an effort is 
not being made in Pennsylvania at the present 
time. Table 19 shows that in the country as 
a whole educational expenditures constitute 
a sum which was .51 per cent of its wealth 
in 1922. Pennsylvania, however, expended 
for education but .38 per cent of its wealth. 
Similarly in column 4 it will be seen that the 
country as a whole expended 2.33 per cent 
of its current income in 1922 whereas Penn- 
sylvania expended but 1.72 per cent of its 
current income for education. Interpreting 
these facts in another way, we may say that 
if the percentage of wealth expended for edu- 
cation in the United States as a whole, (.51 
per cent), is given the value of 1.00, see col- 
umn 7, table 19, then the percentage of wealth 
expended for schools in Pennsylvania, (.38 
per cent), has a value .75, or three-fourths as 
much. Similarly, if the percentage of average 
income expended for education in the United 
States as a whole, (2.33), is given the value 
1.00, column 9, then the percentage of current 
income expended for schools in Pennsylvania 
has the value of .74. These and other meas- 
ures indicate that educational expenditures in 
Pennsylvania in 1922 required an effort which 
is approximately three-fourths as much as is 
being made throughout the nation as a whole. 


“It is probably true that the greater the 
ability of a state to support education the 
easier it is to allot a given percentage of its 
total economic resources to education but since 
Pennsylvania has somewhat above average 
ability to support education we would expect 
it to make somewhat more than an average ef- 
fort to support its schools. It is not doing 
so. It is making about three-fourths of the 
effort of the country as a whole. In short, 
it could increase its school expenditures 33 
1/3 per cent before it would be making an 
effort equal to that made by the country as 
a whole. 

“The data in column 12 of table 19 show 
that whereas educational expenditures in 
Pennsylvania require about three-fourths as 
much effort as do school costs in the country 
as a whole, the expenditures for education in 
New York require about 83 per cent as much 
effort as is being made in the country as a 
whole; in Massachusetts 77 per cent as much 
effort; in New Jersey 107 per cent as much 
effort; in Illinois 87 per cent as much effort. 
In short, it may be stated that school expen- 
ditures of Pennsylvania require a smaller per- 
centage of its economic power than is required 
by the school expenditures of any of the fol- 
lowing states: New York, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio and New Jersey. 

“This study does not attempt to state wheth- 
er the financial support given schools in Penn- 
sylvania is adequate to the task which they 
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have to perform. The facts are clear, how- 
ever, that if educational efficiency demands, 
Pennsylvania could considerably increase the 
amount at present appropriated for school sup- 
port before it will have reached the place 
where it is devoting as large a percentage of 
its economic power to school support as is 
being done throughout the nation as a whole. 

“Very sincerely, 

“John K. Norton, 
“Director, Research Division” 





THE HARRISBURG CONVENTION 


On December 30, 1920 in Harrisburg our 
Association reorganized itself by adopting a 
new constitution. After six years of operation 
under that constitution, our Association will 
return to Harrisburg for its annual convention, 
December 28-30, 1926. 


The Executive Council, with the hope of 
closing the convention with a full attendance, 
adopted a time schedule which eliminates the 
afternoon program of the last day and thus 
shortens the convention somewhat. The con- 
vention will begin Tuesday afternoon at 2:00 
o’clock and will close at noon on Thursday 
with an address beginning at 11:00 A. M. by 
Glenn Frank, President of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Glenn Frank, author, lecturer, editor of the 
Century Magazine, has had a scintillating rise 
from assistant to the President of Northwest- 
ern University to the presidency of one of our 
largest and most influential state universities. 
After three years of study in the Kirksville, 
Mo., State Normal School, he earned an A. B. 
degree at Northwestern University, IIl., in 
1912. In 1921 he received an A. M. degree 
from his alma mater. Now he has honorary 
doctor’s degrees from Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity and from De Pauw University. Prob- 
ably no other university president except the 
late Richard E. Burton, University of Michi- 
gan, has been in such general demand as a 
convention speaker as Glenn Frank. His fee 
for work outside of Wisconsin is $500, and he 
is worth it. 

Other outstanding speakers already secured 
are 

Otis W. Caldwell, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and Director of the Lincoln Experi- 
mental School 

Hughes Mearns, of “Creative Youth” 
fame, New York University 

Mrs. Fadra Holmes Wilson, Dean of 
Women, Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 

Dr. R. D. Allen, Professor of Education, 
Harvard University 


The sessions will be held in Harrisburg’s 
fine new senior high school buildings: the 
William Penn, Sixth and Division Streets and 
the John Harris, South Market Street. 

Every Local Branch should send its full 
quota of delegates to the House of Delegates 
and every member who can possibly do so 
should spend Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, December 28-30 in the State Capital. 
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OUR ASSOCIATION 


Our Association begins its 75th year under 
most favorable conditions: 

We have a gratifying membership, which is 
significant. 

Five of our convention districts are fully 
organized and at work, the other two are in 
process, thus the Association will soon be able 
to take itself directly to all of its members. 

Our 242 Local Branches are well-officered 
and ready for any professional problems that 
need solution. 

Our numerous committees have complete 
membership with competent, aggressive chair- 
men. The following committees have been 
actively at work during the summer: 


1. Ethics, investigating violations of our 
code. 

Tenure, preparing sane legislation for 
consideration by the Legislature of 
1927. 

Legislation, digesting suggestions from 
Local Branches, considering resolu- 
tions of educational meetings and 
framing a legislative program for 
1927. 

The Executive Council has extended the ser- 
vices of our Association to its members by 
appointing a research secretary, Doctor C. 
Everett Myers, who began his work August 
1, 1926. They have also considered the future 
needs of the Association and are negotiating 
for additional frontage adjoining Head- 
quarters facing the Capitol. 

In cooperation with the Philadelphia Teach- 
ers’ Association, we are maintaining a perma- 
nent hostess at the First Brick House, Street 
of ’76, Sesquicentennial Exposition, thus serv- 
ing the teachers of the nation as well as the 
general public. 

The circulation of our official organ has in- 
creased so that we have been compelled to 
contract with our printer for a minimum of 
62,000 copies of the JoURNAL, beginning with 
this issue. The JOURNAL literally covers the 
State. 

Our relations with the Department of Public 
Instruction are most friendly and cordial. 

Our headquarters building facing the Capi- 
tol, Harrisburg, is owned free of debt and 
provides a good work shop for the staff. 

Our advertisers, State and National, are 
cooperating to the queen’s taste. 

In fact, the skies are propitious, the out- 
look is good. 

Our organization is ready to render better 
service than ever before—service is our excuse 
for existing. 


bo 


ad 





There is nothing in all the world so import- 
ant as children, nothing so interesting. If 
ever you wish to go in for philanthropy, if 
ever you wish to be of real use in the world, do 
something for children. If ever you yearn to 
be wise, study children. If the great army 
of philanthropists ever exterminate sin and 
pestilence, ever work out our race salvation, 
it will be because a little child has led.—David 
Starr Jordan. 
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OUR PROFESSIONAL GOAL 


Our irreducible minimum in professional 
matters is membership in our local, state and 
national associations. Every teacher should 
do that much for the profession that gives him 
the opportunity to earn his daily bread. He 
should, of course, do much more for it but such 
membership is the sine qua non of every teach- 
er in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Each of our 242 Local Branches should hold 
an early meeting this fall and do three things: 
1. Elect a president and a secretary 
2. Enroll 100 per cent in the local, state and 
national associations . 

3. Elect delegates to the House of Delegates, 
Harrisburg convention, December 28- 
30, 1926 

We recommend the budget plan for we know 
that every local that has adopted it has taken 
a big professional stride forward. Put the 
dues of these three professional organizations 
in your bread and butter budget: 


Local Teachers Association ...... wi 
Pp. S. B. A. and Journal «....:... 1.00 
N. BE. A. and Journal ...20..:. 2.00 


These associations are your friends at court 
working for your best interests twelve months 
in the year. Supply them with the necessary 
sinews of war. Join and boost. No other in- 
vestment of so small a sum can bring you 
larger returns. With this minimum require- 
ment as a basis we will be ready to work for 
the rest of our goal: Every member at work 
on our professional problems. 





SPOILS SYSTEM 


Intensification of endeavor to protect the 
schools against the spoils system was resolved 
upon by the National Education Association 
at the Philadelphia Convention. 

Plea for protection of the teacher against 
attempts to shackle freedom of speech or to 
fetter honest following of the truth brought 
applause from the 1,000 delegates. 

These problems came up for discussion when 
Frederick M. Hunter, Superintendent of 
Schools in Oakland, California, presented a re- 
port of the Committee of One Hundred on 
Tenure for Teachers—a report adopted with- 
out a dissenting vote. 

New Jersey, said Mr. Hunter, for sixteen 
years has had a State law which protects the 
tenure of the teacher. After a probation pe- 
riod of two years, a teacher receives an “in- 
definite” appointment, instead of appointment 
for a single year at a time. After that teach- 
ers can be removed only after written charges 
have been filed and only after the teacher 
has been given full opportunity to be heard, 
to be represented by counsel and to make 
appeal. 

“When uninformed persons declare that the 
quality of the teaching body will be lowered by 
a proper tenure law,” continued Mr. Hunter, 
“just call their attention to New Jersey. That’s 
a sufficient answer to such charges. Teaching 
hasn’t deteriorated in New Jersey. The pro- 
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fessional standing of the teachers of New 
Jersey proves the value of the tenure law.” 
New York, California and many other States 
now have adopted laws protecting the tenure 
of teachers, said Mr. Hunter. In his own State, 
California, a tenure law has given general 
satisfaction, and experience has shown that 
incompetent teachers can be dismissed. In 
thirty recent appeals to the State Board of 
Education from teachers who thought they had 
been dealt with unjustly when removed, half 
the dismissals were sustained, half overruled. 





WEST CHESTER VOCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


The Annual Vocational Conference of Agri- 
culture, Industrial, Home Economics and Con- 
tinuation groups was held at West Chester 
State Normal School, August 24-27. This con- 
ference for the past several years has been 
held at State College, but was held at West 
Chester this year in order that our neighbor- 
ing states might find it convenient to co-oper- 
ate in holding a joint meeting. Similar groups 
of vocational instructors from Delaware, 
Maryland and New Jersey decided to join the 
Pennsylvania group thus making a four-state 
Vocational Conference of approximately 500 
vocational teachers. Many of them were ac- 
companied by their wives and families. 

Among the attractions, in addition to the 
strong program, were a picnic to Valley 
Forge, a visit to Longwood, the DuPont Es- 
tate, meetings of the Purple Grackles and 
Yellow Dogs and the Sesqui. 

Among the principal speakers were: Dr. 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Pennsylvania; Dr. A. §S. Cook, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Maryland; 
John H. Logan, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, New Jersey; H. B. Holloway, State 
Superintendent of Schools, Delaware; Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Taylor, Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky; Dr. Edwin 
A. Lee, President of the American Vocational 
Association, University of California, and Dr. 
David Snedden, Columbia University, New 
York City. 





SECRETARIES OF SCHOOL BOARDS 


Each member of your Board should have a 
copy of the JOURNAL each month in order to 
keep informed regarding school affairs of the 
State. Moreover, he should know the decisions 
and announcements made by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction and his staff. 

Your Board may subscribe for the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for each member at 
the expense of the district. For school boards 
we make a special club price of $1.00 a sub- 
scription a year (10 numbers). Send your 
order to 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 





Book knowledge is incidental and helps train 
the mind, but the extra-curricular activities 
of high school students are very instrumental 
in molding character.—B. C. Tighe. 








Conference on Rural Education 


Held Conjointly by the Department of Public Instruction and the 
School of Education of the Pennsylvania State College 
Aug. 10-11, 1926 


For many years the Pennsylvania State 
College has conducted in connection with its 
summer school session a several days’ program 
known as Superintendents’ Week. 


The Department of Public Instruction and 
the School of Education of the Pennsylvania 
State Colleze this year conducted a two days’ 
rural school conference. 


Dr. Haas, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, is of the opinion that there is 
need for the development of a sound, continu- 
ous, progressive policy and program of rural 
education for Pennsylvania. The formulation 
of such a program very definitely needs the 
active participation and interest of the vari- 
ous groups in Pennsylvania which touch this 
important problem. It needs further the co- 
ordinating services and composite judgment of 
the various agencies which have the confidence 
of those most vitally concerned. He states 
that he is firmly of the opinion that what is 
understood will be supported and that there 
is no method by which such mutual under- 
standing can be achieved except through the 
work of those who know the problem from its 
various angles and those who are interested 
in it. 

Several months ago, the State Superinten- 
dent called at Harrisburg a number of per- 
sons definitely interested in rural life through- 
out the State. With the assistance of this 
group a plan was formulated whereby a move- 
ment might be initiated to develop a worth- 
while program of rural education for the 
State. It was decided that in order to do this, 
it would be advisable to ask the State Super- 
intendent to call into conference the repre- 
sentatives of a large number of agencies very 
directly interested in the work of the rural 
schools. 


A conference was called of representatives 
of 15 different agencies. Committees were ap- 
pointed to study the rural school problem and 
to outline in detail definite plans of procedure. 
These committees have made a very careful 
study of certain specific problems looking for- 
ward to the outlining in detail of the rural 
school program. 

Upon the invitation of Dr. Chambers, Dean 
of the School of Education of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, the Executive Committee 
decided to meet at State College on August 
10 and 11 in order that the problems studied 
might be presented to the Superintendents 
of the State and their Assistants in order to 
get the aid of this large group of men and 
women thoroughly prepared to assist in work- 
ing out a rural school program. 

The response to the cali of the Superinten- 
dent was very gratifying. Almost all of the 
counties of the State were represented. The 


interest in the meeting was excellent. A spirit 
of cooperation characterized the entire con- 
ference. Lack of space prevents our giving 
the addresses in full, but the following short 
outline of the proceedings reflects the spirit 
of the conference. 


Problems of One-Teacher Schools 
Superintendent A. P. Akeley, Potter County 


We shall have many one-teacher schools for 
several generations. They have possibilities 
of doing good work. They are democratic; 
belong to the people who should, through their 
directors, decide when they should be closed. 
The rural school needs a program of action in 
surveys and plans of improvement. Minimum 
standards of equipment are needed. School li- 
braries, play apparatus, care of school 
grounds, interior decorations,—all need seri- 
ous consideration. 


The most important factor in the rural 
school development is of course the teacher. 
The present plan of limiting a teacher to rural 
school work by certification seems harmful. 
Rural teachers must have salaries, increments 
and tenure that are comparable with urban 
districts. 

Rural finances cannot meet all these needs. 
More funds must be available from a larger 
taxing unit than the local country district. 


Discussion by Superintendent W. P. Trostle, 
Clearfield County 


The rural school problem is the greatest 
problem confronting the country. It is more 
important than the tariff, farm relief or the 
World Court. If the rural school fails our 
rural civilization fails. If rural civilization 
fails, America fails. 

It is necessary to awaken country people 
to the need of more money, better spent. This 
means better school organization, closer and 
more efficient supervision and better trained 
teachers. Then will rural life appear worth 
while for the country child. 


We need a higher standard for teachers, 
but we must be careful that our requirements 
are not such as will destroy the source of 
supply of teachers who understand rural life 
and are in sympathy with it. Eventually the 
state must bear all the cost of training teach- 
ers as it now does for training military and 
naval officers at West Point and Annapolis, 
with the requirement that they remain in the 
profession for a period of years. 


Discussion by Superintendent Diehl, Montour 
County 


_ Rural population is decreasing. Often the 
income of the farm barely pays the taxes. 
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Rural people seem satisfied with their present 
schools. They must be shown that there is 
something better. The Home and School 
League has done much in Montour County to 
create a desire for better conditions. Pianos, 
libraries and play apparatus have been pur- 
chased, and _ several grounds have _ been 
beautified. 

Country children compare favorably in abil- 
ity with those of urban schools whenever given 
a fair opportunity. The study of the Dan- 
ville High School proves this statement. 


The normal school course as now outlined 
does not seem to meet the needs of rural com- 
munities. Normal school graduates have been 
trained in method but are weak in content 
matter. 


Discussion by Dr. Chambers of State College 


He raised the following questions: 


1. Is not better rural living more important 
than better instruction about rural life as a 
matter of teacher training? 


2. Is there not more material that is com- 
mon to preparation for urban and for rural 
teaching than of differentiated material? 

38. Would not specific training for rural 
teaching be equally valuable for all teachers? 


4. Are not the best urban teachers those 
who have come to the urban schools from 
country teaching? 

5. When should we have a differentiated 
course for teaching in rural schools? 

6. Would the results not be better in the 
end if we should arrange that the rural teacher 
may see a future rural career if she continues 
in this type of teaching? 


Problems of Rural High School 


This topic was presented by Superintendent 
S. P. Dunlap of Lycoming County. He stated 
that rural high school opportunities have 
fallen behind those of the cities. The city 
offers a differentiated curriculum which meets 
the needs, abilities and life purposes of the 
individual. It is not possible under our pres- 
ent organization to offer these courses in our 
rural high schools. There are in our fourth 
class districts, eight hundred twenty-six high 
schools. Sixty-seven per cent of these have 
an enrolment of one hundred or less. The 
differentiated curriculum in these small schools 
is thus far prohibited by the excessive cost. 
As a result the rural high school adheres 
chiefly to the college preparatory curriculum. 
Local junior high schools with more centralized 
senior high schools offer a solution in some 
places. Transportation of high school pupils 
residing more than two miles distant should 
be compulsory. The substitution of a general 
course of study for the specialized course with 
manual training and home economics will help 
somewhat. 

Housing facilities are frequently inadequate 
and lack of funds prevents improvement. The 
requirements for teachers and their salaries 
and increments should be the same as for 
third class districts. 
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Discussion by Superintendent Kraypbill, Red- 
stone Township, Fayette County 

Intelligence and achievement tests were 
given in seven counties and results were com- 
pared with the written examinations given by 
the county superintendents for high school 
entrance. The work done by these high school 
pupils during the first semester of school 
seemed to indicate that the written tests given 
by the county superintendent were less suc- 
cessful in measuring the ability of the child 
to do high school work than were the intelli- 
gence and achievement tests. Both examina- 
tions and tests were recommended. 


Discussion by Assistant Superintendent Fleck, 
Blair County 

There are no one-teacher high schools in 
Blair county. It was found too difficult to 
secure good teachers and adequate equipment. 
We must, however, improve our rural ele- 
mentary schools. Superintendent Knapp of 
Warren County opposed compulsory high 
school transportation for pupils living more 
than two miles from the high school because 
of its. impracticability in many cases. Dis- 
tance, road conditions and costs will make it 
prohibitive. 


Consolidation of Schools 


Superintendent Andrew Morrow, Bradford 
County 

The first problem in consolidation is to edu- 
cate the people to the consolidated school 
movement. In doing this, first prepare the map 
of the county showing consolidated school 
areas. Discuss the possibilities of consolida- 
tion with visitors who come to the office. 

2. The survey of the county must consider 
the various one-teacher schools that cannot be 
consolidated. The topography, the church and 
grange centers, road centers and trade centers 
must all be considered. Seven zones have been 
established in our county using senior high 
schools as the center of each. Thus all the 
pupils are within reach of a senior high school 
and these zones are used as the basis for 
special supervisors of art, music and health. 

3. The survey must include present build- 
ing conditions. 

4. Transportation aid from the state should 
be provided for seventh and eighth grade pu- 
pils who cross borough lines. 

5. Transportation aid should be provided 
for elementary pupils transported across dis- 
trict lines. 

6. Building aid is needed. 


Discussion by Superintendent Finafrock, 
Franklin County 

The first problem in consolidation is the 
psychology problem. There is too much of a 
disposition to be satisfied with the old con- 
ditions because some people who were educated 
under those conditions were successful. 

The decrease in population in rural com- 
munities is closing many schools. This ne- 
cessitates transportation and then people be- 
gin to ask for the better school to which their 
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children shall be transported. The cost is 
frequently raised as an objection. We must 
meet this objection as we have met our road 
problem. As our people come to know the 
value of consolidation they accept it. 


Discussion by Sunerintendent Saylor, Chester 
County 

There are four important phases of this 
problem: 

1. How to secure the approval of the com- 
munity. 

2. How to develop the project within the 
limits of existing laws. 


3. The adjustment of the teacher and the 
child to the consolidated school. 


4. The problem of transportation. 


We should have state aid for all approved 
transportation. 


Teacher Training and Placement 


J. Linwood Eisenberg, Slippery Rock State 
Normal School 


There is a fifty-two per cent turn-over in 
the teaching force of the rural schools per 
year. This is serious. There are enough high 
school graduates each year to meet the teach- 
ing requirements, yet only a small number 
actually go into the rural school to teach. 
Young teachers are attracted by positions of- 
fering apparently better salaries and better 
living conditions. Rural school positions must 
be made attractive. First, salaries equal to 
those of the third class districts must be paid; 
second, consolidation will help; third, teacher- 
ages will help. 

There is relatively little material that be- 
longs specifically to the training of rural 
school teachers. They need some rural sociol- 
ogy, some rural school organization and some 
knowledge of rural school primary work. Other 
requirements are quite similar in whatever 
field a person may teach. Public school people 
must see to it that the high school graduate 
is qualified in the common branches. 

Teachers may be trained while in service. 
They need to go away to school occasionally to 
have their faith renewed and renew their 
vision and determination to do their work well 
and thus keep in touch with new develop- 
ments. Teachers’ institutes and _ teachers’ 
reading circles can do much to develop teach- 
ers in service. 


Discussion by Mr. Uhlmer, Lock Haven State 
Normal School 


It is not fair to say we have failed in pre- 
paring rural teachers. We have not really 
tried because we have not had the candidates. 

Fundamentally good training for teaching 
is much the same regardless of whether the 
teacher is to work in the city school or a rural 
school. The city teacher can teach success- 
fully in the rural school if she can think in 
terms of country children. Rural mindedness 
is a valuable characteristic, but this is an 
elusive thing and hard to be defined. It can 
be thought rather than taught. We have per- 
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suaded our young people to believe that the 
rural school is a horrible thing. We should 
guard against this. Placement of teachers 
will care for itself when the salary is made 
right. 


Superintendent Ross, Doylestown 


1. Teachers should live in the community 
in which they teach. 

Teachers know too little about Pennsy]l- 
vania school law. 

8. Teachers should be brought face to face 
with certain conventions, for example, the 
bobbed hair girl will not succeed very well in 
the rural community. 

4. The institute has not been developed to 
produce the best results. The composite course 
in rural education given here this summer has 
been a fine thing. Why not such a course in 
the institutes? 

5. Forty per cent of our teachers here are 
rural but I find that about sixty per cent will 
teach in the rural schools next year. 

6. The county superintendent needs to 
have conferences with his teachers. 

7. We have no effective teacher placement 
agency. The teacher of a county should be 
elected only on the nomination of the county 
superintendent. 

8. Townships should stop proselyting for 
good teachers in neighboring rural communi- 
ties. City superintendents should keep their 
hands off successful teachers in the country. It 
helps out the city system to take these teachers 
in but it is very unfair to the country children. 

Mr. GEIST believes the State should subsi- 
dize the early training of those who will enter 
rural school teaching. 

DEAN CHAMBERS believes that follow-up 
work should be done in order to ascertain defi- 
nitely the success of the graduate from the 
regular school course when she teaches in the 
rural school. He spoke favorably of extension 
work which may be equal or superior to resi- 
dent work. 

Mrs. ALICE F. KIERNAN, President of the 
State Parent-Teacher Association, spoke of 
the efforts in North Dakota to establish par- 
ent-teacher associations in every district. 


Vocational Education 


Superintendent W. W. Evans, Columbia 
County 

Twenty counties in the State do not have 
any vocational schools. Twenty-five counties 
have no home-making schools available for 
rural girls. There is still much work ahead 
for county superintendents. 

The rural junior high school should be a 
community center and should be associated 
with a central vocational high school. This 
plan can be worked out by experiment in a few 
communities. We should give the people what 
they want and what they need. A vocational 
school revolutionizes a backward community. 
All our three-year high schools should be 
changed to these junior high schools. This 
will necessitate the consolidation of the ele- 
mentary schools. In such a school pupils will 
be stimulated to go on with the higher work. 
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The county vocational supervisor can help to 
develop this type of high school. 


Mr. BROYLES of State College: We must 
train teachers for agricultural work. Local 
people are coming to realize the importance 
of liberal education for all the children. 


Mr. SKILLMAN, Kane: Vocational courses 
will help rural people to realize the importance 
of a liberal education. Eighty per cent of the 
rural boys and girls have to work at hard- 
handed jobs; twenty per cent at soft-handed 
jobs. We must bring these people to a reali- 
zation of the difference. Pennsylvania needs 
sixty-five hundred new farmers each year. 
They work on a life basis. She needs six 
thousand new teachers each year. They teach 
on an average of eight years caring for the 
pupils, while the farmer cares for two hun- 
dred acres. 


Rural Education in Pennsylvania 


Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 


-In its larger aspects rural education is pri- 
marily a State problem. Its ultimate aim, so 
far as the welfare and preservation of the 
State are concerned, is the same as that of 
urban education. The permanence of our 
democratic institutions makes education not 
only necessary but compulsory. The Consti- 
tution of Pennsylvania contemplates no dis- 
tinction between rural and urban education 
when it holds that “the General Assembly 
shall provide for the maintenance and support 
of a thorough and efficient system of public 
schools wherein all the children of this Com- 
monwealth above the age of six years may be 
educated.” 


Those concerned with improvement in our 
rural education problem must realize clearly 
that education is a State-wide problem, and 
that so-called rural education is merely one 
of its phases. This means very definitely that 
there must be, first, a clear understanding of 
existing conditions throughout the Common- 
wealth; second, a definite statement of the 
ideals toward which we are striving; and 
third, a definite procedure for improvement. 


The practical, immediate, outstanding prob- 
lem of rural education is that of equalizing 
the purchasing power of the rural communi- 
ties for educational purposes. The balance 
of educational opportunity can be maintained 
only by developing additional purchasing pow- 
er for the lower side of the scale. The State 
must see that the amount needed to restore 
the balance is made available whether it be 
by increasing the purchasing power, by in- 
creasing the taxable area, by adopting the 
county unit of administration, by equalizing 
present inequalities in assessment, by addi- 
tional direct subsidies, by increasing the 
equalization powers of the State School Fund 
or by a combination of these principles. 
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The State’s Concern in Rural Education 


Fannie W. Dunn, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


For lack of space this address cannot be 
printed in this issue of the JOURNAL but will 
probably appear in the October number. 


A Square Deal for Rural Schools in Financial 
Support, Administration and Supervision 


Dr. Albert S. Cook, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Maryland 


I congratulate the State Superintendent 
and his Assistants, the County Superinten- 
dents, and the other members of the Confer- 
ence on the extremely careful study you have 
made of the situation in rural education in 
Pennsylvania. You know the facts, you know 
your problems and you are proceeding in a 
scientific way to formulate a State program of 
education for their solution. 

Is education a State function? All of the 
State constitutions say it is, but most of the 
States, until recently at least, set up some 
plan for placing the burden of the School 
administration and support on certain local 
authorities, appropriated money to be dis- 
tributed to the local units of one kind or 
another and let it go at that. 

I maintain that there is one fundamental 
principle in school administration, viz., that 
the State has the right to set up a minimum 
State program of education that shall teach 
every child in the State and the corresponding 
obligation to make it possible for every local 
unit to carry this minimum program without 
being unduly burdened by taxation for schools. 
Maryland does this by means of an equaliza- 
tion fund, from which sufficient money is avail- 
able so that no taxing unit need pay a school 
tax of more than 6.7 mills for school main- 
tenance in order to carry the State program 
which includes a trained Normal School gradu- 
ate for every one-teacher and larger school. 

The State maintains standard normal 
schools where, at a total cost to each student 
of less than $200 a year, teachers are trained 
for the rural and urban schools. For the past 
three years, more than 50 per cent of the 
county graduates of these normal schools have 
gone out to teach in the one-teacher and two- 
teacher schools. 

Dr. Cook emphasized the importance of 
rural school supervision. He stated that it 
was necessary to have at least one helping 
teacher for the first 80 classrooms and one ad- 
ditional helping teacher for each 40 additional 
teachers. The maximum number of county 
supervisors is 7 for any county. The salary 
of these supervisors is paid two-thirds by 
the State and one-third. by the county. Their 
function is to improve classroom instruction. 

The county supervisors see to it that teach- 
ers’ meetings are arranged to suit the type 
of work done. Teachers of one-teacher schools 
are always brought together in a separate 
body to discuss the problem of the one-teacher 
school only. Teachers of two or more teacher 
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schools are brought together for special in- 
struction in their particular field. 


The County Unit of Taxation as a Means of 
Equalizing the Financial Burden of 
Rural Districts 


Fred Brenckman, Secretary of the State 
Grange 

_ Our organization has always stood for the 
idea that educational opportunity must be 
equalized first through the equalization of 
taxation. We need more money for salaries, 
but more should come from the State. The 
farmer is willing to pay a State tax on real 
estate if in return he is permitted to tax local 
corporate property. 


We must get money for schools. How? We 
are not here today to solve the problem but 
merely to set up the problem for further study 
by the committee of this conference. In Cali- 
fornia eight million dollars comes into the 
county treasury. This comes in addition to the 
appropriation from the State and the revenues 
of the local district. 

The accident of birth should not handi- 
cap the child. We are on the right track when 
we are trying to raise the standards of rural 
schools and other schools and to remedy the 
inequalities arising under the present system 
of taxation in school districts. 


Superintendent Guy C. Brosius, County Su- 
perintendent Clinton County 


The cost of education in fourth class dis- 
tricts is not due so much to our attempt to 
maintain adequate elementary schools but 
rather to our secondary schools. These costs 
are bound to grow for an increasing number 
of children there should have high school 
privileges. Since many of them will work in 
other parts of the State later, it is fair that 
the State should pay a larger share of this 
cost. A formula such as is now in vogue in 
New York might be used in Pennsylvania. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL EM- 
PLOYES’ RETIREMENT BOARD 


At a regular meeting of the State School 
Employes’ Retirement Board held on May 17, 
1922, the following resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted by the Board: 


Whereas, Section 4, Paragraph 1, of the State 
School Employes’ Retirement Act provides that the 
school employe representatives on the Retirement 
Board shall be elected in a manner to be approved by 
the Retirement Board, therefore, be it resolved, 
that the Chairman of the Retirement Board be and is 
hereby authorized to appoint annually, not later than 
June 1, a Nominating Committee of seven members 
of the Retirement Association, including the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction who shall be 
Chairman of the Committee, and this Committee shall 
be instructed to nominate at least twice the number 
who are to be elected, and report its nomination to 
the Secretary of the Retirement Board not later than 
July 1 of each year. 


Since 1922 nominations for school employe 
representatives on the Retirement Board have 
been made in accordance with the above reso- 
lution. 


September, 1926 


The nominating committee appointed to se- 
lect candidates for the vacancy that will be 
caused by the expiration of the term of Miss 
Grace G. Swan on January 1, 1927, met in 
the office of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction on Saturday, June 19 at 11:00 
A. M. The committee was composed of the 
following: 


Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Chairman 

Ada Forry, Classroom Teacher, Lancaster 

M. Mae Fox, Classroom Teacher, Piketown 

Blanche Shultz, Classroom Teacher, Benton 

J. B. Bates, Principal, Galeton 

F. N. Fritz, Superintendent of Schools, 
Clairton 

Dallas W. Armstrong, Principal, Central 
State Normal School, Lock Haven 


Miss Grace G. Swan sent a message to the 
committee requesting that she be not con- 
sidered as a candidate for re-election. The 


committee by unanimous vote adopted a reso- ° 


lution expressing to Miss Swan their appre- 
ciation for the efficient and satisfactory ser- 
vice which she rendered as a member of the 
Retirement Board during the last eight years, 
and their regret that her name could not be 
considered when making nominations for the 
next vacancy on the Board. 


Various members of the committee suggest- 
ed possible candidates for the vacancy and 
after carefully considering all names suggest- 
ed the following nominations were made and 
unanimously approved by the committee: 


Margaret Elder, classroom teacher in the 
public schools of Pittsburgh 


Charlotte Lappla, classroom teacher in the 
public schools of Wellsboro 


The committee instructed the Secretary of 
the Retirement Board to have the ballots pre- 
pared in the usual form and distributed at 
the next County and District Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes with the information that the ballots in 
order to be counted must be received at the 
office of the School Employes’ Retirement 
Board on or before December 31, 1926, and 
each ballot must contain the name and address 
of the voter.—H. H. Baish, Secretary. 





AMERICAN YOUTH AWARDS 


Carl J. W. Long, Carrick and Helen F. 
Dodge, 5944 Walton Ave., Philadelphia were 
the recipients of the Sesquicentennial Ameri- 
can Youth Awards for Pennsylvania—the for- 
mer was given the award for preventing seven 
persons from drowning, the latter, a Carnegie 
medalist, was selected for her heroism in 
saving a young girl from drowning, while one 
of her own arms was almost useless from 
illness. Under the chaperonage of Miss Ethel 
Daisy Ray and under the guidance of Odell 
Hauser, director of publicity of the Sesqui- 
centennial, they, with representatives of the 
other forty-seven states, toured Philadelphia 
and the national capital as guests of the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition. 
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ETHEL DAISY RAY 


Ethel Daisy Ray, the representative for the 
State of Pennsylvania in The American Teach- 
er Award of the Sesquicentennial, has given 
twenty-four years of service in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. Her academic edu- 
cation has been in the elementary schools of 
Bruin, a small village in Butler County, Slip- 
pery Rock State Normal School and Grove 
City College with graduate work in the fol- 
lowing Universities: Pittsburgh, Cornell and 
Columbia. This school training has been sup- 
plemented by travel over most of the United 
States, Canada, Panama, the West Indies, and 
one summer in Europe. 


Miss Ray has done service in the classrooms 
of country schools, grade schools and high 
schools. She is at present head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics in the Oakmont High 
School, Allegheny County, where she has 
worked continuously for seventeen years as 
a teacher, with the exception of three years 
as high school principal. The welfare of young 
people is so significant to her that she has 
given freely of her time and talents to Church, 
Sunday School and Community. Prior to the 
World War she had a Sunday School class of 
young men. Every member of her class en- 
listed and served his country. Since that time 
she has been supervisor of young people’s 
work, conducting teacher training classes. 

As extra curricular activities in high school, 
she has successfully conducted literary, de- 
bating, dramatic and mathematics clubs. She 
has also managed and edited several school 
annuals and other school publications. 


Miss Ray possesses poise, culture, refinement 
and the right moral viewpoint on all questions. 
These are outstanding characteristics which 
influence childhood and youth. By her con- 
tacts, opportunities, idealism, personality, dig- 
nity and service she represented Pennsylva- 
nia in a fitting and appropriate manner which 
has reflected honor and credit upon the edu- 
cational forces of the Keystone State.—W. 
L. G. 





Don’t assume the loser’s attitude this year. 
Don’t go about with an expression of failure 
on your face. The world very quickly detects 
the signs of success or failure and will help 
you the way you are going.—Success Magazine. 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOLS OUT OF 
EXPERIMENTAL STAGE 


The continuation school idea, still less than 
ten years old in this State, has taken a splendid 
hold and is justifying itself State-wide through 
the work that it is doing for thousands of 
young people who have a common ground of 
interests, aims and conditions and who are 
looking for guidance at a very critical period 
in their lives. 

Establishment of continuation schools in 
Pennsylvania was one of the boldest educa- 
tional strokes in years. That children engaged 
in work would be required to attend school 
a day a week provoked much opposition and 
unfavorable opinion as to the value and effi- 
ciency of such schooling. However, the law was 
enacted and boys and girls who had been out 
of school six months a year, some nearly two 
years, were rounded up in shops and factories, 
in stores and offices, and marshalled back to 
school for eight hours every week. 


These were not the same children they had 
been when they had left the classroom and 
applied for employment certificates. Language, 
manners, dress, even facial expressions, had 
changed. Without mental stimulus, some had 
searcely read or written a line since leaving 
school. Employers, parents and children as- 
sumed the attitude of martyrdom and resent- 
ment. The law was regarded as an instru- 
ment of repression and compulsion rather than 
an advantage to both employer and employe, 
improving the service rendered to the former 
and helping the latter to better opportunities 
for growth and advancement. 

Rooms assigned to continuation classes often 
were the most undesirable ones in the district. 
Teachers, with here and there an exception, 
were as make-shift as buildings and equip- 
ment. None had been trained for this work 
and few had any vision of. its aims and possi- 
bilities. For want of any agreement as to the 
subject matter to be attempted, most classes 
were drummed through a dull repetition of 
lessons they had always hated*and from which 
they had run away. There was little intel- 
ligent direction or supervision. 

Slowly but surely the continuation school 
has emerged. The chief factors in the change 
are these: 

1. Teachers better trained and with larger 

vision are being employed. 

2. More intelligent and sympathetic super- 
vision is available. 

3. The subject matter of instruction is bet- 
ter chosen and better adapted to the 
needs of the pupils. 

4, Classroom procedure is better calculated 
to meet the needs and win the respect 
of pupils. 

5. All persons concerned are beginning to 
realize that the whole performance of 
the continuation school must be based 
upon the present and future experi- 
ences of its pupils, with growing adult 
interests, needs and outlook. 

The basic theory upon which the operation 

of continuation schools must be defended and 
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justified may be formulated in the following 

propositions: 

1. The child of 14 or 15 is too immature 
to be set adrift in occupational life 
without direction and guidance. 

2. The elementary school has given him 
only the tools for educating himself. 
He must learn to use them in gaining 
the knowledge needful for his vocation 
and for intelligent citizenship. 

5. The child of 14 or 15, taken from school 
and placed in routine employment, re- 
verts and suffers a lapse of mental 
power and alertness unless kept in 
touch with quickening educational 
influences. 

4. The period of adolescence is the time 

of character formation and develop- 

ment of ideals. The welfare of the 

State and of society demands that the 

development of the working child’s 

ideals during this period shall not be 
left to chance. 

Education during employment is more 
likely to be motivated and practical 
than before employment. A thousand 
things related to personal, social, civic 
and vocational behavior and duty may 
be taught in the continuation school 
that profoundly influence the lives of 
these young people but would be lost 
to them without the continuation 
school.—Allentown Morning Call. 


ou 





“DIPLOMA MILLS” 


The following clippings from the Associated 
Press, sent to this office by Supt. S. V. Kim- 
berland of Washington County, narrate the 
indictment and subsequent tragic death of 
James W. MacLennan, self-styled president 
of “Oskaloosa College,” a once reputable col- 
lege, out of existence since 1881: 

Des Moines, May 6.—The indictment, under 
which the warrant for MacLennan’s arrest 
was issued and served, bristles with charges 
centering in tHe accusation that MacLennan 
for years has been conducting a fake college, 
under the name of a defunct school, founded 
in 1856 by the Disciples of Christ as Oska- 
loosa College, and that he has been practically 
selling degrees of “Doctor of Divinity,” “Doc- 
tor of Philosophy,” “Doctor of Pedagogy” and 
numerous other degrees supposed to stand for 
high scholastic distinction. 

False representations were made that the 
“college” offered resident work for the higher 
degrees as well as diplomas for taking courses 
“in absentia” through its extension depart- 
ment, when in fact, the “extension depart- 
ment” was the only one maintained by the 
“college.” 

Oskaloosa, Ia., May 8.—James W. MacLen- 
nan, aged 38, president of “Oskaloosa Col- 
lege,” arrested here Thursday as the head of 
an alleged “diploma mill,” was found dead 
with his wife and son, Jack, in the gas-filled 
basement of their home today. The MacLen- 
nans died in a suicide pact, letters addressed 
to Mrs. MacLennan’s mother revealed. 


September, 1926 


PERFECT ATTENDANCE CERTIFI- 
CATES 


The Butler County School Annual, prepared 
under the direction of Superintendent John 
T. Connell for the school year 1926-27, contains 
the following questions and answers regarding 
perfect attendance certificates and seals. 

1. When should the teacher explain the per- 
fect attendance certificate plan? 

Each teacher should explain the plan on 
the first day of each school term. 

2. Who is entitled to a perfect attendance 
certificate? 

A pupil in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania is entitled to a perfect attendance 
certificate the first year that he is 
neither absent nor tardy from school 
during the entire term that the schools 
in the district are open. 

3. Who is entitled to a perfect attendance 
seal? 

The next year that a pupil, who has a 
perfect attendance certificate, maintains 
a perfect record in the public schools, 
he should receive a seal. 

4. How is a perfect attendance seal secured? 

A seal may be secured by having a teacher 
make proper application to her principal 


or to her ‘superintendent. (See Form 
PA) 

5. How many seals may be placed on a 
certificate? 


Three additional seals may be placed on 
each certificate. 

6. When is a pupil entitled to a new certifi- 
cate of perfect attendance? 

After a pupil has filled his perfect attend- 
ance certificate with seals he should 
receive a new certificate the next year 
he is perfect in attendance. 

How may a pupil secure a new certificate? 

A new certificate may be secured by hav- 
ing the teacher make proper application 
to the principal or superintendent. (See 
Form PA) 

8. When should perfect attendance certifi- 

cates and seals be given to pupils? 

Pupils should receive perfect attendance 
awards on the last day of the school 
term. 

9. By whom may perfect attendance awards 

be given? 

Perfect attendance awards may be given 
to the pupils by the teacher, the prin- 
cipal or the superintendent. 


I 





HUMANE EDUCATION 


The Women’s Pennsylvania Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, an organi- 
zation that has been promoting humane edu- 
cation for half a century, is sending as rap- 
idly as funds will permit, to school principals 
in the State a specially printed edition of the 
American Humane Review. 

Requests for the publication should be sent 
to the secretary, Mary F. Lovell, 215 Summit 
Avenue, Jenkintown. — 





Woe be to him that reads but one book. 
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FRANCIS G. BLAIR 


Francis G. Blair, now serving his fifth 
four-year term as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Illinois, was elected President 
of the National Education Association at the 
Philadelphia convention. In the good-natured 
campaign he won by a narrow margin over 
Uel W. Lamkin of Missouri but the latter, 
when the results of the election were announc- 
ed, moved to make the election of Doctor Blair 
unanimous. The representative assembly so 
voted. 

In a happy acceptance speech Doctor Blair 
paid a neat tribute to the successful admin- 
istration of his predecessor when he said that 
he wished his term of office could be removed 
by several administrations from Miss Mary 
McSkimmon’s to escape unfavorable compari- 
son. 

Who’s Who in America gives the following 
data regarding Doctor Blair’s preparation and 
work: born, Nashville, Ill., Oct. 30, 1864; 
graduate, Illinois State Normal University, 
1892; B. S., Swarthmore College, Pa., 1897; 
fellow, Columbia, 1899; LL.D., Colgate, 
1913, Illinois Wesleyan, 1916. Taught country 
school 1884-6; principal of schools in Illinois, 
1886-1895, in Buffalo, N. Y., 1897-9; superin- 
tendent, training school, Eastern Illinois State 
Normal School, 1899-1906; State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, since 1906. Author: 
Schuylkill River Anthology, Liberty Bell Pa- 
geant, Volume of Educational Addresses. Ad- 
dress, Springfield, Il. 

Because of Doctor Blair’s Pennsylvania con- 
nections, members of our Association will have 
an added interest in making his administra- 
tion an outstanding success. We should par- 
ticularly maintain our rate of increase in 
N. E. A. membership: 


Pt a en 4,213 
eR eGengerorsnnet: 6,279 
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MANUAL FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg has issued a most illuminating and 
helpful Manual for Junior High Schools, Bul- 
letin No. 14. 

Part one contains the purpose and plan of 
the Junior High School with charts illustrat- 
ing the various types of grade and high school 
divisions. The types of junior high school 
organization and the advantages of each type 
are then discussed. Programs of studies, 
housing, faculty and operation are treated in 
detail. Salary schedules for each district, 
the organization of the school day, teaching 
load and size of classes are given. 

Part two is devoted to the steps of admin- 
istration. Herein socialization and supervi- 
sion of the work, departmentalization and 
grouping are discussed. 

The bulletin is “chockful” of authoritative 
and suggestive information on the junior high 
school and its work. 
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SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY CHAMPIONS 


Susquehanna High School Debating Team 
won the championship of Susquehanna County 
last spring. The questions debated were: 

Resolved, That a department of aviation 
with a secretary in the cabinet should be es- 
tablished by Congress. 

Resolved, That the United States should 
enter the League of Nations. 

The names of the debaters from left to right 
are Dorothy Lewis, Walter Smith, Miller Perry 
and Evelyn DeWitt. Miss Camilla Larrabee 
of the department of English of Susquehanna 
High School coached the team. 





HONORARY DEGREES 


The following people prominent in literary, 
educational and business fields received hon- 
orary degrees at commencement exercises this 
year: 

George Ade, humorist, received the degree, 
Dr. Humane Letters, from Purdue University. 

William W. Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, received the degree 
LL. D. from Yale University. 

Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore 
College, received the degree, Litt. D., from 
Oberlin College. 

Charles F. D. Belden, 1926 president of the 
American Library Association and director 
of the Boston Public Library, received the 
honorary degree, M. A., from Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Francis G. Blair, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Illinois, received the degree, 
Doctor of Education, from Rhode Island State 
College. 

C. R. Foster, assistant superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh schools, received the degree 
LL. D., from the University of Pittsburgh. 

Glenn Frank, president of the University 
of Wisconsin, received the degree, LL. D., from 
Northwestern University. 

Frank P. Graves, president of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, received the 
degree, LL. D., from Union College (N. Y.). 

Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden 
received the degree, LL. D., from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Walter Hampden, actor, received the degree, 
Litt. D., from Brown University. 

Max Mason, president of the University of 
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Chicago, received the degree, LL. D., from 
Yale University. 

Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, received the degree, LL. D., from Yale 
University. 

Eugene Gladstone O’Neill, playwright, re- 
ceived the degree, Litt. D., from Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Marion Edwards Park, president of Bryn 
Mawr College, received the degree, LL. D., 
from Brown University. 

Payson Smith, Superintendent of Education 
for Massachusetts, received an honorary de- 
gree from the Rhode Island College of Edu- 
cation. 

Landis Tanger, Superintendent of the Read- 
ing Schools, received the degree, Doctor of 
Pedagogy, from Muhlenberg College. 


PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Benjamin Franklin Essay Contest 

The National Thrift Committee is planning 
the annual Benjamin Franklin Essay Contest 
in cooperation with the International Benja- 
min Franklin Society. Educators who are 
interested may obtain detailed information by 
writing the National Thrift Committee, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Julius and Rosa Sachs Prize 


The Sachs prize of $1,000 which is awarded 
annually for the best essay on a particular 
phase of secondary education will be awarded 
this year for the best essay on the subject 
“The Aims and Methods of Science Teaching 
in the Successive Stages of the Secondary 
School, and the Intellectual Equipment of the 
Teacher That Will Enable Him to Put These 
Aims into Practice.” Manuscripts must be in 
on or before December 1, 1926. Rules of the 
competition may be secured by addressing the 
Secretary of Teachers College, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City. 


Autographed Copy of White’s “Woodrow 
Wilson” 

William Allen White, president of the Na- 
tional Illiteracy Crusade, offers an autograph- 
ed copy of his book “Woodrow Wilson” to the 
teacher in each state who will teach ‘the 
greatest number of illiterates to read and 
write during this year. Those who wish to 
enter the contest should apply for entrance 
blanks to the National [Illiteracy Crusade, 
ee Red Cross Building, Washington, 





Ithaca Institution of Public School Music 

The Ithaca Institution of Public School 
Music, Ithaca, N. Y. offers two master scholar- 
ships, one providing full tuition and one, half 
tuition to be awarded to those standing high- 
est in competitive examinations in voice, violin 
or piano. The contest is scheduled for Septem- 
ber 18. Applications may be obtained by 
writing Dean Albert Edmund Brown at the 
above address. 





Books are always with us, and always ready 
to respond to our wants.—Langford. 
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H. H. FLEISHER RETIRES 


H. H. Fleisher, after an honored service of 
twenty-five years, retired from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction on July 1. Previous 
to entering the Department, he taught for 
twenty years. 

Mr. Fleisher was educated in the schools 
of Schuylkill County and at seventeen entered 
the teaching profession. His first position as 
teacher was in the South Manheim schools in 
1879 when the salary was $25 per month and 
the term five months. At the close of his regu- 
lar school term, he attended the Bloomsburg 
Normal School, completing the course in June, 
1884. Following his graduation, he was made 
principal of the Auburn Schools where the 
excellence of his work attracted the attention 
of the late superintendent, Doctor N. C. 
Schaeffer. 

On May 1, 1901 he was offered and accepted 
a position in the Department of Public In- 
struction. During his twenty-five years in the 
Department, he rose successively from statis- 
tical to recording, and then to principal clerk. 
Mr. Fleisher was recognized as the best pen- 
man in the Department and thousands of 
teachers’ certificates and superintendents’ 
commissions bear testimony of his superior 
handwork. 


ELIMINATING FAILURES 


Elnora Felix, Instructor in Vocational Eng- 
lish, Johnstown Central Senior High School, 
states in an interesting article on “Eliminat- 
ing Failures” that she has found two valuable 
aids in such elimination, namely, a class coun- 
cil and an open grade chart, made out by 
the pupils and audited by the teacher. 

The class have decided that the teacher’s 
duties are (a) to teach, (b) to audit all rec- 
ords, grades, etc., and (c) to supervise. The 
council’s duties are (a) to discipline, (b) to 
help and (c) to suggest. 

In conclusion Miss Felix says: 

“Our plan may sound very imperfect or 
even crude, yet it brings desired results for us, 
—elimination of failures, training in leader- 
ship and in good citizenship. 
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A VALUABLE THESIS 


Reuben T. Shaw, a member of the faculty 
of the West Philadelphia High School for 
Boys, has made a valuable study for his doc- 
tor’s thesis in Educational Administration at 
the University of Pennsylvania. The thesis is 
“A Study of the Adequacy and Effectiveness 
of the Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System.” 


The study traces the historical development 
of the Pennsylvania statewide retirement law 
and discusses the Pennsylvania system with 
reference to the provisions regarding age, ser- 
vice, the salary problem, costs and benefits. 
It treats these same problems in relation to 
the practice of nine states whose laws are con- 
sidered actuarily sound and gives a study of 
the educational, social and economic status 
of retired Pennsylvania school employees, and 
a discussion of proposed amendments to the 
state law. Tables and diagrams are presented 
for different sections. 





HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


The National Geographic Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C. will send the Geographic News Bul- 
letin to teachers for the nominal sum of 
twenty-five cents to cover postage. These bul- 
letins of current geography are a gift of the 
National Geographic Society to Education. 
Teachers should send in their orders in time 
to secure early fall issues of the bulletin. 


Thirty issues of the Geographic News Bul- 
letins are published during the school year. 
Each issue contains five illustrated bulletins 
giving the geographic background of news 
events. 





A CORRECTION 


On page 666 of the June, 1926, issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL was an ar- 
ticle entitled, “The Place of Field Days in 
the Health Education Program.” Therein T. 
H. Huxley’s definition of a liberal education 
was inaccurately stated. That fine definition 
should read as follows: 


“That man, I think, has had a liberal edu- 
cation who has been so trained in his youth 
that his body is the ready servant of his will, 
and does with ease and pleasure all the work 
that, as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose 
intellect is a clear, cold logic-engine, with all 
its parts of equal strength, and in smooth 
working order, ready, like a steam engine, to 
be turned to any kind of work, and spin the 
gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the 
mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge 
of the great and fundamental truths of Nature 
and of the laws of her operations one who, no 
stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but 
whose passions are trained to come to heel by 
a vigorous will, the servant of a tender con- 
science; who has learned to love all beauty, 
whether of nature or art, to hate all vileness, 
and to respect others as himself.” 


No. 6 
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CHARLES EVERETT MYERS 


Charles Everett Myers, recently elected re- 
search secretary by the Executive Council of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, received his early training in the rural 
schools of West Virginia. Later he attended 
Oakview Academy and the West Liberty State 
Normal School at West Liberty, West Vir- 
ginia. Dr. Myers was graduated from Marshal 
College Normal, Huntingdon, West Virginia 
in 1910. He holds the following degrees: 
A. B. from University of Illinois; B. S. Agr. 
West Virginia University; A. M. and Ph. D., 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Myers brings to this new field of Asso- 
ciation work experience of unusually wide 
range. He has ‘taught rural school, farmed 
and acted as assistant in agriculture at West 
Virginia University, 1913-1914. He was prin- 
cipal of the Nicholas County High School, 
Summersville, West Virginia, 1914-1919. 

From 1919 to 1921 he was assistant pro- 
fessor and then associate professor of voca- 
tional education at the State College of Agri- 
culture at Raleigh, North Carolina. He left 
that position to accept a professorship of 
agricultural education at State College, Penn- 
sylvania, a position he has filled with ability 
until his acceptance of the position as research 
secretary for the P. S. E. A. 

He has done many pieces of fine research 
work. Typical are “The Effectiveness of Vo- 
cational Education in Agriculture.” Bulletin 
82 of The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.; “The Minimum 
Salary Schedule and Certification—The Foun- 
dation for a State Teacher-Training Pro- 
gram,” Pennsylvania State College School of 
Education, Research Series, Vol. 1, No. 1. 
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DAVID ALLEN ANDERSON 

David Allen Anderson, after nine years of 
service as head of the department of edu- 
cation and psychology at Pennsylvania State 
College, has resigned to accept the presidency 
of the State Normal College at Kent, Ohio. 
By his progressive spirit and his willingness 
to serve he has made a big place for himself 
in the educational work of Pennsylvania and 
his going from us is deeply regretted. This 
regret is lessened only by the enlarged oppor- 
tunity for social service which Kent College 
offers Doctor Anderson. 

Soon after the Board of Trustees of Kent 
State Normal College declared the presidency 
vacant they requested Robert E. Vinson, Presi- 
dent of Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
and William Foster Peirce, President of Ken- 
yon College, Gambier, to act as advisers of 
the Board and to evaluate the credentials of 
100 men recommended for the place. These 
college presidents listed three men of outstand- 
ing qualifications. The Trustees held personal 
interviews with these three and wisely chose 
the best man. This is good procedure. 

Doctor Anderson’s thorough academic train- 
ing here and abroad, his wide practical ex- 
perience in teaching and lecturing, his connec- 
tions with professional and learned bodies 
and, above all, his sane views on educational 
problems and his balanced judgment guaran- 
tee his success as President of Kent State. 
Our Association has lost a valuable member 
—the Ohio State Education Association has 
gained an excellent one. 





The dissatisfied teacher is bad enough in all 
conscience, but the satisfied teacher is in worse 
case. Far and away better than either of 
these is the unsatisfied teacher, 
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M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY 

M. Claude Rosenberry of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania has been appointed Director of Music 
in the Department of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Rosenberry has had sixteen years of 
successful experience in public school work, 
all in Pennsylvania, with the exception of one 
year. During the last fifteen years his field 
of work has been restricted to that of Music 
Supervision; four years in the East Strouds- 
burg School District, four years in Easton 
and the last seven years as Director of Music 
in the public schools of Reading. 

He is a graduate of the East Stroudsburg 
State Normal School and of New York Uni- 
versity in the field of Music Education. He 
has been influential for many years in Penn- 
sylvania in State organizations of music teach- 
ers. During the year 1922 he was chairman 
of the Music Department of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 





HELEN PURCELL 


Helen Purcell of East Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania has been appointed Director of Ele- 
mentary and Kindergarten Education in the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Miss Purcell comes into this position after 
twenty-five years of successful experience in 
the field of elementary education. Thirteen 
years were spent in rural, town and city 
schools in Michigan; nine years in the Illinois 
State Normal School as critic teacher and as- 
sistant director of the training school; two 
and one-half years in New York City as assist- 
ant director under William Allen White in 
researches in education. 

During the last two years, Miss Purcell has 
been Director of the Training School of the 
State Normal School at East Stroudsburg and 
has been serving as a member of the Curricu- 
lar Revision Committee of the Board of Nor- 
mal School Principals. 

She holds her bachelor’s degree in education 
from the University of Chicago and a master’s 
degree in education from Teachers College. 
Miss Purcell as Director of Elementary and 
Kindergarten Education will be available for 
service to school districts in the development 
of the administrative and professional phases 
of her field. 





DON’TS FOR CHAIRMEN 


Don’t tell in detail the life story of the next 
speaker. There may be spots he prefers to 
keep secret. 

Don’t start your introduction with a history 
of the Roman empire. Gibbon exhausted that 
subject. 

Don’t retell the battle of capital and labor. 
There are many versions. 

‘Don’t fight over again the World war. It 
ended seven years ago. 

Don’t crack stale jokes. Your hearers may 
have read the same almanac. 

Don’t be long-winded. A speech should last 
10 minutes. The speaker’s introduction should 
take but 10 seconds,—Philadelphia Ledger, 
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CONSTITUTION DAY* 
September 17 


After the struggling thirteen original Col- 
onies had cast aside the yoke of British oppres- 
sion and the Revolutionary War was won, the 
founders of our Nation were confronted with 
an even more formidable task than that of de- 
feating the mother country—it remained for 
them to secure and perpetuate the victory they 
had so nobly won. This required the estab- 
lishment of a new government and in accom- 
plishing it a still greater victory for mankind 
was achieved. 


The adoption of the Constitution marked 
the beginning of a new era in the history of 
representative government. It insured liberty 
and freedom to all; it guaranteed the promo- 
tion of -public welfare by making the governed 
themselves sovereign; it gave to individuals 
the right to enjoy the fruits of their own 
efforts. 


New and important problems relating to 
constitutional governments are constantly aris- 
ing. They demand our earnest consideration 
and can be properly solved only by men and 
women who understand the fundamentals of 
the greatest political document in the world— 
our Federal Constitution. The sacred duty 
of every American is to study and reflect upon 
it. 

In order to clearly comprehend and more 
fully appreciate the intent and purpose of the 
Constitution, we must not only study it closely 
as an instrument but we must also hark back 
to the Convention of 1787 and catch the spirit 
which animated that assembly. Nor should we 
forget the history of our country under the 
protecting roof of this great Charter. Its 
stability has enabled us to cope successfully 
with every danger that has beset us, both from 
within and without, and is responsible for our 
position today as the foremost nation of the 
world. 

A thorough comprehension of our basic laws 
means a better citizenship, and upon the char- 
acter of our citizenship depends the perpetuity 
of our Republic. To the dissemination of a 
more profound learning in governmental af- 
fairs, the liberty loving people of this great 
State should address themselves.—Constitu- 
tion Anniversary Association. 





A patient teacher was trying to show the 
small boy how to read with expression. 

“Where-are-you-going?” read. Johnny, la- 
boriously, with no accent whatever. 

“Try that again,” said the teacher. “Read 
as if you were talking. Notice that mark at 
the end.” 

Johnny studied the interrogation mark a 
moment, and an idea seemed to dawn upon 
him. Then he read triumphantly: 

“Where are you going, little button hook?” 


—Kentucky School Journal. 





* The Constitution of the United States was completed 
and signed on September 17, 1787. 
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J. H. KUNKLE 


J. H. Kunkle, formerly of East Stroudsburg 
High School, is the new superintendent of 
Monroe County Schools. 

Mr. Kunkle attended the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Gilbert, the East Stroudsburg State 
Normal School and Muhlenberg College. 

His early teaching experience was in the 
rural schools of Monroe and Carbon Counties 
and later he taught in rural high schools of 
Monroe County. 

In 1915 he became a member of the faculty 
of the East Stroudsburg High School where 
he remained until accepting the superintend- 
ency of Monroe County schools. 

Mr. Kunkle has done summer work at State 
College and Columbia University. He has 
always been especially interested in rural life 
and rural vocational education. 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 7-13 


Publicity Material Available on Request from 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
25 West 33rd Street, New York City 


Circulars (free) 

“Book Week Projects,” a leaflet for teachers. 

“Club Programs for Book Week,” a leaflet for 
the use of women’s clubs and parent- 
teacher associations. 

“How to Observe Book Week,” a leaflet of 
suggestions for community cooperation in 
plans for the Week, including “Outlines 
for Talks on Children’s Reading.” 

“Recent Magazine Articles on Children’s Read- 
ing,” a list. 

“Important Booklists,” a list of lists. 


Posters and Cards 

“More Books in the Home,” a new poster in 
four colors, designed by R. H. Collins. 
Free. Card miniature of this design, $1.00 
per 100. Reverse side blank. 

“After all, there is nothing like a Good Book,” 
a poster in seven colors, designed by Jon 
Brubaker. Free. Card miniatures of this 
design, $1.00 per 100. Reverse side blank. 
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A NEAR EAST RELIEF GIFT 


A feature not on the program of the N. 
E. A. meeting in the Academy of Music, Phil- 
adelphia was sprung on the morning of July 
2, when a large white-draped lobject was 
brought on the stage followed by a tiny girl. 


The tiny maiden, who was Zadi, a five-year 
winsome Armenian child, came to the front 
and sang several songs, expressing the thanks 
of the Near East children to the schools and 
the teachers of America for their help. Then 
turning to the president, Miss McSkimmon, 
Zadi made a little speech, then asked the As- 
sociation, through Miss McSkimmon to accept 
the white-draped object and pulling the cov- 
ering aside, revealed a rug, hand-made by the 
girls in the Near East Relief Industrial School 
at Ghazir, Syria, similar to one recently given 
President Coolidge. The rug, which is of the 
tied-knot make, has 258,000 knots tied in it. 
It is of the Cedars of Lebanon design and is 
colored with dyes made by the bcys in a Near 
East industrial school. The rug, announced 
Miss McSkimmon, in accepting the gift, will 
be placed in the national headquarters of the 
education association in Washington, D. C. 


Zadi was picked up when a babe on a road 
in Turkey by Mrs. C. R. Gannaway, formerly 
with the Near East Relief, who now lives in 
New York. Nursed back to health and vital- 
ity, Zadi proved to be such an attractive child 
that Dr. and Mrs. Gannaway adopted her. 





NEAR EAST RELIEF CONFERENCE 


In extending greetings to the participants 
in the Near East breakfast, June 29, Betsy 
Ross room, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, John H. Finley said, “I am the man 
who made the suggestion that the Government 
should turn over the funds that it has receiv- 
ed and is going to receive in payment of the 
interallied debts into a great international 
fund to be used for the education of children 
that have suffered through the World War— 
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through no fault of their own, through no 
fault of their parents, through no fault of 
their country. This is away in the distance, 
entirely Utopian, yet this work is already go- 
ing on. What I have proposed is being done 
by private agencies.” 

He called on Dr. G. W. Gerwig, Secretary 
of the Pittsburgh Board of Education, who 
said, “All my working life I have been a hard- 
boiled business man and I speak from that 
point of view of the Near East. I noted three 
things particularly about the workers: 


First—the great results secured by efficiency 
and economy. With meagre things they 
have done marvelous things. 

Second—the high missionary quality of the 
personnel. It was a pleasure to meet the 
employees and find their superb qualities. 
They are doing an altruistic piece of mis- 
sionary work. 

Third—the soundness of their program. Over- 
seas they say that where England has 
charge you find a custom house; France, 
railroads; Germany, arsenals; America, 
school houses. 


In my trip around the world, I have found 
that the American schools are the best human 
institutions that have been evolved for the 
uplift of humanity. The best missionary in 
the world is the American school teacher. 

The American approach is not a political 
approach. It does not have the conflicts of 
a religious approach. It is accepted and re- 
ceived gratefully and it works for good wher- 
ever I have found it.” 

International Golden Rule Sunday will be 
observed on December 5 this year. 





SCHOOL BOND ISSUES 


Wilkinsburg on May 8 passed a school bond 
issue of $1,000,000 by a two to one vote,— 
$350,000 will be used for the erection of a new 
grade building and $650,000 for erection of 
an addition to the high school. 

Darby has floated a loan of $200,000 for 
a new high school building. 

During recent elections, bond issues for con- 
solidated schools were passed in the following 
school districts: Litchfield Township, Brad- 
ford County, by a vote of 104 to 94; Ulster, 
Bradford County, by a vote of 188 to 10; Clan 
Township, Chester County, by a vote of 261 
to 214; North Coventry Township, Chester 
County, by a vote of 489 to 145; Tredyffrin 
Township, Chester County, by a majority of 
400 votes; Edgemont Township, Delaware 
County, with a majority of 50 votes; Upper 
Chichester Township, Delaware County, by a 
vote of 417 to 87. 

Tredyffrin Township approved a school loan 
of $275,000 for the erection of two modern 
grade buildings—one at Paoli and one at 
Strafford. 

Carlisle, at a special election on May 29, 
put over a school loan amounting to $335,000. 

Scranton passed a $5,000,000 bond issue in 
May, thus making possible a modern and ef- 
ficient public school system. 
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Langley High School;Band 

What is a good high school without a Band? Langley High School faced this proh- 
lem and one evening in May, 1923, a few musicians met for the purpose of organizing a 
School Band. Rehearsals were held during the few remaining weeks of school and in 
September, 1923, a definite organization, composed of 23 members, was formed. Since that 
time the Langley High School Band has had a gradual growth. 

When the band was first organized the matter of uniforms became a matter of great 
concern. The first five appearances were made in “civies” and then a plan of using white 
ducks, maroon sweaters and white sailor hats was adopted. This uniform was used during 
the remaining part of 1924 and up until Oct. 31, 1925 when for the first time the band 
appeared in their new uniforms. 

The uniforms, consisting of cap and cape made of school colors and white duck trous- 
ers, were made possible through the efforts of Mr. Cobaugh and Mr. Fickinger. Langley 
can now boast of thirty-eight uniformed musicians, a fully equipped drum major and a 
uniformed director. 

From the time the band was first organized it has never ceased to function. It plays 
at all athletic events of major importance both at home and abroad, gives several concerts 
every year, one of which is broadcasted from one of the Pittsburgh Radio stations, and 
plays many outside engagements. The band aims to function whenever the opportunity 
arises and is always willing to go along with every worthy cause.—N. W. Rankin. 





OUR ADVERTISERS 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans Health Teaching Problems 





Teachers will find in Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans a magazine full of classroom 
material, methods and aids—just the kind of 
help the teacher, whether experienced or be- 
ginning, needs. Each issue consists of 100 
large pages or more of material by successful 
teachers and leading educators dealing direct- 
ly with classroom problems. This magazine 
in no way conflicts with the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. It supplements our Journal 
and we heartily commend it to our 55,200 


members. 


The Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, has a health teaching program, 
worked out by an experienced teacher asso- 
ciated with a good practice school, which it 
furnishes on request to teachers. The plan 
does not call upon the teachers to advertise 
Cream of Wheat but it does give in ready-to- 
use form, original material for teaching fun- 
damental health habits in all grade groups 
from kindergarten to high school. 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 
Webster’s Dictionary has long been right- 
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fully regarded as a standard work of the 
utmost excellence, and the edition of “Webs- 
ter’s New International Dictionary,” just pub- 
lished, well maintains the established reputa- 
tion gained by the earlier editions. The new 
dictionary has been expanded to include many 
thousands of words which have been intro- 
duced into our language in recent years. It 
is indispensable to every complete reference 
library. 





JUVENILE POETRY 

That beauty and happiness and humor are 
to be found at the Pittsburgh Industrial Home 
for Crippled Children, is evidenced by the 
following poems brought to this office by Grace 
G. Swan. 

The school is a special school, part of the 
Pittsburgh public school system, for those boys 
and girls who are not able to attend the regu- 
lar public schools. 

Spring 
Spring is drawing near 
With its joy and cheer, 
The robin that has been away so long 
Will come and sing his joyous song, 
The sun will melt the snow, 
The gentle breezes blow, 
Flowers will bloom and sprout 
Happy birds will flit about, 
It is always nice to sing 
For the coming of Spring. 
James Thomas, Age 12 


June 
June, the month of beauty and flowers, 
The month of dreams of castles and towers, 
The month of thoughts of your dear old home, 
And the fields and meadows where you love to 
roam. 


June, when the golden sun shines bright, 
When the carnivals are a most happy sight, 
June, the month of the golden love, 
It all came from dear God above. 

Jacob Sandman, Age 13 


My Treasure 


I hide in my little oaken chest 

All the books that I like best. 

Some of war, some of golden deeds, 

And some of knights and their gallant steeds. 


Some stories of presidents and great men too 
Stories of kings and what they do, 
But in my little oaken chest 
There is the Bible which I like best. 
Jacob Sandman, Age 13 


Education a la Mode 


I often think how nice ’twould be 

If I could only live to see 

The day that knowledge rare and grand 

Might here at home be saved or canned, 

And then no more of school and such 

For really then we’d learn quite “much,” 

And when dear mother’d say, “My lamb, 

Come take your learning just like jam.” 

How fast we’d run, how gleefully, 

We’d glean our knowledge, you and me! 
Amelia Andriella, Age 14 
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BETHLEHEM SCHOOL POSTERS 

When the Community Chest Committee of 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, began to consider 
and to choose the poster to be used in their 
campaign for the year 1926, they came to the 
conclusion that the school children in the 
junior and senior high schools of Bethlehem 
could design as good and possibly better post- 
ers than any of the commercial posters offered 
for their choice. With this as their objective, 
three prizes of $15, $10 and $5 were offered 
for the three best posters submitted by school 
children in grades 8 to 12, inclusive. 
_ Ninety-one posters were submitted to the 
judges. The award was made on February 
23. The prize winner was printed in yellow, 
orange, blue and black. The design of the 
prize winning poster was cut in linoleum by 
high school pupils and printed in the school 
print shop. Two thousand of these posters 
were printed and distributed in advertising 
the Bethlehem Community Chest Campaign. 


DEPARTMENT EMBLEM CONTEST 
WON BY PITTSBURGH GIRLS 


Judges of the Department of Welfare Em- 
blem Contest have awarded first place to the 
design drawn by Viola Broskey of Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh. Second place was 
given to the drawing by Eunice S. Cole, Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh. The prizes 
awarded will be pictures, statuary or books 
according to the choice of the school. 

The seventy-seven designs submitted in the 
contest reveal careful thought and earnest ef- 
fort to symbolize the Department policies and 
activities. - 

You can put across to another mind only so 
much as that other mind is prepared to receive. 
—Edward S. Martin. 
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PROGRAM OF THE CENTRAL CONVEN- 
TION DISTRICT 
of the 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, October 7, 
8, 9, 1926 
At the Central State Normal School, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION 
. ASSOCIATION 


President, Charles E. Dickey, Superintendent 
of Schools, Allegheny County 

First Vice-President, Jessie Gray, Philadel- 
phia 

Second Vice-President, Rhys Powell, Superin- 

tendent of Schools, Scranton 

Executive Secretary, J. Herbert Kelley, Har- 
risburg 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, CENTRAL 
CONVENTION DISTRICT 


Principal G. D. Robb, President, Altoona 

Professor C. M. Sullivan, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, State Normal School, Lock Haven 

Principal Dallas W. Armstrong, Central State 
Normal School, Lock Haven 

Superintendent T. S. Davis, Blair County, 
Altoona 

Superintendent C. W. Lillibridge, McKean 
County, Smethport 

Superintendent W. A. Geesey, Sunbury 

Dean Will Grant Chambers, State College 

Superintendent W. M. Pierce, Ridgway 

Superintendent A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 

Miss Lillian Adams, High School Teacher, 
Lock Haven 

Miss Elizabeth Baird, Rural School Teacher, 
Island Route R. F. D., Lock Haven 

Miss Olive Winship, Graded School Teacher, 
Port Allegany 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1926 
10 A. M. 
Presiding, Superintendent Guy C. Brosius 
Address—“The Great Out-of-Doors,” Mr. 
Charles Lose 


11 A. M. 
Address, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, President, 
Juniata College, Huntingdon 


2 P. M. 


Presiding, Superintendent Sylvester B. Dunlap 
Address, Dr. Will Grant Chambers, State 
College ‘ 
Demonstration Lesson—Primary Methods, 

Miss Jessie Himes, State Normal School, 


Lock Haven ae 

Address—“Guidance as a School Function, 
Frank G. Davis, Dept. of Education, Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg 


8 P. M. 
Presiding, Superintendent J. W. Sweeney 
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Address—“What Steps to Where,” H. B. Hol- 
loway, State Superintendent Public In- 
struction, State of Delaware 


FRIDAY MORNING 
9 A. M. 
Round Table Conference 
Chairman—G. D. Robb 


11 A. M. 


Address—“Controlling Forces of Civilization,” 
W. R. Straughn, Ph.D., Principal, State 
Normal School, Mansfield 


ae. ME 
Department Meetings 
County Superintendents 
Chairman, T. S. Davis 
*Advisory Member, Robert C. Shaw, State 
Department 
City and Borough Superintendents 
Chairman, Superintendent W. M. Pierce 
*Advisory Member, State Superintendent 
Francis B. Haas a 
Rural School Teachers 
Chairman, Miss Elizabeth Baird 


Advisory Member, Superintendent John W. 
Sweeney 


Graded School Teachers 


Chairman, Superintendent Nelson P. Penson 
*Advisory Member, C. F. Hoban, State De- 
partment 


High School Teachers 


Chairman, Superintendent A. M. Weaver 
*Advisory Member, James N. Rule, State 
Department 


8 P. M. 


Presiding, Dr. James Herbert Kelley 
Address—“What is the Matter with America,” 
Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, Philadelphia 


9 P. M. 
Informal Reception by the Normal School 


SATURDAY MORNING 
9 A. M. 
Presiding, Principal Dallas W. Armstrong 


Address, Dr. Francis B. Haas, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction 


Address, Charles E. Dickey, President, Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, 
Pittsburgh 
10:30 A. M. 
Business Session 





1. All departments of the Normal School 
will be in operation daily from 8:00 A. M. to 


* State Department Representative for this group. 
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12 M. and from 1:20 to 4:00 P. M. Visitors 
will be welcomed at any time. 


2. No fee will be charged for attending 
the sessions. 


3. All persons wishing room reservations 
for this meeting should write C. M. Sullivan, 
State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 


Sectional meetings of any department will 
be arranged for at the Normal School either 
Friday or Saturday morning. 

The Mountain Arts Association is cordially 
invited to the meeting of the Central Conven- 
tion District of the P. S. E. A. 


Suggested Topics for Round Table Conference 


1. Do you think you have too many subjects 
to teach? 

2. In your opinion does the present school 
day afford sufficient time for doing your 
work well? Are you in favor of a long- 
er day? 

3. What is your most difficult classroom prob- 
lem this year? 

4, What type of Course of Study do you find 
most helpful in your daily work—the 
outlined or the detailed? 

5. Have we eliminated the non-essentials 
from our work in Arithmetic? 

6. Are we advocating and using modern 
texts in U. S. History, rather than those 
which (for example) teach our history 
by presidential administrations? 

7. Are we putting sufficient emphasis on vis- 
ual education? 

8. The Parent-Teacher Association as a tie- 
up between the school and the home. 

9. What should we teach in our high schools 
if there were no outside requirements? 

10. Why not delay required algebra until the 
tenth grade? 

11. What success has followed various schemes 
for accelerating pupils? 

12. Educating for social relationships. 

13. How the high school can at the same time 
be fair to 

a. Pupils who are likely to continue 
their education. 
b. Those who are likely to drop out. 

14. What is the effect on the pupil of a vital 
mastery of something? 

15. What is the primary purpose of the high 
school? 

16. Why not discover the fitness of everybody 
and educate accordingly? 

17. What are the moral effects of student 
participation in school government? 

18. How shall ‘the individual discover the 
purpose of his life? 

19. What is the effect of a vital mastery of 
something on the pupil? 

20. What is the primary purpose of the high 
school? 

21. Significance of the “Safety Education” 
Movement. 

22. Is the school in any way responsible for 
apparent failure of American civiliza- 
tion to reflect an adequate respect for 
law? (Illustrated, for example, in the 
fact that the homicide rate in the U. S. 
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is very high and has shown no signs of 
decreasing in the past two decades.) 

23. The place of the study of subject matter 
(as contrasted with Theory and Meth- 
od) in the professional education of 
teachers. 

24. Rural schools as social centers. 

25. Do examinations and tests help to stand- 
ardize the schools? 

26. Has the value of drill in the fundamentals 
of the common branches been overesti- 
mated? 

27. Shall the examination be retained as a de- 
cisive factor in determining promotions? 

28. Educational value of institutes and asso- 
ciation meetings. 

29. Large percentage of failures in eighth 
grade and first year high school. 

30. Why the platoon school? 

31. What kind of examination is best for the 
county certification to high school? 

32. What is the answer for the poorly trained 
teacher in a one-teacher school? 





IS THIS EDUCATION? 


I can solve a quadratic equation, but I can- 
not keep my bank balance straight. 

I can read Goethe’s “Faust” in the original, 
but I cannot ask for a piece of bread in Ger- 
man. 

I can name the kings of England since the 
War of Roses, but I do not know the qualifi- 
cations of the candidates in the coming elec- 
tion. 

I know the economic theories of Malthus 
and Adam Smith, but I cannot live within my 
income. 

I can recognize the “leif-motif” of a Wag- 
ner opera, but I cannot sing in tune. 

I can explain the principle of hydraulics, 
but I cannot fix a leak in the kitchen faucet. 

I can read the plays of Moliere in the orig- 
inal, but I cannot order a meal in French. 

I have studied the psychology of James and 
Titchener, but I cannot control my own tem- 
per. 

I can conjugate Latin verbs, but I cannot 
write legibly. 

I can recite hundreds of lines of Shakes- 
peare, but I do not know the Declaration of 
Independence, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
or the Twenty-third Psalm.—Bernadine Free- 
man. 





HONOR IN BUSINESS 


There is an honor in business that is the 
fine gold of it; that reckons with every man 
justly; that loves light; that regards kindness 
and fairness more highly than goods or prices 
or profits. It becomes a man more than his 
furnishings or his house. It speaks for him in 
the heart of everyone. His friendships are 
serene and secure.—Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. 


















































Directory Pennsylvania State Education 


Association 


400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
1925-1926 


President, Charles FE. Dickey, 595 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 

First Vice-President, Jessie Gray, 1301 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia 


Second Vice-President, Rhys Powell, Scranton 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Francis B. Haas, 
Harrisburg 
Presidents of Departments: 
Art, J. C. Boudreau, Pittsburgh 
County Superintendence, David C. Locke, Beaver 


—_—, Superintendence, Joseph F. 


Gradet F eomcad. Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 

High School, W. W. Lantz, Turtle Creek 

Higher Education, T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg 

is Sige "Primary, Ella Ruth Boyce, Pittsburgh 

Music, W. FF Scranton 

Rural Sthooh Lee L. Driver, Harrisburg 

Supervising Principals, F. R. Gilbert, Forty Fort 

Vocational Education and Practical Arts, Mrs. 
Green, Harrisburg 


OFFICERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Elected by the Executive Council) 
Treasurer—John C. Wagner, Carlisle 


Assistant Treasurer, John R. Helwig, Allentown 
Editor Emeritus, John Piersol McCaskey, Lancaster 


Executive Secretary and Editor, J. WHerbert Kelley, 
Harrisburg 
Research Secretary, C. Everett Myers, Harrisburg 


Rachel S. Turner, Harrisburg 
Hassler, Harrisburg 


Assistant Editor, 
Secretary, Margaret E. 


Presidents of Sections: 
High school: 


Classical, James R. 
Commercial, 


Hughes, Scranton 

. J. Eby, Harrisburg 
English, Ralph is. Blakeslee, Pittsburgh 
Mathematics, L. B. Nye, Harrisburg 
Science, L. Paul Miller, Scranton 


Social Studies (Pennsylvania Council for the Social 


Studies) Edgar C. Bye, Coatesville 


Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association, 

Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Higher Education: 

College and University, Howard R. Omwake, 
Lancaster Ba 

College Teachers of Education, William O, Allen, 
Easton a ee 

Pennsylvania Teacher Training Association, William 


D. Landis, Kutztown 


Vocational: 
Agriculture, Harold Park, Carlisle 
Continuation, Harry K. Balsbaugh, Harrisburg 
Home Economics, Wilhelmina Morgan, Linglestown 


Industrial Arts, G. H. Parker, Williamsport — 
Pennsylvania State Home Economics Association, 
Genevieve Fisher, Pittsburgh 


Presidents of Round Tables: 
Council on Educational Method, 


land, Elkins Park 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, Elmira Lodor, 
Philadelphia 
Extension Education, A. W. Castle, Harrisburg 
Health Education, J. Andrew Morrow, Towanda 
Library, Czarina Hall, Philadelphia 
Modern Language, I. L,. Foster, State College 
(Pennsylvania Council of Geography ‘Teachers, Nelle 
G. Hudson, Erie 
Pennsylvania Bookmen’s League, John [L. ‘T'wohig, 
Philadelphia 
Special Education, Ada M. Forry, Columbia 


Visual Education, Charles F. Hoban, Harrisburg 


Noonan, Mahanoy 


Anna G. 


Albert Lindsay Row- 
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TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT FUND 
(Elected by the Executive Council) 


Dodd, Chairman, Allentown 
A, Fenimore, Philadelphia 
Omwake, Collegeville 


H. W. 
Beulah 
George L,. 


TRUSTEES OF PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


(Created by the Executive Council) 


President, Charles EK. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
First Vice-President, Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 


Chairman, Trustees of the Permanent Fund, H. W. Dodd, 
Allentown 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


(Elected by the House of Delegates) 


a. Term expires Dec. 31, 1926 
John S, Carroll, Uniontown 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 
Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
.Carmon Ross, Doylestown 

b. ‘Term expires Dec. 31, 1927 
John Adams, Pittsburgh 
Will Grant Chambers, Chairman, 
John A. H. Keith, Indiana 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 
J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 


State College 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
(Elected by the House of Delegates) 


a. ‘Term expires Dec, 31, 1926 


M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 
D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield 


Holman White, Philadelphia 
II. H. Zeiser, Wilkes-Barre 
b. Term expires Dec. 31, 1927 
Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls 
Agnes C. Call, Chester 
Charles R, Foster, Chairman, 
D. B. Kraybill, Republic 
Mrs, Mary McDonough, Scranton 


Pittsburgh 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


(Authorized by Code of Ethics) 
Geo. Gailey Chambers, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Josephine F. Grainger, Allentown 
Florence M. Teagarden, Pittsburgh 
George Wheeler, Philadelphia 
Charles E. Dickey, ex officio, 1926 


COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES 
(Appointed by the President of the Association) 


Oliver P. Cornman, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Francis B., Haas, Harrisburg 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton 


Cheesman A, Herrick, Philadelphia 
Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 

A. B. Wallize, Harrisburg 

John W. Anthony, Pittsburgh 
Laura Hoffman, Milton 


Daisy B. Keim, Reading 
Emma K. Bossert, Phoenixville 
COMMITTEE ON TENURE 


(Appointed by the President of the Association) 
Albert Lindsay Rowland, Chairman, Elkins Park 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Catherine Foulke, Pittsburgh 
Hannah Kieffer, Shippensburg 
Josephine F. Grainger, Allentown 
Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, Mount Pleasant 
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wees 8 e ON gl cay HIGH ak pad CUR- CONVENTION DISTRICTS 
ULUM AND COLLEGE ENTR CE 1. Central 
REQUIREMENTS President, George D. Robb, Altoona 

(Appointed by the President of the Association) 2 oo C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 
Arthur J. Jones, Chairman, Philadelphia ‘ President, Everett A. Quackenbush, Towanda 
William W. Evans, Bloomsburg First Vice-President, . A. Killian, Forty Fort 
Charles R. Foster, Pittsburgh Second Vice-President, Marie I,. Diem, Scranton 
James M. Glass, Harrisburg 3. \Nosthwestermn ‘ 
Paul A. Mertz, Harrisburg President, Norman Koontz, Titusville 
G. C. L. Riemer, Bloomsburg First Vice-President, Edna J. Hazen, Cranesville 
oo Vanderslice, Woodlawn Secretary, Fay Daley, Erie 

; rslice, awn 

Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Philadelphia + 
NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER MEMORIAL COMMITTEE a a ce Seen 

(Appointed by the President of the Association) Ve <~ Finafrock, Chambersburg 
H. W. Dodd, Chairman, Trustees of the Permanent Fund, S. M. Stouffer, Hanover 

Allentown S. A. Johnston, Highspire 
Charles E. Dickey, President, Pittsburgh Ezra Lehman, Shippensburg 
Jessie Gray, First Vice-President, Philadelphia E, Gordinier, Millersburg 

ie fi. E. Gress, Lancaster 
N. E. A. COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS’ HOME 5_gontheagtera 

(Appointed by the President of the Association) President, Cheesman A. Herrick, Philadelphia 
Grace Noble Lacock, Pittsburgh Secretary, Walter Lefferts, Philadelphia 
Grace G. Swan, Pittsburgh 6. Western 


Chas. S. Davis, Steelton 


President, William H. Martin, Wilkinsburg 
Holman White, Philadelphia 


Secretary, F. W. Shockley, Pittsburgh 





Superintendents’ Directory 


I. COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
(*) New in Position 


County Name Address 
ee er ee re W. Reagmond Shank ..........0000. . Gettysburg 
ee ee Aeneas Be. TOON «os. ee cc nsec ccneses 595 Union Trust, Pgh. 
ee er errr Kittanning 
BPRWRT a ticr col actom ete ee ADVICE. BMOCKE 66 61:08 book's oeieles welds Oe Beaver 
a errr ee Ee ee errr Bedford 
ELD [eee eee aie eR LR a Cr ee  kcav ese wadeeeesced Mertztown 
EE eiidin sip ak key ae eee De NE 6 uN rer ee eeeny see ueeed Hollidaysburg 
BSDRMEOLG - g:svidieloametarcecm bee eS Towanda 
IE rk scek cee aceon ane Oe I ieee euwsacucoereees Doylestown 
I rely eee ‘ & eee Butler 
EN. G0seneasseserbwennee Ns hee hab 4.50 0a eee eRe Ebensburg 
DE viicevavan eocnewnceel eS eee rere Emporium 
Che CC Rs eee omer RRA NE cal, NIN i ba ds Sa sds eewewten -Mauch Chunk 
errr rr. fo) Bellefonte 
enter 353s Seek oh ence fg fe rr rrr West Chester 
COVE ROI SAS RP Rrersen eo ING ME PEMORUOR 6056 (5. 5 fae 8 So dD evo fal’on el ehchnee ae le AS Clarion 
ORUNONG oii.) okt ee ooee WN ME. PEO BUIO” S.re.-55) 55S erase reloe Saworene Clearfield 
NOs Oe acter isos Si ewes eee creer e Lock Haven 
a errr rrr coc, iy, eT ee Bloomsburg 
WD oe cbs elke eww eee Se SR errr errr Meadville 
Cumberland «2.666. ceses osene URED BROBY 2.16.5 oie% 16 ceain SU sole coo . Carlisle 
LYST CCIE een earn nen i SPR re err reer > nT 
WRDIR EO oo. oS caerosiowan mie sie ue eye a es aes - Media 
PORTE C TCC TOTO TTC OS eer St. Marys 
Shae Scent e Beha eee PM Gio ace uilng 2 sl tale cl North East 
0, OEE EET TT Oo re re ery Uniontown 
MPP SE. 6 fey ko.S 5 arones ar weir INCTIOORMIRSEIINEN sos .oo.cseis soeceieveie slenern en's Tionesta 
SEN Sos vadensa secon ean SO eee ra rs Chambersburg 
PE n08 news 60 oes caw Nee ee ee - McConnellsburg 
eee coer ro Sf.) eee Waynesburg 
EE es ne rer Huntingdon 
ag ARSUEIER fos sieves Slag iw eee eS CAM MIAN 6 = 5.5 0.605 oe. 5-ae eiers ave eave are Indiana 
SiETNON o.sis aise alkalines eae Ce i IIL. Sv bcu x caetdecsesveceaa Brookville 
ee ST ere UE TRC NO onc cc icccersowes Port Royal 
EROKAWOANNA «< 66.00+5 50000068 TOMAS HPANCIS® 2055 oice ek os os vee e ot Scranton 
MEANOBNECY. oka soe ins snes ee ne Lancaster 
RiatymenCe Axo uie keene oes ae ee A keeksceseycuer eine New Castle 
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County Name Address 
eS OC OO TT LEE OTT Parry ©. Mover soo ios cc. dw bien bale Lebanon 
CCT eee CTE e Mervin J. Wertinigit. 2.c<<.ccsecas os: Allentown, R. D. 
GZERNOY osc. awe ewes emns PE OGNOS ons: fel aaa eilatns Cee a Wilkes-Barre 
SE 550 se Sauns cen eael a er Williamsport 
WRONG RM 5/c0 sss: sitar aiernve.o' Gieleie ere aces SR A ere ee Smethport 
IRNENEGIS cave Bis: orennianeral ole ere Mmeleraers EB; Wis, MCOONNGIE 5 osc/aisi ici. a dia ciacis eenccwar Mercer 
0 EET OP ere TC Tr I TD io 66 Non Keaa ena eiee we McVeytown 
ET CRC Teer CT Terre CTT Ce i I ia veneetidatednewanes East Stroudsburg 
MONUSOMORY. occ coe civee se ceiees Po Ren re ere er re Norristown 
WEOIRONEIS oo a0'«, 0.00) s cc hens ewie eet ECU NUe DOWNS ct bxiaccieceia owing wieioreree Danville 
INOPUNAMIPCOR: ..666k6 cee ca eo.0% Geotee Aq. Grins cc. <s.a sass 0-00 eos Nazareth 
Northumberland ...........%: Cem ee Ee. WRT ooo cra lerncowcras staicio ene Sunbury 
REGIS csvera afeter ersineinio el erore mee Fee 5. aon hw Sie ener dia what wayerer aa New Bloomfield 
RGN ts or eres rr Sco tee CE BHRIIIOE so 3 5 dsrao-oe aia iatate wiesielers Milford 
ener rere ee re EE ar ee Coudersport 
ee re RI NE isda nase enw enwenens Pottsville 
SE tak adka nade naoeNeeee Pe ere Middleburg 
NN PO TOOT IE Te ee NN iin ve ceadasanmwenns Somerset 
RUBEN 5's: cceieict oie weenie woleg BE. ee HIG. o.oiccacaiadew cuwcedous Dushore 
CULT UGC) a aera Be Gre RBUIOE: 6.5 cos naeancnenwese aces Montrose 
SPICES steer ied oi ty oxrsicon crak Slag kee Gay MARC. occ eas cmbanasensonweers Wellsboro 
OEEDIOHND, oat la Sion vo oxeha waeetaiee Panos Op Biches « <ccu/s cewccwinw ancee Mifflinburg 
rr rere 1703 22h Cl ae enero at ee ert, Franklin 
WEBCO fora. cite: Dia evee' western eletio Ce She ETI guia wisia haatdsineice cteaieteus Warren 
ME ic h-enexxsseaaces Dee PGs nk ssencsadensaviues Washington 
NNO! oiera cide ecdwie waledce oseree Ma RU ae ERO MOUS oe oi ccs oc i ciof os Kivi mio a Rowe Honesdale 
WeetmetGtand .n.. ccc cccascces ee re ere Greensburg 
GIT TT ee ed HOMME Pie WONOAI sc. 55 weed. cco oe wa wears acs Tunkhannock 
renee mr ne Ts We Wi ckconxsdwsdserernsvs Ris York 


II. ASSISTANT COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


(*) New in Position 


County Name Address 
IR VSR dc Kets ciec ors wa Wee acne Baers ee re Gettysburg 
TD og taceevnsvaxeves es I ews soa wk naaev enna Kipling Road, Pgh. 
SO SS Aree re Aspinwall 
Boe Ore INGO 602 looters. «as ora eh aS ei ota era Mt. Lebanon, Pgh. 
i RPT re ee ee Carnegie Place, Pgh. 
Co Niet ROCCE aioioss cin s were cmetrannneseee 595 Union Trust, Pgh. 
pee ren Pe | Perr Ce ee ee Kittanning 
Oy et RS ok occnewens ieee rae seen Kittanning 
ROAM GI oss craw wee dian se Vara 1D AR) 2 OSG Ov earn ae lrerarae arte Beaver 
Weanle A (BArmlGe es oe cco cee aneiertaers Baden 
BE 5 owveuwdeesceweuewses TT ee Bedford 
BN 65654449484 SS Re REO RS RO WE ON we siatvwneewesoaeenas Oley 
Te: NS cee eae weee ewan Wernersville 
Witham A. Stricher ss. oc0.c. cccwmeries Intervilla 
Ee eee eee Te Terr Ty. I Oe I iio 5 kes aie rerearawe Tyrone 
BNAQEORGS 65.0) d-<,cgrereie eles aicierwetas Raymond W. Robvimison.>...060.066562 5 Towanda 
Wee WENO ROU a israel oes weteanereione Towanda 
RAIS S oso oc coerarotcio ee wa retools We SEND 6's Wa eke enaweeeens Perkasie 
So MGR WIN SURGES <5. cfs ose were Sinaw ccoeats Morrisville 
GRC os ob scek. tee ateteie oto wreretare Rarchehree (MMO a ordi oh a: dco shehchahoresteiticlece eee Butler 
Cale OG 5.2 obo iol new cicnaiate alae Slippery Rock 
CN x cca tewnedeenewwres COTE C017” See nee eae year ee Johnstown 
Cee Wa. EGON o/s als sere maak ies Barnesboro 
Claka Ub.  SHRGOG . 6s io:iag cee ciweacaeeeds Wilmore 
CE 5 60550 14 S4 eee ees Co eer Lehighton 
CONIER™ cnc cicic bce eainnndteones EBs © a IOUROGI 5% o2 arcetstecis oso aerma alte Port Matilda 
CREAN 2565s hooanianieiemaine eae George Hh. Creeeaih. . . 2. 6c cdsccwsccs West Chester 
OUCN: Pea RAERCU Geo are, 05. cts arurelailawmineteate West Chester 
Ola ION oes Score eeeleoeas Ee i Di sa Wi oo oie ciinret sade oa tessa uae ams Clarion 
CICRTNOIE® 5. ccs cciasedaveowasr BGnCroLde ©. MGs <i usovdiieccmeweee Curwensville 
Dawicd A. Vv soo. sie- 5c: s eierdeateloe ec Westover 


COMMA. oss buh ewseucsa wees NGM WA RIKOR cc adc warns ei euie eta Catawissa 
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Lackawanna 


Re aT OT EO: Ray H. Light* 
sea Stns Si ck PR te ce Hobart A. Farber* 


jena dee eee n eee ee He es 


Northampton 
Northumberland 


ee os Jas. M. Frankenfield 
Sie ey John B. Boyer 
POR Sr reer et Albert EB. Deckard... 0.00% 

Sad cata wh GI d Lie A ae AO Paul H. Conner 
here er re Martin E. Foyle 


Susquehanna 


ie IR awrite tre eee James A. Yard 


‘pao 6 5S) e ow oe Oe OS: 2 


eo a ee ee ee ee ee Tee 


oer eee eee ee eeee 





ER A RS Mer OluG. GE. BONN. 6s oes es 
DDR MENU ceete tute came Neer ots Ernest R:. Hadiock. ....5.0. 6.6% 


POMS Pe eee Ry ger Anna Montgomery* .......... 


es re et. Cc Bis Cc | gl a ere 


Ped 0 Ie noe 20 Oe Joseph E. Weaver............ 


Aus alah Woe Sent tS 4S ara eee RU; ses, MBS AERINARG 55 65love cso alae 
Koes She ict bios vi Se Kate G. Barnes 


eS eR re RCS | ype] Oe i) (Fel Fs ae ee nea 
ss schte Ne bert Mi ice oF Horace L. Walter 


Edward E. Marvin* 


H. LeRoy Blair 
W. G. Burkett 


John H. Elliott 
James Hughes 
Charles F. Maxwell 
Samuel C. Wallace 
Harry M. Cooper 
Amos J. Krebs 


ee COT NAS Robert M. Sampson........... 


eeoee reer eee ee eee eee eres 
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II. ASSISTANT COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS (Continued) 
County Name Address 
TEENS eae eI EN CRT EA CEee Charles F. Adamson.................-Meadville 
Martha i. Britton. «666s. se cae en tee Meadville 
Be rece seta ts oetuawae ae We OME. SRG orsrcccanl cs cc coc nccewws vive oeel@amerele 
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eS Rr ee ee Harrisburg 
Pty hoe Willis E. Seiders...........0..0.5.++-BR@Gia 
a. SL gr Prrererer re ress Wayne 
Wilcox 
Union City 
Frances L. Burchfield* Edinboro 
Fayette City 
John W. Harbaugh* .......... Mill Run 
Eeten IN: (Warnoll «ccc acd ve Connellsville 
James G. Robifson............ Smock 
poi A ter, tee I ee Raymond G. Mowry.......... Quincy 
Waynesburg 
SA ae ape MPA AACN oo.6 sensed aster Huntingdon 
Indiana 
PD ALO ARIO ON a 55 Voici vin eleva er aravers Indiana 
oS) Est ae ce er ge ee er ere Brookville 
Horace A. Mooney* .......... Brockwayville 
RS RR NC Robert M. Northup*.......... Dalton 
eer eee een G. Reed Alexander........... Lancaster 
MEI MGRISE 0556 605 els & Sie speeiels Blue Ball 
ys PRAT. amo or.ccse aig ances Elizabethtown 
eT Ee CT re re Mahoningtown 
Matic ies be Bie ae Cornwall 
Be OCR Ce Catasauqua 
SNE ohh ob hileaee Shickshinny 
I ci cee xeaenanwien Wapwallopen 
SO =“ errr rer Honesdale 
a. HAS WV IKCHCID” ice ia ece eres enw Drums 
Paurick “1. HhANe® ...60. 66 cs Parsons 
sper te aie tetas ceateener ers Geoewe A. Ferrell. ..... 00.005. Picture Rocks 
Mt. Jewett 
1 SSA RA raat Mercer 
William M. Johnston.......... Mercer 
Lewistown 
Patil ane wear Stroudsburg 
Biel Sk dennis baste Nec rc ate Ws MDP RBEVOR, 5s ores cctools o% Norristown R D 
a ee Willow Grove 
i. le Norristown 
Bisieatavexa teen Butztown 
ee Pere ee Herndon 
New Bloomfield 
Rr ee Coudersport 
Bee a rach toransiebetons Heckscherville 
eS rr rer Hegins 
ey eer er rrr re Ringtown 
RUSE teers Berlin 


Berlin, R. D. 


Montrose 
Covington 
Franklin 


Gravity 
Greensburg 
Greensburg 
Greensburg 
Greensburg 
York 














ARAaAWDW 
eB OOOCCESS eSB Oe Cera a 
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III. DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 
(*) New in Position 


District Name Post . Office County 
Abington twp. .......... Edward S. Ling........... po err Montgomery 
Allentown city .......... 2 A” eer Allentown ........ Lehigh 
MEOONE CILY ccs as cee ees Robert E. Laramy.......... PRWOOUEE 6 xis aissérs see Blair 
Ambridge boro.......... Samuel Pausold............. ATMADFIOSO: occ. ss Beaver 
Archbald boro...........<. William A. Kelly........... Arechbald .......... Lackawanna 
Ashland boro............ Edward W. Taylor......... Ashland . 2.6. eke Schuylkill 
INGHICY DOEQ.. «60-06 6 ecw P. Merman Preue.........«: pO eee rere Luzerne 
Bammer Berd... ...66..4. Oscar W. Ackerman*...... ee Northampton 
Beaver Falls boro........ Pioyd: Atwell <5. sic ca ccense Beaver Falls ...... Beaver 
Bellevue boro........... J. Freeman Guy*.......... BOMOVGG «6c cccess: Allegheny 
Borwitk Boro... .. 2.26.56. ee a 7 eee Cy ee Columbia 
Bethlehem city ......... William H. Weiss*......... Bethlehem ........ Northampton 
Blakeley boro .......... eee Peckville ......0¢. Lackawanna 
Bloomsburg town ....... Beis (SEGRNOR Ss o.5 os: sce ss oes Bloomsburg ....... Columbia 
Braddock boro .......... Thos. G. McCleary......... Te Allegheny 
Bradford city .......... James F. Butterworth...... Bradford ......... McKean 
errr ee ere er ae Bucks 
Butler iY ..0300600 ee INO: A. \GANGOM: 6:5 oacc cc owe 301) Cy: ee Butler 
Canonsburg boro ....... BOW EOC oa fai dics cata sede Canonsburg ....... Washington 
Carbondale city ......... games J. Crane®... 2.666 6s Carbondale ........ Lackawanna 
Carlisle boro .......-.2. Ue Ce WAGNOE oe ce woe ercet CEBNMIGr 2 sce c-2is.s- Cumberland 
Carnegie bero .......... Norman L. Glasser*........ CAPNGMIG: 6606 us0 Allegheny 
CCC MEW: 6.656cees ce sies Cs eae Canonsburg ....... Washington 
Chambersburg boro ..... (SS ee Chambersburg ..... Franklin 
Charleroi boro .......... Thomas L. Pollock......... oe Washington 
Cheltenham twp ........ Pe errs Blkins Park....... Montgomery 
CHESCER CHEV: oc ckicecoucw es Norman W. Cameron....... CHERAB sa. esr Delaware 
ee By Wes I a6 kn + bh oo ees So rerer Cree Allegheny 
Clearfield boro: .........<« George E. Zerfoss.......... Cleariiel c66 4.6% Clearfield 
OG AT SaaS eee era D, T.. Meishberger.........-. Shamokin ........-. Northumberland 
Coatesville city.......... Cari ©. Benmer™....... 00: Coatesville: 2.0.5... Chester 
Columbia boro .......... Paul E. Witmeyer.......... RNR 0564s eee Lancaster 
Connellsville city........ er Connellsville ....... Fayette 
Conshohocken boro ...... Robert C. Landis.......... Conshohocken ..... Montgomery 
COERY (CHOW ~cccs. cs oes Ralph S. Dewey*.......... COREY 5 oosieis o> eaees Erie 
eee Walter R. Douthett........ CE ..vxandisasces Delaware 
Dickson City boro........ PP. M. Brennan... so << 600s: Dickson City....... Lackawanna 
ere pc ee ee DIGH ONE x aniorenieers ee Washington 
Dormont boro .......... Ralph Radceliffe............ DGEMOGNE ice ease es Allegheny 
DUBOIS CIOY «cece cede W.. ©. Sampson........052 060 DOIG eoe:sdicccces Clearfield 
i SS eee Leisenring ........ Fayette 
Dunmore Doro ......60<. Jas. Re Gilliean”..... .<.. <2 BHEIIOERG  oohose\scace 5 Lackawanna 
Duquesne city .......... C. He Wonorde 2. 0ss cs ence Duquesne ......... Allegheny 
HIQStON CIGVs 6 6cs00ecnsa AES CEO 20) 3 \ ae ae re ISEOMB so aicict cs arerarevan Northampton 
E. Conemaugh boro ..... Be Be SHOWEOR: oc oe wsiocermers Conemaugh ....... Cambria 
Ellwood City boro....... Wie (Raw SIMGls. cs xsie cscs Ellwood City....... Lawrence 
err ERs Mo 6s a, 6.6 was I crigna ce whe wun' Erie 
POrTell DOPE ......c5cces i} eer ee IAREOED os oie chet acctarc's Mercer 
gO rer John H. Campbell.......... Carbondale ........ Lackawanna 
Kora City bore..<..5 56.2. Pe Ee NS x é5 002 eens BROFG GIG) osc ece. Armstrong 
Forest City boro........ SUE MIT ow es diedesaees Forest City........ Susquehanna 
oe. 5 ner ——_— rere Franklin ..... ees Venango 
a rr SOO Se ME bbe cds te danas McClellandstown .. Fayette 
Greensburg boro ........ Thomas S. March.......... Greensburg ....... Westmoreland 
Greenville boro ......... G@. 5B. Gerberieh....... 02: Greenville ......... Mercer 
Hanover boro ......5... San Me. SUOUMEOES 5an/o-o Sorcie- ose FIGNOVGE co. ses ues York 
Harrisburg city ......... eee re Harrisburg ........ Dauphin 
Haverford twp.......... Joseph W: Hull. .......000: Upper Darby...... Delaware 
MW 8 obo eee secwes Joseph B. Gabrio..... ‘ined 13 EAC) 7) a epee Luzerne 
er er ere Luzerne 
Hollidaysbure .........- ©... Vi TR QIGWy os oe eeioicwes Hollidaysburg ..... Blair 
Homestead boro ........ i !.l eee  re Homestead ........ Allegheny 
Huntingdon boro ....... Be ‘We (Banelaw: «x. csceucnes Huntingdon ....... Huntingdon 
Ind@iema Goro .........%. He V. Herlinger. ....-.2... iG lett eerie Indiana 
Jeannette boro ......... ys WP IN irae wo ciea si'e see NCRIMCUEC 2 oS os wee Westmoreland 


Johnsonburg boro ....... i eee rere Johnsonburg ...... Elk 
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III. DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS (Continued) 
District Name Post Office County 

Johnstown city ......... S ca OIRIWHOD ss kes ee ele wmiae JONNStOWN: ...665<: Cambria Ta 
SUMNER DOTO 2... 00s cece a Ree eer. I oe dean's were Blair Ta 
BBNREIDOED: ois a's 6s cia cass Willis R. Skillman*........ ae McKean Tt 
Kingston boro .......... CB PHBAVON 65.666 sio6s es 868 i eee Luzerne Ti 
Kittanning boro ........ Clyde W. Crammer......... Mittanning ........ Armstrong Ty 
Lancaster city .......... H. BE. Gress..........-.005. eS ae Lancaster Ur 
Lansford boro .......... BE. M. Balsbaugh*.......... a ae Carbon Ur 
eer es es errr errr Westmoreland Va 
LAROROR CRY «20.50 cees eee rer rere Lebanon W 
Lewistown boro ......... Chavies S. Come............ Lewistown ........ Mifflin W 
Lock Haven city......... Nelson P. Benson.......... Lock Haven ....... Clinton W 
ee a Michael A. Dively.......... WN Wexkwiv cane Blair W 
Lower Merion twp ...... Se ear ee APOMOTE ... 26.2555 Montgomery W 
Mahanoy City boro...... eS rer ree Mahanoy City ..... Schuylkill W 
Mahanoy twp ........... Joseph F. Noonan.......... Mahanoy City ..... Schuylkill Ww 
McKeesport city........ Joseph B. Richey........... McKeesport ....... Allegheny W 
McKees Rocks boro..... ES POON NSGON 6: 5. 6.5.60.56-000.05% McKees Rocks..... Allegheny W 
Meadville City.......... Milen i. Brown* .........; i ee Crawford W 
Middletown boro........ i, EN. vce cokvavaces Middletown ....... Dauphin W 
ere Cari L. Miliward.......... errr. Northumberland W 
Minersville boro ........ C. EB. Boutabush........... Minersville ........ Schuylkill W 
Monessen city .......... Clark R. McClelland........ eee Westmoreland sg 
Monongahela city....... ere Monongahela ...... Washington 

Mount Carmel boro...... Wilbur M. Yeingst......... Mount Carmel ..... Northumberland 

Mount Pleasant boro....John C. Haberlen*......... Mount Pleasant.... Westmoreland 

Mount Pleasant twp..... Lloyd F. Rumbaugh........ Mount Pleasant....Westmoreland 

Muhlenberg twp......... Ciiaten TE. Gabe”... kee sass a. ere Berks 

Munhall boro .........s Charlies KR. Stone.......... Marhatl <..0 06k co Allegheny 

Nanticoke boro ......... A. P. Diffendafer.......... Nanticoke ......... Luzerne 

Nanty-Glo boro ......... Daniel W. Williams........ Nanty-Glo ........ Cambria 

New Brighton boro...... So NONE coc aieeanss oar New Brighton..... Beaver 

New Castle City........ rere New Castle........ Lawrence 

New Kensington boro....Ernest T. Chapman........ New Kensington. ..Westmoreland 

Newport twp ........... Ss eee Glen Lyon......... Luzerne 

Norristown boro ........ ee eee eee Norristown ....... Montgomery 

Northampton boro ...... Clyde S. Frankenfield....... Northampton ...... Northampton 

Oil City boro ........... ROY CA. MoOUM” «2656s Se een OWP OI sb sees Venango 

Old Forge boro.......... ye © re Old Poerge .....05. Lackawanna 

Olyphant boro .......... Jno. A. Dempsey........... Olpemamt 2... cccces Lackawanna 

Palmerton boro ......... dense N.. Roeder*.... 0.0.56. Palmerton ........ Carbon 

Philadelphia city ....... Edwin C. Broome.......... Philadelphia ...... Philadelphia 

Phoenixville boro ....... Martin L. Peters........... Phoenixville ....... Chester 

Pittspureh ity ......... William M. Davidson....... Pittspuren: 2.2%... «. Allegheny 
ee ES een errr i. ree Luzerne 

Plymouth boro .........; Henry S. Jones*..... Brat Plymouth ...05<.:. Luzerne 

Pottstown boro ......... B. Frank Rosenberry*...... IPOUESCOWN: o0.6.6.54 60% Montgomery 

Pottaville city .......... George H. Weiss........... 6. eee Schuylkill 
‘Punxsutawney boro...... Fe Ls doc we xmesnees Punxsutawney .....Jefferson 
re Sydney V. Rowland........ WYRE occu cece ce Delaware 

Ramin BOro .......s6s5 Cos. PWAIBON. 66s ese eee ware BEAAGOCK, 2.060808 Allegheny 

Renegine Cy... csces Lamdis TARMET 2. .ccscesses eee Berks 

Redstone twp ........... 1) WS PRP AOE 5 6 ieee Scat REPUDHC 2.06 66 6 c's: Fayette 

Renovo boro ........60+: Frank A. Berkensstock..... eee Clinton 

Ridgway boro .......... oe ee” rere ae Elk t 
Rochester boro ......... Denton M. Albright*....... ROCKCSTEr «6.06 Beaver 

Rostraver twp .......... he errr Belle Vernon ...... Westmoreland 

ee, errr Wm. W. Spigelmeyer....... eee Clearfield 

I gk kkk ccccavs i. ES SDelaney’..... 6s... c cee SA ee Bradford 

Scottdale boro .......... J. N. Wameemian........... Seottdale .....60%. Westmoreland 

Scranton’ City 2... .6s00s< Rhys Powell ......6..é6.%.. Scranton ....6 0.0. Lackawanna 

Shamokin boro .......... Joseph Howerth............ Shamokin ......... Northumberland 
re Pe eee i, eee Mercer 

Shenandoah boro ....... J Wo ODODE «oc csc ede oe os ce Shenandoah ....... Schuylkill 

Pteciton DOro.. 6. sss 666s Chas.nS. DAVIS occ cscs ees Steelton ..66..cee Dauphin 

Sunbury city ........... Walter A. Geesey.......... TET Northumberland 

Swissvale boro .......... , ORE OF. Co) Sy SRR a Swieevale ......... Allegheny 

Tamaqua boro .......... PO kd x bave ek dexter po eee Schuylkill 
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III. DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS (Continued) 


District Name Post Office County 
Tarentum boro ......... Cee Tarentum.........< Allegheny 
ae Wm. S. Robison........... re Lackawanna 
THroep DOTO.. cc eccccs . eS | er ae Lackawanna 
Titusville city .......... Norman Koontz ........... WEE 6a cewnwea Crawford 
Teves BOPO ... 2265-05 as Se ee Blair 
Uniontown city ......... Milton D. Proctor*......... Uniontown ........ Fayette 
Upper Darby twp ...... H. M. Mendenhall.......... Upper Darby ...... Delaware 
Vandergrift boro ....... iy Se Ch aie wd enenen Vandergrift ....... Westmoreland 
Warren boro ........... DP. We wee SE . oo 5 oe wes WWEBEOH 6 6 cis: c:c'sereccca Warren 
Washington city ........ AEROS G1 Geena eee Washington ....... Washington 
Waynesboro boro ....... J. Clair McCullough........ Waynesboro ....... Franklin 
West Chester boro....... Walter L. Philips.......... West Chester ...... Chester 
West Pittston boro....... ee Sere West Pittston ..... Luzerne 
West Mahanoy twp...... Patrick FP. Dagan.......... Lost Creel ........ Schuylkill 
Whitehall twp ......... W. .F. HOMMaR .c2 cece Allentown ........ Lehigh 
Wilkes-Barre city ....... ee Are Wilkes-Barre ...... Luzerne 
Wilkinsburg boro ....... William H. Martin......... Wilkinsburg ...... Allegheny 
Williamsport city ....... A. B WOaeee”. 0 cece cess. Williamsport ...... Lycoming 
Windber boro ........... A) cas CO CO nr WINGHGE . .c:oc65s os Somerset 
Wintom bere ..... 22sec James L. McCloskey........ ROARUND oi cieraicicie Salata Lackawanna 
Woodlawn boro ......... H. R. Vanderslice*......... Woodlawn ........ Beaver 
WOES CIGY 5 oss. Saoeiiomaee Richard O. Stoops.......... MOM - caracoee's hee York 


IV. ASSISTANT DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 


(*) New in Position 


District Name Post Office County 
Chester city ....... Samuel C. Miller ........0. CP SN vcwanevnns Delaware 
eer George O. Moore.......... PT oii tai dh oatela eee Erie 
Harrisburg city....Martin H. Thomas......... Harrisburg ....... Dauphin 
Philadelphia city... 

Associate Supt. ..George Wheeler ........... Philadelphia ...... Philadelphia 
7 ..Oliver P. Cornman......... arr ss 
" « tsemis Nusbaum ........--6 ee. _ 
oA ..Armand J. Gerson......... waren ats 3 
Assistant Supt. ..Samuel L. Chew............ eae = 
ee ~« Malton ©. Cooper... . ss. cee sis 
* ..Charles A. Coulomb........ ae nh 
“ ..Omear Gereem™ ...... 05008: ee - 
” .. Gertrude A. Golden......... Se (Fpeaeaenns ™ 
es CRONE G We WING) 5 w< c:e cision or. - 
” .. Frank Bell Kline*.......... - 6 tA ‘ 
* .. Walter G. McMullin........ erceats - 
“ ..Henry Roberts, Jr.......... wo be 
- «0 MUONS WRERD oc cc cececes - ie ” 
Pittsburgh city .... 
Associate Supt. ..Charles R. Foster.......... Pittebergh ......5 Allegheny 
si wobbanis M. Beavitt.......00.. ali er: - 
as «Robert M. Sherrard........ Cotto: “8 
" SS ae Cs @weatecmu’ ip 
Reading city ...... Amanda E. Stout.......... ee ree Berks 
County Superintendents ........ 66 
Ass’t County Superintendents... 97 
District Superintendents........ 154 
Ass’t District Superintendents... 22 
Total Superintendents........ 220 


Total Ass’t Superintendents... 119 
er necgereeens 332 











Local Branches—1925-26 





No. of Percent 
Members Teachers 


Adams County 

Cy “SIG. on ia hisels i dwcewcnas 
Pres. Warren K. Enck, Biglerville 
Sec. Myrtle Raffensperger, Arendts- 


ville 
Allegheny County 
OUNEY “SMBUICUCC 66.506 6 6:5.5.6 5 00:0 eae 


Pres. Charles Shaffer, Wilmerding — 

Sec. Isabel White, North Braddock 
TRNRAN ONE» ois ha hig his ob se istwin ie ee eae 

Pres. George W. Gilmore, Braddock 

Sec. Ella M. Clarke, Braddock 
AWG 5.55 '6:o)a.5 1615: 6 55:5 Se aw eee 

Pres. N. L. Glasser, Carnegie 

Sec. Robert S. Doyle, Carnegie 
EE ais cn G55. ee SAS eR Ne biee 

Pres. Mazie Griffiths, ‘Clairton 

Sec. Helen Wilson, Clairton 
OTIMOING 5 6 a5 5s oS Gi os bo OAK Betws 

Pres. Ralph Radcliffe, Dormont 
PPUGMDENO. 265s cn aes Aas So ser aaa 

Pres. Fred E. Haines, Duquesne 

Sec. Elizabeth M. Best, Dravosburg 
BAIMEBCRBTE: 9826415 bw esos ce sake hea ees 

Pres. George Gould, Homestead 

Sec. Margaret F. Close, Homestead 
DETR OIIOE 5 5. cowieck prs esis ees slo bie oo see 

Pres. J. B. Richey, McKeesport 

Sec. Maud Woods, McKeesport 
Bs IIR a s6s 55's’ 6-4.4 oor aware 

Pres. T. K. Johnston, McKees Rocks 

Sec. Florence McGlauflin, McKees 

Rocks 


PAPRUBNID BND 5 a5 asc scl do Ge wis wren oe ie 
Pres. Charles R. Stone, Munhall 
Sec. N. A. Knepley, Munhall 
Pittsburgh  ....6:c-0<.s 
Pres. L. B. Hull, Pittsburgh 
Sec. Gertrude Lemmon, Pittsburgh 
Rankin ... 
Pres. C. L. Wilson, Rankin 
BWANEWOIS) Gas sawn ns ccnuGen eae bine ee wes 
Pres. Lawrence A. James, Swissvale 
Sec. Maude B. McClelland, McKeesport 
ARAM MOTRUMNRIN. 5 oss 5 /oin eos Sates eae einer ere sac 
Pres. A. D. Endsley, Tarentum 
Sec. Hazel Hykes, Tarentum 
WMAMATIEONEE  ocnis vist oes aS ee ORO 
Pres. Vinnie E. Knappenberger, Wil- 
kinsburg 
Sec. Lucy Fiscus, Wilkinsburg 
Armstrong County 
MSOMNTY TROUICMER. ook kd ec weecw dese oes 
Pres. J. L. Hazlett, Kittanning 


Sec. Margaret B. Shubert, Ford City 
RAMA UININAS ro io th alia a 5 Gini oes ior ss ne AIRS 


Pres. H. J. Becker, Kittanning 
Sec. Della Gough, Kittanning 
Beaver County 
WOunby TDBTtNte. 66s kk 5 oko ba oo Roe RS 
Pres. David C. Locke, Beaver 
Sec. E. D. Davidson, Beaver 
1 | | ge ee WU a ee eee 
Pres. Samuel Fausold, Ambridge 
Sec. Esther Baeuerlein, Ambridge 
BPOAVOE TAR no vacdiccee be awenaee eae ous 
Pres. Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls 
Sec. Elizabeth Barton, Beaver Falls 
ROW. MAPIRMEON: 6.6.6 sseca sina ser exwe ars 
Pres. S. W. Lyons, New Brighton 
ERRORS ins bia 5 b5-5 6b Fao wee oO eK ewes 
Pres. S. R. Grimm, Rochester 
Sec. Elizabeth C. McCoy, Rochester 
WO IIDR 55055 civiw spew raaaee ese eiais 
Pres. H. R. Vanderslice, Woodlawn 
Sec. Esther K. Dewhirst, Woodlawn 


2396 


116 


69 


112 


60 


130 


316 


83 


2803 


48 


77 


60 


176 


508 


63 


98 


89 


vi | 


133 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


81 


100 


96 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


No. of Pencent 


Bedford County 


CBUNEy BESEUC: cci6k score ese A 
Pres. Lloyd H. Hinkle, Bedford 
Sec. H. H. Brumbaugh, Defiance 


Berks County 
MOOUMtYy WNSEUICO: -6<. 5 5-d:5 ss de neous slents 
Pres: C¢. B. Cole, Temple, BR. F. D:; 


See. Calvin A. Unger, Intervilla 

PR OCMRCMETRRE, 515i 0e 6 5:9) bv 0n6 io SLI Wee sepc exe biecer elev’ 
Pres. Walter S. Frees, Reading 
Sec. Leonard K. Rothermel, Reading 


Blair County 
COUNRtyY TASUIMC oc cices cs teeceeuwscas 
Pres. C. V. Erdly, Hollidaysburg 
Sec. T. S. Davis, Hollidaysburg 
MRD EOGOIAL oy 5a 5.6. rk 4.065108. 6 oe are wee GES OKA aE aCe 
Pres. Jennie Brennecke, Altoona 
Sec. Zella K. Mortimer, Altoona 
eo ee ee ee ee ee 
Pres. Charles S. Kniss, Juniata 
Sec. Inez Haggerty, Juniata 
Logan Township ....+- csecees Uae ereio 
Pres. M. A. Dively, Altoona 
Sec. Margaret C. heiiahese Altoona 
Tyrone 
Pres. N. H. Ryan, Tyrone 
Sec. Jean Guyer, Tyrone 


Cee ee AEE OES O.0 66 68 we HRS we 6 6 


Bradford County 
*County Institute 
Pres. E. A. Quackenbush, Towanda 

Sec. Alice Hollister, Towanda 

RC aor erate ce ekeaie Sie vere ICICLE ele ea eiels 
Pres. E. E. Hinman, Athens 
Sec. Angie E. Heverly, Sayre 


Bucks County 
COUNTY SMBEIEUEC 6.06 ee iccee ee eos see w ce’ 
Pres. J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown 
Sec. S. M. Smyser, Morrisville 
Bristol 
Pres, H. E. James, Bristol | 
Sec. Jane W. Rogers, Bristol 


Butler County 
COUNMEY TNSUITULC ...66.55e ce sien ese b45 os 
Pres. Loyal F. Hall, Butler 
Sec. Emily Irvine, Butler 
PL) eer rat eS PEPE ir are hr ea Rie ar ar at a ee ara ae) 
Pres. Jno. me Gibson, Butler 
Sec. J. B. Storey, Butler 


Cambria County 

(COMuniy TBOSUTUES 6656 cc ence wc eeser news 
Pres. M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
Sec. Eleanor Paterick, Hastings 

East Conemaugh ..... ei etetaie a eabe ae Maat algoats 
Pres. F. B. Snowden, Conemaugh 
Sec. Elmira Martin, Conemaugh 

Johnstown 
Pres.. D. D, McMaster, “Johnstown 
Sec. Bertha Lowman, Johnstown 


Cameron County 
County PMStICUTE 6c cc cic cesec cece sees 
Pres. Mrs. Olive O. Smith, Sinna- 
mahoning 
Sec. Katherine Orr, Emporium 


Carbon County 
GOUREY THBtICUTe: 66.6 be 680 8 oes bee. 88 
Pres, James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk 
Sec. Elizabeth C. Wills, aw 
TiAMAEONE, icin cicieissiaeiels es oie oe arn eae Arcee 
Pres. E. M. Balsbaugh, Lansford. 
Sec. Frank S. Hartman, Lansford 
PPalMertOM ..cccccccsessecvccrsecevesess 
Pres. J. N. Roeder, Palmerton 
Sec. Emma J. Fee, Palmerton 


*100¢ enrolment in the Nationa] Education Association. 


346 


589 


56 


84 


380 


59 


494 


64 


352 


147 


970 


35 


496 


51 


315 


37 


65 


Members Teachers 


100 


100 


100 


109 


100 


109 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


99 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


77 


100 
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No. of Percent No. of Percent 
Members Teachers Members Teachers 
nt pil MT ee Cee ee 57 100 
eS tae os Cee a ie haart ota 346 100 Pres. Walter R. Douthett, Darby 
Pres. I’. Glenn Rogers, Bellefonte Sec. Lillian V. Kelley, Darby : 
Chester County a hag ewe“ RD Strida 69 100 : 
: res. Jos. . Huff, Upper Darby ‘| 
County TAMMIE ..0.6rescceseceenesees 536 100 Sec. Emily H. Hughes, Upper Darby ‘4 
Pres. A. B. Moyer, Downingtown Radnor Township 70 100 
Sec. Mrs. Agnes Taylor, West Chester Sea ores | ae : 
3 5 Pres. Sydney V. Rowland, Wayne 
re | enn et ee ee 116 100 * ms 
Pres, Wayne MacVeach Cuatauetie IGE EIMGUN dc sweccuke die cecseeuswuees 155 100 
p aay ‘ Canis & pl CGhatuetite Pres. H. M. Mendenhall, Upper Darby 
Phoenixville . 50 100 Department of Public Instruction........ 51 100 ‘ 
P aEAgtin ‘Peters, Phoenix cilia: Pres. Francis B. Haas, Harrisburg 
ace i Sec. Dorr E. Crosley, Harrisburg 
West Chester .......ccceccscsccsccsene 88 100 Elk C = 
Pres. Walter L. Philips, West Chester ‘ omy 
Sec. Margaret E. Wolfangle, West Cowmte BMMGIe cececcscdccecceuesees 189 100 
Chester Pres. J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 
Sec. O. G. F. Bonnert, Wilcox 
Clarion County FONMMSGMDUNE: .. oie asccacsncseucacacs . 41 100 
County Institute te teeeeeeee bette eee eeeee 283 100 Pres. Emilie Lawrence, Johnsonburg- 
Pres. Merritt Davis, Clarion Sec. Elenore Tillack, Johnsonburg 
Sec. A. F. Reed, East Brady WE cue ciugete canis ce eeerpetkas 43-100 
Clearfield County Pres. W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
MO SED an 5G oboe one ewkweeee 498 100 Sec. Margaret R. Clark, Ridgway 
Pres. Paul A. Zetler, Curwensville Erie County . 
Sec. Ruth Williamson, Clearfield Cammty SUSU oncde ces vecacaseces ‘ 385 83 
ClOSERONG gsisieesre Casinos «et de elec we awa 71 100 Pres. I. H. Russell, North East 
Prea. 5. FF. Ww. Morrison, Clearfield Sec. Thos. G. Shallenberger, Waterford 
Sec. Elizabeth Brown, Clearfield COMED cs acvedsdawaceeseucceceteedesueas 53 100 
BUI. ccuccacvonvnaseceun semaines ees 90 100 Pres. Frances Storrs, Corry 
Pres. William C. Sampson, DuBois Sec. Esther Lawler, Corry 
Sec. Cannie R. Miller, DuBois EWES. Sicewicetawactecscesweaeeeswbewens 581 100 
Sandy “ROWGRHI 6 cesssnccctensaccecsee 48 100 Pres. F. T. Chamberlain, Erie 
Pres. Wm. W. Spigelmeyer, Du Bois Sec. M. E. Morse, Erie 
Sec. Frank S. Attinger, DuBois Fayette County 
Clinton County COURMEW “RENO 6 oe Veladescdérscewease 902 100 
County Institute... . <scesicccwcess wivee 292 100 Pres. John S. Carroll, Uniontown 
Pres. John E. Reish, Loganton COMMGRIUINO a cade secesacwacadae asauad 107 100 
Sec. Elizabeth Baird, Lock Haven, Pres. Mary E. Brickman, Connellsville 
Island Route Sec. Edna J. Brendell, Connellsville 
BOOK (IAGO so ocs cca wncs cusesesnneccees 59 100 Bunhar TOwnanM: oc cccccescessvecscsens 89 106 
Pres. Nelson P. Benson, Lock Haven Pres. R. K. Smith, Leisenring 
Sec. Rose M. Hull, Lock Haven Sec. Lyda L. Morgan, Leisenring 
; Gepminh TOWARD ce ccdccecasecexceceses 127 100 
rer Institute Liane iene ea Ess 251 100 Yves. i. N. Hime, Metielasantows 
Pres. George D. Derr, Benton Sec. Lloyd Matson, McClellandstown 
Sec. Lucille Shaffer, Rohrersburg Redstone Township ......... Wetec eeeee 124 100 
WORWION bacccncccccde tat sanecceeemana a 95 100 Pres. C. E. Hess, Brownsville, R. D. 
Pres. M. BE. "Houck, Berwick No. 1 ‘ 
Sec. Kathleen Jones, Berwick Sec. Harry Ford, Grindstone 
WHQGMIABUER, co cccecedckcccucdeseewssaws 45 100 Uniontown... ee eee cece cree cere eee eeeee 129 100 
Pres. L. P. Sterner, Bloomsburg Pres. Milton D. Proctor, Uniontown 
Sec. John H. Shuman, Bloomsburg Sec. Ella Lyons, Uniontown 
Crawford Count Forest County 
County Institute ateacice setae sana maw aes 359 100 County Institute ......... Settee eeeee 67 100 
Pres. W. D. Wright, Springboro Pres. J. B. Southard, Tionesta 
Sec. C. F. Adamson, Meadville Sec. F. H. Stahlman, East Hickory 
WEGGGGING 206 cacecceads ceeeewceun ness 96 100 Franklin County 
Pres. Adelaide Remler, Meadville Cammty THGtCUle scien ccbccdeawcedeece 299 100 
Sec. Anna B. Mahoney, Meadville Pres. B. F. Hartman, Waynesboro 
MHEUSUING. coc cK cceccaeeccdecceesionwens ce 47 97 Sec. Ada M. Selser, Mercersburg 
Pres. Paul Zz Murphy, Titusville @HaMMNGVGNUNE oo <cccc ccs ucscsqcneeesaus 86 94 
Sec. Floyd B. Rathman, Titusville Pres. U. L. Gordy, Chambersburg 
Cumberland County Sec. Blanche Woodall, Chambersburg 
CUE TRE a cdisk Ga cccccnsenccses 347-100 Waynesboro .......++.sseeeseeeere 62 106 
Pres. Ralph Jacoby, Carlisle Pres. J. Clair McCullough, Waynesboro 
WIEN i ocedsceescs pescdacnvoukens wes 66 100 Sec. Evelyn R. Wiestling, Waynesboro 
Presa. J. €. Wagner, Carlisle Fulton County 
Sec. Kathleen Riley, Carlisle County age ap BP uace Sul aaiele cial aver de aieree 75 97 
Dauphin County Pres. H. M. Griffith, McConnellsburg 
County Institute 2... vss ces asicee re ean 395 100 Sec. . E. Walters, Akersville 
Pres. I. D. App, Harrisburg Greene County 
Sec. Glennis H. Rickert, Halifax County Institute .......cccccccccccces 340 100 
EE SEHMDICDE, nucavecaeee Cavdenoatec<eces 430 96 Pres. H. D. Freeland, Waynesburg 
Pres. C. H. Garwood, Harrisburg Sec. Kent Kelley, Waynesburg 
Sec. Elizabeth M. Regan, Harrisburg Huntingdon County 
MIGGIGIGWH 66.o6 ccccenwedecoteeseccsees 34 100 Cotihe TMMUGING) 6 ccucc dace eee deacewces 257 100 
Pres. H. W. Graybill, Middletown Pres. Warren S. Taylor, Shade Gap 
Sec. Clara F. Beck, Middletown Sec. Clara Barclay, Mapleton Depot 
CSECGIION fess 5 occ cco es ctw scewe ec sueese es 70 100 CEVWREINMOON occ so cwcdecedkesteeweeeseun 42 100 
Pres. G. Will Henry, Harrisburg Pres. Margaret Coder, Huntingdon 
Sec. Florence H. Fischer, Steelton Sec. Juniata Heikes, Huntingdon 
Delaware County Indiana County 
County Institute ............ ceceeceeee 576 100 CONE TRIO i hne Coot dees eceuee wens 553 100 
Pres. Carl G. Leech, Media Pres. D. D. Patterson, Commodore 
Sec. Willis E. Seiders, Media, R. D. 2 Sec. Maude L. Ewing, Saltsburg 
GHOMGE ccc cc uave sews ne dedeuee«censs ene 288 WMGIGMNS co caccccesedecncetvesecegeedeue= 70 100 


Pres, A. H. "Showalter, Moore 
Sec. Ruth Sheffield, Chester 


Pres. Ww. R. Anderson, Indiana 
Sec. Geraldine Folke, Indiana 
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No. of 


Per cent 


Members Teachers 


Jefferson County 
WORNTY TRBTIEUCC: is bis sd bebaes near sos BOO 
Pres. John H. Hughes, Reynoldsville 
Sec. Logan Smith, Falls Creek, R. D. 
PURTBUCAW ORY 56 5.5. 6:6 5 sie ek 4:05 a R46 Sa cee 67 
Pres. F. S. Jackson, Punxsutawney 
Sec. Mary J. Fenton, Punxsutawney 


Juniata County 


COUNEY TBC O assis 5 56-0 wieerrde os hs.s-0-0 114 
Pres. J, KK. McLaughlin, ‘Spruce Hill 
Sec. J. A. Sutton, Mifflintown 
Lackawanna County 
COMMCY TRBUOWEO: ss o5 5.555505 ove cw wcatstoace 232 
Pres. Walter I. Taylor, Jermyn, R. D. 
Sec. Mrs. Robert ane Dalton, 
D. No. 
ATC MREINETD Hig shana tess a ntals org Siena aia eee 58 


Pres. W. A. Kelly, Archbald 
Sec. Alice Dougher, Archbald 
BRAGA  REUNIETD. io ses ww: 6:50 60:0 0:0 alwiareiw'e 49 
Pres. Marian Davis, Olyphant 
Sec. Stella M. Price, Peckville 
ASB ISIIIAGIG 5 5 15.55 6.535 94.5555 ola ts wre ce ewe ewes . 110 
Pres. C. M. Lesher, Carbondale 
Sec. May Pengelly, Carbondale 
DICKHON UY nsec ce cewneeeck 
Pres. George M. Turock, Dickson City 
Sec. Vida Edwards, Olyphant 
SPUMMMGEE:. once oasis aioe Ne oie G Sawsieewit 129 
Pres. James R. Gilligan, Dunmore 
Sec. John T. McAndrew, Dunmore 
cr Ue 7 ob mn re 47 
Pres. Edward J. Lavin, Carbondale 
Sec. Gertrude M. Krantz, Carbondale 


MOUS Ps hws 6iniw sigs ie so wibval arse oie bos 20 
Pres. B. T. Harris, Old Forge 
IPMN. ene eis oi wee Stns an oie 76 


Pres. Joseph E. Kelly, Olyphant 
Sec. Mary V. Sullivan, Olyphant 


BEPAREOR Si bcs cGas ivewaccseuns Sbcecmpipnes 818 
Pres. T. E. Cule, Scranton 
Sec. Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 


RANE > 2 sicikigta ts ese inis a Riera es hws Se eh ewes eee 63 
Pres. M. J. Lloyd, Taylor 
Sec. Kate D. Olmstead, Taylor 

ERMAN DD scour resets po oes etn eee ae es 66 
Pres. John J. Sirotnak, Throop 
Sec. Mrs. Nora Walker, Throop 


WUAREOD) SION ONRA: 66s. 5 6 oo aera as ems 1 
Lancaster County 
ASOBBEY  DRBE ICG 555s. Sa eee ke eevee 742 


Pres. D. L. Biemesderfer, Millersville 
Sec. Elizabeth R. Martin, Lancaster 


ae ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 60 
Pres. Paul E. Witmeyer, Columbia 
Sec. Anna B. Hershey, Columbia 


el Vie Vo) a eee eA aan cE Tee hark a Gore 257 
Pres. B. W. Fisher, Lancaster 
Sec. H. E. Fenstermacher, Lancaster 


Lawrence County 


County Enstitute: ..s.ciscss eeeeere Vane 
Pres. Clare B. Book, Slippery Rock 
Sec. Grace M. Reed, Edenburg 


a) OIE ee Ce GR, Gi | al ne ee gS ee ree eS 78 
Pres. A. K. Thompson, Ellwood City 
Sec. Mrs. Thelma D. Berstler, Ell- 
wood City 
NGG TIRSP . oo sek wise cae eee wae sees es 333 
Pres. Frank L. Burton, New Castle 
Sec. Elizabeth Treser, New Castle 


Lebanon County 
MCDMIEY, TMBCIEUCC i sis25-6 5 66659 88 5 Sed ac0s 275 
Pres. Charles G. Dotter, Annville 
Sec. Lucina L. Fry, Annville 
ERP re argent rere ard arse area 131 
Pres. S. O. Rorem, Lebanon 
Sec. Minnie Pott, Lebanon 


Lehigh County 
NOOR ALO: 0.5: no 0 ho soso Gre ses bia a celane ore 410 
Pres. Mervin J. Wertman, Allentown 
Sec. Hobart A. Farber, ne 
PIICRIOWER oes vsSewer snes 
Pres. Herbert H. Wentz, “Allentown 
Sec. Mabel M. Heberling, Allentown 


100 


100 


100 


100 


94 


100 


97 


109 


109 


100 


109 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


109 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


No. of 


September, 1926 


Per cent 


Members Teacherg 


Luzerne County 
WOURGY FEMSEICUES ais coc oi6e6 outers ction vo oer 1739 
Pres. A. P. Cope, Wilkes- Barre 
Sec. William G. Jenkins, Wilkes-Barre 
pe ee: rr ee 92 
Pres. Joseph B. Gabrio, Hazleton 
Sec. Louisa Davis, Drifton 
EESZICtON. 5-5 -<ere%r0 5-40.44 
Pres. A. D. Thomas, Hazleton 
Sec. Harry F. Grebey, Hazleton 
WIERTIC OO 5.50 caerw o crak o hinierene otro ep dreleces be 169 
Pres. A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 
Sec. John Davis, Nanticoke 
NOWROEt TOWNMBUID ois <60-0.00.0 sev eieccs care 109 
Pres. H. U. Nyhart, Glen Lyon 
Sec. Mary E. Mackin, Retreat 


Pittston weeUreeyvere TTT TCT eee 115 
Pres. D. J. Cray, Pittston 
Sec. Charlotte Hart, Pittston 
WRATMIEADED acre vos ccinse alae pees veces cee 467 


Pres. H. H. Zeiser, Wilkes- “Barre 
Sec. G. W. Houck, Wilkes-Barre 


Lycoming County 
County Institute ...cescsscess 317 
Pres. Sylvester B. Dunlap, Williamsport 
Sec. George A. Ferrell, Williamsport 
WHHAMIBPOTE csc ccs cesesc cece st cages cs 
Pres. Mary Shorkley, Williamsport 
Sec. Pauline Faber, Williamsport 


MeKean County 

WOURLY INBENEUES 4 66 eked dacces cee eee 
Pres, C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport. 
Sec. Carrie Day, Smethport 

PN OU oo cies ciao win vie el aaa eee aaa 81 
Pres. Paul C. Snyder, Bradford 
Sec. Elvie M. DeGolier, Bradford 

TEGO: s.cv0.o dans Siete snare or beatgrecerecsy axel oH 53 
Pres. Grace Jaycox, Kane 
Sec. Harriett Titus, Kane 


Mercer County 
County TMStitWte oo sc cvccecsiectes see see 403 
Pres. Wm. M. Johnston, “Mercer 
Sec. Kate G. Barnes, Mercer 
Ce, re ee ree ers eee ee se a Perr ee 104 
Pres. W. W. Irwin, Farrell 
Sec. Howard Eddy, Farrell 
MOPEDORLCUIIG) <so.cce-orsvcefaceisiciere oie ob ele ie rele ae 54 
Pres. Mary E. Brown, Greenville 
Sec. Pearl E. Kanengeiser, Greenville 
BPO ios oe ei ste eee ewe sees Jewaee (mae 
Pres. W. D. Gamble, Sharon 
Sec. Daisy A. Downs, Sharon 


Mifflin County 
County THnstitwte 4.066 s.escdseewees -- 250 
Pres. Lawrence Ruble, Norristown. 


Monroe County 
County THStICULE .c.c0c ccc cce 187 
Pres. John L. Kunkle, E. Stroudsburg 
Sec. Theo. S. Metzgar, Stroudsburg 


Montgomery County 
County Institute: ......6% veces “G69 
Pres, A. L. Gehman, Erdenheim 
Sec. C. W. Wotring, East Greenville 


iS) 
to 
co 


SADING(ON TOWRBRID: 6.6.6:6:6:6:s000-060:0-8 ; . 207 
Pres. Edward S. Ling, ‘Abington 
Sec. Alice F. Weaver, re 
Cheltenham "TOWRRDID: «6.60.0: 6:s.5 6:¥-6.0-00-0:5:0 109 
Pres. Albert Lindsay Rowland, "Elkins 
Park, Phila. 
Sec. Elizabeth B. Scarborough, Hat- 
boro 
Conshohocken ...cscioccecs 41 


Pres. Robert C. ‘Landis, Conshohocken 
Sec. Lillie M. Steele, Conshohocken 
Lower Merion Township..... SMeteese LOO 
Pres. Wm. P. Nash, Narberth - 
Sec. Viola C. Moser, Ardmore 
DIOR TING 65.605 Riwsre ehwaw ewer bones cue | ee 
Pres. H. O. Dietrich, Norristown 
Sec. H. W. Teamer, Norristown 


Pottstown Srararplaieielalavel eiska arse enecere eyecere 6 103 
Pres, M. Helen Foreman, Pottstown 
Sec. Dora Boyer, Pottstown 
Montour County 
County IMStitute ..i.kascceccc ah 82 


Pres. D. N. Dieffenbacher, Danville 
Sec. Mary Love, Jerseytown 


100 


100 


93 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


99 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


109 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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No. of Percent 
Members Teachers 


Northampton County 

County Institute ....cccccscccccccccccs 
Pres. George A. Grim, Nazareth 

Bethlehem 
Pres. P. J. Hall, Bethlehem 
Sec. B. D. Kurtz, Bethlehem 

WH RALOW 5. 6.6.5.6 <carwins cmreweisitied Ceres cose ewes 
Pres. Charles F. Stecker, Easton 
Sec. Paul S. Gayman, Easton 


Northampton ...cccccccccccsccsccccece 
Pres. Clyde S. Frankenfield, North- 
ampton 


Sec. Jessie E. Shafer, Northampton 
Northumberland County 
Courts TNSUICUCe oc envcceseseceseues 
Pres. George L. Swank, Sunbury 
See. Claire E. Scholvin, Northumber- 
land 
Coal TOWHAIIE ..656c ne ccetusteccessdens 
Pres. William Hoy, Shamokin 
See. Alice J. Fletcher, Shamokin 
WAG ck ce esd eeerssscecviscvrscdscctes 
Pres. Carl L. Millward, Milton 
Sec. Lura Mundy, Milton 
Mount CaPIGl .cec-ccccemwtntind tee venes 
Pres. W. M. Yeingst, Mount Carmel 
Sec. Elizabeth Howard, Mount Carmel 
SHGMOMIN cececccsrecoce cee ne ce wne eeee 
Pres. Joseph Howerth, Shamokin 
Sec. W. W. entities Shamokin 
BRIE | eco e rar ehee annie chcwae ees 
Pres. Walter r% Geesey, Sunbury 
Sec. Mary C. Gearhart, Sunbury 


Perry County 

*County Institute ....cccccccccccescesces 
Pres. Jas. E. Ulsh, Millerstown 
Sec. Janet Zimmerman, Newport 


pO ee AE err eee eae 
Pres. Walter Lefferts, Philadelphia 
Sec. Clement E. Foust, Philadelphia 


Pike County 
County Institute .....ccceccerecceccves 
Pres. Chester B. Dissinger, Milford 
Sec. Ira C. Markley, Milford 


Potter County 
County Institute ....... sce erereececs 
Pres. W. W. Warren, Harrison Valley 
Sec. Maro Mulford, Harrison Valley 


Schuylkill County 
County Institute .......eeeeeeeeeeeees 
Pres. Livingston Seltzer, Pottsville 
Sec. J. M. Schrope, Pottsville 
BODIGNE 62sec cos cscesicecdovces re ee 
Pres. E. W. Taylor, Ashland 
See. Edith Martin, Ashland 


*Mahanoy City ....cccccccccccccssccsoce 
Pres. Michael F. O’Leary, Mahanoy 
City 
Sec. Mary E. Smith, Mahanoy City 
Mahanoy Township .......ccccccccccce 


Pres. Mary Jennings, Shenandoah 
Sec. Mary Brennan, Mahanoy City 
MEMGPSVINS se cceciceccewcseseaes eee ees 

Pres. Sada Tovey, Minersville 

Sec. Gertrude Brady, Minersville 
DORGEUINIG. <6 s.6.ccoe oes emcee armenesee. " 

Pres. T. C. Knowles, Pottsville 

Sec. P. J. Kline, Pottsville 


*SHONGNGOGD. cic hewekececicaceccectecces 
Pres. J. W. Cooper, Shenandoah 
Sec. Katherine McHale, Shenandoah 


SURTIOI. ocd iced ies 646 CA KEEN AES Sew 
Pres. J. F. Derr, Tamaqua 
Sec. Martha W. King, Tamaqua 


West Mahanoy Township............... 
Pres. Anthony D. O’Donnell, Lost 
Creek 
Sec. John J. Burke, Shenandoah 


Snyder County 
COMMES ERBEIGUES ck dsiccwece cece ween wane 
Pres. Harold W. Follmer, Selinsgrove 
Sec. Harry I. Frymire, Shamokin Dam 
Somerset County 
County Inatitute 2.66266 jeosene 
Pres... 3B. Speicher, Boswell. 
Sec. Margaret L. Glotfelty, Elk Lick 


431 


346 


226 


ao 
eo 


66 


101 


108 


204 


188 


107 


60 


140 


579 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


109 


100 


100 


100 


106 


100 


100 


100 


100 


109 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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WRU) cad ccsaacn ee ausa tan waae adaeda 67 
Pres. J. W. Hedge, Windber 
Sec. Estella Kinney, Windber 
Sullivan County 
COUMMEY SSN. oe ek csc ck Sw eweecawnee 92 
Pres. M. R. Black, Lopez 
Sec. Oda Behr, Lopez 
Susquehanna County 
COUMMEY SUMMON ae cede ecw codesncee es 290 
Pres. F. A. Frear, Montrose 
Sec. F. N. Hardy, Brooklyn 


Tioga County 


COMME SUMO oils ceed Satori teesedns 281 
Pres. Rock L. Butler, Wellsboro 
Sec. Eleanor Donovan, Elkland 
Union County 
CRATER ERR CRR NS di aig Oe se se 111 
Pres. Emory O. Bickel, Mifflinburg 
Sec. Cyrus W. Huff, New Columbia 
Venango County 
COUNhe iste shin ccd eis ee 226 
Pres. S. H. Harlan, Grove City, R. 14 
Sec. H. B. Knepper, Rouseville 
DRUG hes aca avin cea or aes ek ra, 70 
Pres. W. M. Jenkins, Franklin 
Sec. Margaret McNeil, Franklin 
CU) CES sa ceiclaatuduewene Gadacueaeweus 111 
Pres. Evaline Kiser, Oil City 
Sec. Mildred Whitford, Oil City 
Warren County 
Comey Boos obs hhh edcewaaad 244 
Pres. R. R. Merrill, Youngsville 
Sec. Mrs. Elizabeth E. Robison, 
Youngsville 
WHETGW .cracceewecacudeens Ceeueaus as (ag 
Pres. P. W. M. Pressel, Warren 
Sec. Floyd G. Bathurst, North Warren 


Washington County 
COumEy “INGEAIUGEG Cu cdcexaceecewetedesue 1008 
Pres. W. L. Hays, Avella 
Sec. F. W. McVay, Canonsburg 
CANMONBNEVE vocccvereteaccctaes ca taewawe 81 
Pres. F. W. McVay, Canonsburg. 
Sec. Mary Mercer, Canonsburg 
CRAVICIOE oxide ceciidccudiavaciexcseckuwec 90 
Pres. Thomas L. Pollock, Charleroi 
Sec. Margaret Laird, Charleroi 
RIOMOSS So ccccndaceccacveateaneceudeewe 112 
Pres. Loren J. Kahle, Donora 
Sec. Elizabeth Sprowls, Donora 
Monongahela 
Pres. John H. Dorr, Monongahela 
Sec. Mary B. Collins, Monongahela 
WARIO ocitusecsceeeceeneeueckeades 145 
Pres. Mary B. McClelland, Washington 
Sec. Everette E. Moore, Washington 


Wayne County 

County Institute 
Pres. J. J. Koehler, Honesdale 
Sec. Mrs. Grace S. Perham, Gravity 

Westmoreland County 

COUnty WNMCHOlG. 4 oc os ikaw accescceseds oo 3392 
Pres. Wilmer G. Dugan, Greensburg 
Sec. Catherine Newlin, West Newton 

SR CRMMIIEIN cok «coo « otha adtum wae we etwas - 121 
Pres. E. IE. Erickson, Greensburg 
Sec. Hetty L. Welty, Greensburg 

SORMNGOUNE oc cadececcetadterbuereeueuasua 78 
Pres. E. W. Long, Jeannette 
Sec. May Ruffner, iaietenashiies 

EiGCRONG cc ak caccoease ewawewaes baeewdens 75 
Pres. C. 8S. Miller, Latrobe 
Sec. Helen P. Mercer, Latrobe 

WAGON (se cetieecanwevetecavcscaecetuna 160 
Pres. C. R. McClelland, Monessen 
Sec. Wade F. Blackburn, Monessen 


Mount Pleasant Township ............ 78 
Pres. Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, Mt. Pleas- 
ant 
Sec. Marian Williams, Mt, Pleasant 
PNGW MeneingtOm) <..occeseccacacececc«s 82 


Pres. H. B. Weaver, New Kensington 

Sec. Mary Watson, New Kensington 
HRostrawer TOWnsnin icisdccecccwecceecs 72 

Pres. Charles E. Dornan, Webster 

Sec. Sara Morris, Belle Vernon 


100 


10¢ 


10¢ 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


108 


100 


100 


109 


100 


100 


100 


1v0 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Mi. Scicncidaieees alpth eisis wunioratole ia 


Pres. J. Nevin‘'Waugaman, Scottdale 

Sec. Kathryn Shotts, Scottdale 
WRRRCTRTIEE. 6.6.5.6-5 6505.08 s soe e esos CaS ene 

Pres. J. R. Kurtz, Vandergrift 

Sec. Cornelia Mabon, Vandergrift 


Wyoming County 
ROME ROE UCD 5.055.655 ees cases essa 
Pres. Mildred Stark, Tunkhannock 
Sec. Hulda Kilmer, Meshoppen 


York County 


COMET STIR ok os 5005 O30 e800 0s 
Pres. W. F. Wilson, Highrock 
See. H. M. Cooper, York 
eS oe ie eae 
Pres. Fred Troxell, Hanover 
Sec. E. Juliet Hostetter, Hanover 
CAME ole ipcote tore a es eaters eo sleie io ere wie a alone tacececs 
Pres. J. O. Johnson, York 
Sec. Esther M. Botterbusch, York 


State Normal Schools: 


Bloomsburg State Normal School....... 
Pres. G. C. L. Riemer, Bloomsburg 
Sec. Pearl L. Mason, Bloomsburg 

Central State Normal School.......... 
Pres. R. Stewart MacDougall, Lock 

Haven 
Sec. Levi J. Ulmer, Lock Haven 

Cheyney Training School for Teachers.. 
Pres. Leslie Pinckney Hill, Cheyney 
Sec. Laura Wheeler, Cheyney 

Clarion State Normal School........... 
Pres. Robert M. Steele, Clarion 
Sec. J. W. F. Wilkinson, Clarion 
BORIOT FCN ox o:o6:0:6.5 5.0.6 4:0.6 01010 705-0 

Cumberland Valley State Normal School 
Pres. S. S. Shearer, Shippensburg 
Sec. Nora A. Kieffer, Shippensburg 

East Stroudsburg State Normal School. 
Pres. Daniel W. LaRue, East Strouds- 

burg 
Sec. Carrie Ethel 
Stroudsburg 

Edinboro State Normal School.......... 
Pres. C. C. Crawford, Edinboro 
Sec. Wallace J. Snyder, Edinboro 

*Indiana State Normal School.......... 
Pres. John A. H. Keith, Indiana 
Sec. Orca A. Reinecke, Indiana 

Keystone State Normal School......... 
Pres. Charles C. Boyer, Kutztown 
Sec. Anna Heydt, Kutztown 

Mansfield State Normal School........ 
Pres. George W. Cass, Mansfield 
Sec. Helen R. Jupenlaz, Mansfield 

Millersville State Normal School...... 
Pres. S. B. Stayer, Millersville 
Sec. Anna Bull, Millersville 

*Slippery Rock State Normal School.... 
Pres. J. Linwood Eisenberg, Slippery 

Rock 
Sec. Geo. L. Hamm, Slippery Rock 

Southwestern State Normal School...... 
Pres. Carroll D. Champlin, California 
Sec. Susan Godfrey, California 
OREOT GRUOREE 6c obs sct ee ccwesewe 6 

West Chester State Normal School..... 
Pres. Andrew Thomas Smith, West 

Chester 
Sec. Anne M. Goshen, West Chester 


Colleges, Universities and Special Schools: 


PRI TOURS iba secees wesc ees b 
Pres. C. A. Bowman, Myerstown 
Sec. V. C. Zener, Myerstown 


Baker, East 


Number of Local Branches, 242. 
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66 
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276 
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23 


31 


130 
42 


49 


39 


68 


39 


49 


35 


54 


32 


175 
54 
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100 
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100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


106 
100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


94 


100 
100 


No. 


September, 1926 


of 


Members 


AViewheny COllewe: .s.csc 05506-60006 sce Hs 
Pres, C. F. Ross, Meadville 
Sec. Frederick G. Henke, Meadville 


WGCIIOY COMCEC: 65.686 cc ev cece Stale new ecu 


Pres. Charles R. Beckley, Harrisburg 
Sec. A. J. Eby, Harrisburg 
StuUdeENtS ..sscesccess wieie piers 6 6:66 a eainee 


BEUCEMGIT WRIVOTHIEY occ kcsiciscceecswees 
Pres. F. G. Davis, Lewisburg 
Sec. R. B. Vastine, Lewisburg 


DICGKINEON COMERS 6:66.66 65 ssss0bsecwowcuee 
Pres. J. H. Morgan, Carlisle 
Sec. Mervin J. Filler, Carlisle 


*Downingtown Industrial & Agricultural 

PIOMIOOD <6 ipr ane’ tus RAGE eGo Rieke wiece IKeTiCRi eke 

Pres. Madison W. Tignor, Downingtown 

Sec. Lillian M. Rhoades, Downing- 
town 


Wiizabethtown Colle@e ..5cccccvcceccces 
Pres. F. K. Ober, Elizabethtown 
Sec. H. H. Nye, Elizabethtown 


Franklin and Marshall College......... 
Pres. P. M. Harbold, Lancaster 
Sec. E. M. Hartman, Lancaster 


Home for the Training of Speech for 
Deaf Children Before They Are of 
PICTON "AO 6656.05 00s o siigiewt ee eewsc 

Pres. Grace A. McClellan, Philadelphia 
Sec. Roland L. Taylor, Philadelphia 


Dateayette Conmege: cise sweeickccrewee sees 
Pres. William O. Allen, Easton 
Sec. Carl W. Boyer, Easton 


Lehigh University ... 
Pres. Jos. B. Reynolds, Bethlehem 
Sec. L. R. Drown, Bethlehem 


Moravian College and Theological Semi- 

BONY seiiewccuinslece ss seewet eaceee ees 

Pres. John Taylor Hamilton, Bethle- 
hem 


Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf... 
Pres. Louise Upham, Mt. Airy, Phila. 
Sec. Jeannette J. Christmas, Mt. Airy, 

Phila. 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruc- 
ION: OL EHO Ne 60 oc ssccsicewccee 5% 
Pres. O. H. Burritt, Overbrook, Phila. 


Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School.. 
Pres. C. Blaine Smathers, Scotland 
Sec. J. G. Allen, Scotland 

Pennsylvania State College ............ 
Pres. Louise B. Moss, State College 
Sec. P. C. Weaver, State College 


Susquehanna University ....ccccccocees 
Pres. Chas. Thomas Aikens, Selinsgrove 
Sec. E. M. Brungart, Selinsgrove 


Temple URIVeTSRY 6 osiccccccnccvccoeses 
Pres. Laura H. Carnell, Philadelphia 
Sec. George E. Walk, Philadelphia 


University of Pennsylvania............-. 
Pres, Geo. Gailey Chambers, Philadel- 
phia 
Sec. J. H. Minnick, Philadelphia 
University of Pittsburgh .......ccccccee 
Pres. C. A. Buckner, Pittsburgh 
Sec. F. W. Shockley, Pittsburgh 


Villa Maria College .......0.. Oe aiecececs: 6 
Pres. Mother M. Loyola, Immaculata 
Sec. Sister Maria Alma, Immaculata 

Western Pennsylvania School for the 

ENTE %o ccaiece ¥:0:619:516,0 ool Gales 66d 06 wieleceie:e 
Pres. B. S. Joice, Pittsburgh 
Sec. Georgiana Lane, Pittsburgh 


12 


13 


31 
74 


11 


11 


14 


21 


22 


10 


29 


17 


45 


49 


91 


20 


Number of members of the Association including 118 life members, 55,203 (99.55 per cent of the 55,450 


certificated public school teachers of the State). 


Of the 220 Local Branches, exclusive of the 22 Colleges, Universities and Special Schools, but including 
all of the State Normal Schools, 201 or 91.36 per cent were 100 per cent in their membership in the Associa- 


tion for 1925-26. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
FROM DECEMBER 16, 1925 TO JUNE 30, 
1926 





Receipts 
1. Membership Dues: 
Annual Membership.......... $13,719 00 
Life Membership ............ 10 00 
Il. State Appropriation: 
To distributing the ‘Journal’ 

to Secretaries of School 

Boards for the period June 

1, 1926 to May S81, 1926.....cccsseues 

Ill. Advertising: 
Regular numbers of “Journal’’ $16,889 83 
1924 Special New _ School 
Buildings “Journal” ....... 123 93 
1925 Special “New School 
Buildings “Journal” ....... 5,853 77 
Scranton Convention Program 466 89 
IV. Subscriptions to Journal: 

SCHGOL “WORlGs cat ccc ce ceswes $292 30 

BEISCGHGNGOUS 6 cc ccc ccccecsa 57 85 

Special New School Buildings 

IOUIIOIGR 66:56 breceeccenene se 11 00 

Vv. Interest: 

EWING (RRIOCOO? oices asc orsnas ce dcceauwnes 
VI. Rent: 

Second and third floor apartments...... 
VII. Miscellaneous: 

Addressing envelopes ........ $ 93 48 

Bound Volumes of ‘“Journal’’.. 12 50 

Commercial Exhibit Space at 

Scranton Convention ....... 430 00 
Sale of extra copies of 

MEOQURMEN Si ccceceucavcce ws 9 00 
Refund on Postage..... $1 08 
Refund Washington 

CONVENTION 2. cisceces 

- 3 58 
Sale of copy of State Teach- 

ers Organizations ......... 2 00 
Supplying Mailing List of 

ST Ee Ie 75 00 
Typing article “Dollar Value 

Gf WGUCHHGRN” 6 ccsen cesses 3 00 

"ROE MUGOGRUEM) Viele cccewscnneeneaeewes 

Expenditures 
I. General Control: 
Traveling expenses: 

Executive Council... $704 76 

Executive Secretary. 275 53 

Assistant Editor ... 54 76 

$1,035 05 
Supplies (office and addresso- 

SEAR cecienis cdc tenses ee 423 09 
TWGUIOINGRE Saccccs ccceeees eke 81 55 
Freight, Express and Drayage 23 66 
CAR cp ackeweue we sinc eneiecuks 38 10 
DE cCacuaass KOU Cem ew- ee eae ee 338 05 
JQMIOFr BEFvice «2.2. .kc ec cueis 172 65 
Bi ROI ee Tee re 384 40 
Printing and Stationery ...... 438 14 
Telephone and Telegraph.... 83 21 
WHEE co cictceeueee ee He Meee ee <s 6 95 
ESGRt and POwWG6r. 6 ccceseses 33 4 

II. Personal Service: 
Salaries: 

Executive Secretary ...... $5,166 66 

Assioatant MWaMtor ...cceccss 1,320 87 

BOCEOIANY.  cscctiecaecewsccens 905 00 

Stenographer .....-sceceee 545 00 

Addressograph Clerk ...... 645 00 

Mailing List Clerk ........ 515 00 

Treasurer (12 months)..... 500 00 

Extra Clerical Help........ 172 05 


$13,729 00 


23,334 42 


361 15 


479 88 


700 00 


628 56 


$44,435 01 


$3,058 32 


9,769 58 


Ill. Association Activities: 


1. “Pennsy lvania 
School Journal’ 
and mailing (8 
months) ...... $22,974 21 
Half-tone cuts .. 209 17 
1924 Special New 
School Buildings 
NUMmUOPr 2.2... 61 96 
1925 Special New 
School Buildings 
po ee 2,919 39 








26,164 73 


ad 


Convention Districts: 
Northeastern .... $ 590 19 
Southeastern .... 1,003 50 
WOME 2. ccccccn 202 82 
————-__ 1,796 51 


w 


State Meetings: 
SEI, a cvicenucddeesecese 4,138 63 
. National Meetings: 

WHMMIIOEON oie ceed dcetees 299 31 
- Committees: 
Jr. H. S. Curriculum 

and College En- 

trance Require- 

THOR eos cccadeeee $ 7 08 
NGOGKOIGSY « .26 ceccecs 20 00 
WOMEN? Vices dccones 3 94 


a - 


31 02 
32,430 20 
IV. To Permanent Fund: 
ERATION OG SUM od ccie ws ceancewee ouwes 20,100 00 


Vv. To Capital Outlay: 
General Maimtenance ....s6ccccceesecccs 527 25 


VI. Miscellaneous: 
Advertising “Pennsylvania 
School Journal’”’ in Standard 
Rate and Date Service.... $24 00 
Commission on collecting ad 


Lili” ppRRRe rere re err errr 3 50 
Commission on securing ad- 
WONUISINIIND ( cevucadascesecess 17 66 


Dues to other organizations: 

Chamber of Com- 

WHGUGME wae decwaws $12 50 
Educational Press 

Assn. of America. 5 00 
National Education 

Association ...... 100 00 
Service Bureau .... 135 00 
Women’s Legislative 

Council of Penn- 


SORWGUUN “cc cveees 5 00 
—_ 257 50 
Premium on Bond of Treas- 
urer of Permanent Fund.... 87 50 
State Workmen’s' Insurance 
PRE oc cccccqessccevessceconas 219 
Taxes on Permanent Head- 
GUMMIGTE Cfo dicdoakccweasewas 186 61 
SEED 578 96 
WAI cicacnvaree cade awn eetaceedeaees $66,464 31 
Balance in Treasury December 15, 1925.... $36,396 08 
Receipts December 16, 1925-June 30, 1926.. 44,433 01 
$80,829 09 
Expenditures December 16, 1925 to June 30, 
SGUG@ scdcsccccccvceeeseecsseectevusceaucs 66,464 31 
Balance in Treasury, June 30, 1926...... $14,364 78 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN C. WAGNER, Treasurer. 





You can’t expect: Any law to enforce itself; 
A Sunday School to do the work of a godly 
home; A new suit to hide an old fault; A doc- 
tor to keep you well in spite of yourself; A 
party platform to be remembered too long; 
The public to overlook your faults forever; A 
college to succeed with a boy if you have failed. 
—Rev. Roy L. Smith. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 








—— Jun 

Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the pe 
Department desires to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others 

interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth vee 

Se 

Inst 


DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION 


In the September, 1925, number of the JOURNAL, I made the statement that “the Rur 
form of the organization of the Department of Public Instruction is justified and 
effective in direct proportion as it insures efficient service to school districts in their 


‘on. 
plans for the education of their girls and boys.” Car 
In the further development of this policy, certain modifications in our Depart- a 
mental organization were made effective as of July 1, 1926. E 
In order to bring your knowledge of our organization up to date and to make ; 
clear the official directly responsible for each function, a complete statement of the 
organization of our professional personnel is made in this issue. 
Three important developments, as reflected in this organization, are planned to 
give to school districts more effective and direct professional service, and merit your A 
careful attention: 4 
1. The functions of the three bureaus having chiefly to do with school business . 
will be coordinated under Deputy Superintendent Denison, who will give his whole S 
time to public school business affairs. These bureaus are the School Business Bureau S 
(previously called the Administration Bureau), the School Buildings Bureau, and V 
the Child Helping and Accounting Bureau (previously called the Attendance Bureau). Ins 
2. A unified, comprehensive curriculum service is being developed by Director - 


Foberg, under the general direction of a deputy, which will make available our pro- 
fessional staff service in a unified way for assistance to school districts in their curric- 
ulum procedure. Vor 

3. A directorship of research and statistics under Mr. Gayman will be responsible 
directly to the Superintendent for (a) routine statistical tabulations and compila- 
tions of the Department; (b) the coordination of questionnaires addressed to the 











Cc 
Department; and (c) approved research and statistical studies as necessitated by the I 
general service of the Department. ——~ ; ; ; ; 
It is our desire to develop an organization which will supply efficient and direct 
service to the people of the State. Since a very large part of our work necessarily 
must be in the form of correspondence, I want to suggest again that in communicating 
with the Department, one subject only be treated in a letter, and that initially the 
individual assigned to the specific function concerned be addressed directly. 
It seems fitting that I should take this occasion to extend to the school people 
of the State and to the individuals and organizations interested in education, our 
appreciation for your cordial cooperation and sympathetic understanding of our 
mutual problems and to extend to you on behalf of the Department best wishes for 
another successful year. : r 
° A re 
AQAntev0 : of 
a 
0! 
0! 
n 
STAFF ORGANIZATION { tl 
FRANCIS B. HAAS, Superintendent of Public Instruction b 
PRESIDENT AND Crier EXECUTIVE ORPICER «on. oc5-6:6 550 occcos ccs Bone soc bawheweweee State Council of Education fi 
RE eee tea earner One aoe tenth a RUE R ET OR Ain are atari rae ee ye yee School Employes’ Retirement Board d 
ROSE NMRIEM IN Pesos hes Pace sNev rere eae aveneT roe ees Ps A a ee cet hs ene Board of Normal School Principals 
F. S. HARTMAN, Executive Secretary p 
L. A. WuyTE, Chief Accountant and Budget Officer i t] 
H. E. GayMan, Director of Research and Statistics t] 
STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
1 EA 2 IR 28 2 2 0 er ee oO Ey ae PP Carlisle Vv 
DS CG (EE | SAT Ge 2 |S en Ur gre dr Pea en PE Rene eC Pa Te ere Dimock s 
JT Eig CIR Cc. <a a ee eg oro Riese Rs ea ree Saino PE Ve A RR RE Pittsburgh | 
Ee ADIN TAD ES sys IONS FARE 0 etd a Seas ctu e tiylar Nissin Soe ek laren Oe ed aioe OE Philadelphia e 
RRs RMS 9n CRMNEN AIS 6 2 ics occ Gian ai 5j 2: al ctcrohic asd sisias tag prey hc wT see Somerset e 
te aa re NSDIR MRE DREN os oR Reig Te OR iaty or ea SIR ORS gia dee eben seceizeghs eters Reamer ard Sy emia aah ee Corry T 
PICA San RUNS PE NTINS o85  Je ov sate rd ew le crele eut bow bos. b eileen Pelee ar eee Bryn Mawr 
MAR ATOR ON PMT OTN DE ANTIGEEN ol ono Siac tg sane iclic ar av oudl oxehora teh Uekte woe Gua ca RIG eae ORI Mansfield 
REESE PRO INEE o0 eco oa store nyutote, so od whee ro eee Secretary 
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STAFF ORGANIZATION, (Continued) 


JaMEs N. Rute, Deputy Superintendent 

Junior High Schools.............. JAMES M. Gtass, Director 
High School Classification. .W. H. or Assistant Director 
Extension Education............006- A. W. CASTLE, Director 
Lucy ‘Gass, Supervisor 
WagCher DURCUNE nisi. 0's sso viens HENRY KLONowER, Director 

Elementary Certification..JONAS E. WAGNER, Asst. Director 

Secondary Certification & Placement. J. K. Bowman, Asst. Dir. 
Institutions for Teacher Preparation 


— 





RoBeErT C. SHAW, Deputy Superintendent 
Rural Service Bureau............ Tuomas A. Bock, Director 
GEorRGE A. STEARNS, Assistant Director 
WILL14M S. Tart, Assistant Director 


Comsolidahon PIOUS... 6 csc seen cece LEE L. Driver, Director 
— OMENE Es 5 eo hiee weer ane ores J. A. FoBERG, Chairman 
0) EE MPO Oy ee C. VALENTINE KirBy, Director 
Elementary and Kindergarten Ed...HELEN PURCELL, Director 
RAGE 0 Soko Heels mane wines ee ee OrTON Lowe, Director 
CHRON ys iccareiniie nese a newns ERNA GRASSMUCK, Director 
ER OTMIN RE Oo oak alt ah asada: ial. hacontceres® ee W. G. MoorHEAD, Director 
Physical Education, . .. MARY = HEFFERNAN, Supervisor 
Physical Education.......... R. KONTNER, Supervisor 
Health Instruction......... iia McCray, Supervisor 
School Nursing... >< s+ + ANNA L. STANLEY, Supervisor 
Mathematics and Science........... J. A. FoBERG, Director 
ARNG se alle Cade cawins M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Director 
SGhOOk ESGvars€S ..<.¢:5 +0 0060 cies ADELINE ZACHERT, Director 
Department Library...... MARGARET SWISHER, Librarian 
SSOCEGE SUMDEOG 66 e ado 00 ick 0K J. LYNN BARNARD, Director 
SPCC EGUCOMOK «6.500 nace sewn F. H. REITER, Director 
EDNA KUGLER, Supervisor 
ViseGl PAMCGUOR 66.6.3 bite cnnomnees C. F. HoBAn, Director 
Institutions for Special Education 
State Board of Censors....... JOSEPH BERRIER, Executive Clerk 





LINDLEY H. DENNIs, Deputy Superintendent 


Vocahional Busegits xc. o6cciewdics wdc F. T. Struck, Director 
Agricultural Education..H. C. FETTEROLF, Asst. Director 
V. A. MartTIN, Supervisor 

; : J. S. CHAMPION, Supervisor 
Continuation Schools....... P. L. CrRESSMAN, Asst. Director 
Home Economics.....MRs. ANNA G. GREEN, Asst. Director 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORTS 


To School Superintendents and Directors: 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
required by law to transmit to the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth on November 1, 1926, 
a detailed budget covering appropriation needs 
of every agency responsible to the Department 
of Public Instruction, and the appropriation 
needs of every school district in the State for 
the coming biennium. The preparation of this 
budget is dependent upon the prompt receipt 
from each agency of all reports when legally 
due and especially the Annual Financial Re- 
port for the year ending July 5, 1926, and for 
the Application for Appropriation due during 
the fall months. 


May I, therefore, urge you who are charged 
with the local administration of the public 
schools in the school districts to use every 
effort to the end that these reports will be re- 
ceived promptly in the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

FRANCIS B. HAAS 


Industrial Education........... C. E. HEDDEN, Supervisor 
J. J. MATTHEWS, Supervisor 


State Library and Museum. .ANNA A. MACDONALD, Acting Dir. 


} NorMaN Gray, Assistant Director 
Library 


GEMM oo baie Sacedecewes MARGARET WALLER, Librarian 
EMMGNSION «600000 RoBERT P. Biss, Extension Librarian 
ARCMIMES 6 akc anne Hiram H. SHENK, Archivist 
fo Ere eee JostaH W. Kine, Law Librarian 
MEMGGUMR 9 i 5 5c soe Se hina es Boyp P. RotHRock, Curator 


Institutions for Vocational Education 
Penna. Historical Commission..ALBERT CooK Myers, Sec. 





WILLIAM M. DENISON, Depuly Superintendent 
Public School Business Bureau....... D. E. Cros.ey, Director 
U. G. Fry, Supervisor 
Child Helping and Accounting Bureau.J. Y. SHAMBACH, Director 
Home and School Contacts... .. MILDRED FISCHER, Supervisor 
Attendance and Child Labor Laws.E. A. QUACKENBUSH, Sup. 
QUAGNBEE 66. ii e056 3 Haro_p L. HOLBROOK, Supervisor 
School Buildings Bureau............. H. C. Ercuer, Director 
F. M. HIGHBERGER, Assistant Director 
SAMUEL H. JAMISON, Supervisor 
Harry W. STONE, Supervisor 
Pub. Sch. Employes’ Retirement Board..H. H. Batsu, Secretary 


CuHarRLEs D. Kocu, Deputy Superintendent 


Credentials: BUGGes oscicck che eeexs ks J. G. PEentz, Director 
A. D. Jackson, Assistant Director 


Professional Examining Boards 


Architects Optometrical 
Anthracite Mine Inspectors Osteopathic 
Bituminous Mine Inspectors Osteopathic Surgeons 
Dental Council Pharmacy 
Engineers and Land Surveyors Public Accountants 
Medical Education and Licen- Undertakers 

sure Veterinary 


Nurses 
Institutions of Higher Learning 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AND NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


The 1926 conference of school superintend- 
ents and normal school principals will be held 
in Harrisburg, November 3, 4 and 5. 

There will be six sessions beginning Novem- 
ber 3 at 2:00 P. M. and ending Friday, No- 
vember 6 at noon. 

The complete program will be published in 
the October JOURNAL. 





1926 EDUCATION WEEK 


The State Superintendent has fixed Novem- 
ber 8-13 as the dates for this year’s Education 
Week. 


A program is now being prepared and will 
be published in the October issue of the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


The annual conference of the faculty mem- 
bers of the fourteen State normal schools will 
be held at the Indiana Normal School, Novem- 
ber 22, 23 and 24. The sessions will begin at 
2:00 P. M. on Monday and will end on Wed- 
nesday at noon. 

The deliberations at this year’s meeting will 
center around the report of the General Cur- 
riculum Revision Committee. The program is 
being arranged by a committee consisting of 
Miss Blood, Shippensburg; Doctor Belnap, 
Mansfield; Doctor Eisenberg, Slippery Rock; 
Doctor Keith, Indiana; Mr. Klonower, Direc- 
tor of the Teacher Bureau. It will be pub- 
lished in full in the November JOURNAL. 





JUNE MEETING OF STATE COUNCIL 


Eight State Normal Schools made applica- 
tion to the State Council of Education, at its 
June 3 meeting, for authority to extend cer- 
tain of their curriculums to four years in 
length and to confer appropriate degrees. 

The initial step to place the Normal Schools 
on a degree granting basis was taken at the 
September, 1925, meeting when, upon appli- 
cation of the normal school principals, an 
enabling resolution was passed and the stand- 
ards of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges was adopted, as supplemental to the 
provisions of the school code. At this meeting, 
it was decided that the degrees to be conferred 
by the State Normal Schools shall be Bach- 
elor of Science. 

In Education 

In Health Education 
In Home Economics 
In Public School Music 
In Public School Art 


The State Council, at its March, 1926, meet- 
ing, approved the form upon which State Nor- 
mal Schools would be required to make appli- 
cation for degree granting authority and 
authorized the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to appoint a committee to evaluate 
applications and make a report of the findings 
and recommendations. The committee con- 
sists of Marion Edwards Park, Francis R. 
Cope, Jr., C. E. Dickey, C. D. Koch, Henry 
Klonower and James N. Rule. 

This committee made its first report of 
findings and recommendations at the June, 
1926, meeting and authority to confer degrees 
was granted as follows: i 


Bloomsbur¢g...... Bachelor of Science in Education . 
East Stroudsburg. Bachelor of Science in Health Education 
Bachelor of Science in Education 
Edinboro......... Bachelor of Science in Education ; 
BOMEOMEAR, oasis cote Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
Bachelor of Science in Public School Music 
Bachelor of Science in Education 
Mansfield......... Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
Bachelor of Science in Public School Music 
Bachelor of Science in Education 
Shippensburg..... Bachelor of Science in Education 
Slippery Rock... .. Bachelor of Science in Health Education 
Bachelor of Science in Education 
West Chester..... Bachelor of Science in Education 





Not how much you make but to what pur- 
pose do you spend.—Ruskin. 


September, 1926 


STATE SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Fourteen hundred thirty-four candidates 
representing 324 public and private high 
schools in the State, took the examinations on 
May 7 for the 80 scholarships which the Com- 
monwealth annually awards. 

Mildred Gommer, Nanticoke High School, 
made the highest number of points; B. Frank: 
lin Blair, Westtown High, was second; Bea- 
trice Marvin, Canton High and Florence Win- 
gerd, Chambersburg High, tied for third 
place; William Saylor, Steelton High, Attained 
the fourth highest average. Of the succegs- 
ful candidates, five were from private and 
seventy-five from public high schools. 

The names of the winners follow: 


County Nome High School Attended 
Co ee Miriam O. Group........ Biglerville 
Allegheny....... John Yankura (42nd)....Allegheny 


Seymour Itscoitz (44th)...McKeesport 
Eleanor Graham (43rd). ..Schenley 
Augusta Skirboll (38th).. .South Hills 





Marie Zubler (40th)...... Seton Hill Aca. 
Helen M. Bachman (45th)Seton Hill Aca. 
Armstrong....... Carl SMW 65.6 ck cess Kittanning 
SN er Donald A. Wilson....... New Brighton 
WOOIONG «cc. 5.06 5:8 Kathryn Roberts........ Bedford 
Woe i wo eos M. Helen Rothermel..... Reading Girls’ 
ES craic enes Janice Kauffman....,... Altoona 
oe ee Beatrice Marvin......... Canton 
oS eer ED OE > ee re Doylestown 
i er ars Grace E. White.......... Butler 
COM TIA «6:5 nis 4s Blanche Hees. «...5...6 0656. Johnstown 
Cameron... «..« 5% Helen M. Schless........ Emporium 
CAEDON: ......0.5.0.< 5 s EAIEW JOUNEOR 6c: 60 osc Se Summit Hill 
oo ree Willam Frear......ssssess State College 
CREME... occu ss Wilfred Wickersham..... Westtown 
OL are Evelyn A. McKee........Sligo 
Clearfield........ Raabe! Watt... ..s<ccaetes DuBois 
eS eee aaa a | a a arr Renovo 
Columbia........Edward Gangwere....... Berwick 
Crawiord......... +. ac OS | ae ae reat Meadville 
Cumberland..... Paul ©). 2eOGe,. 65660004 Camp Hill 
Dauphin... <> William J. Saylor........ Steelton 
Delaware........ B. Franklin Blair........; Westtown 
a Bioyd ORO. «o6 5 cciccs. Johnsonburg 
eae Mary J. Barringer....... Erie Central 
POGORES osc es PYANCi® State... 366 60as S. Brownsville 
arr Emma McMichael....... Marienville 
Branklin......5 0% Florence Wingerd........ Chambersburg 
PIGMGOR oi o-0 05565 Bertha H. Johnston...... McConnellsburg 
WON <5 casas Josephine L. Rhodes..... Waynesburg 
Huntingdon..... Elizabeth Aughey........ Huntingdon 
rr Queen Keating.......... Indiana 
Jefferson... 2555s Mary BOWED... «<+0<0«% Reynoldsville 
(ene PGRN WENOORS «6 60s oxo Mifflintown 
Lackawanna ......Maty 1. YOURS... 5... St. Cecilia 
Lancaster ........:% Helen G. Stafford........ Stevens 
Lawrence........ Dorothy Kearns......... New Castle 
SS ee i oe are Westtown 
eee Elizabeth Langham...... Allentown 
ERITEPRE. 0555 ces Mildred Gommer (20th).. Nanticoke 
Suzanne E. Enos (21st)... Freeland 
Lycoming. ......+ Jonun McGuire... ss6<00¢ St. Joseph’s 
McKean.......- Marion Haines.......... Bradford 
ree Josephine Bruner........ Grove City 
I 0 ess 0283 Harold Hartzler......... Belleville 
Monroe... «0.06 Edward Depuy.......... Stroudsburg 
Montgomery.....John S. Kauffman........Abington 
Montour........ Adda Newman.......... Danville 
Northampton... . Josephine Lees.......... Liberty 
Northumberland. Francis Billet........... Mt. Carmel 
i eee Paul F. Cauffman........ Newport 
Philadelphia..... Mathilda A. Roedel (5th) . Kensington 
Esther Hazlett (8th)..... Frankford 
Lenore Ornston (6th)... ..Germantown 
Rose Weise (3rd)..... .. Phila, Girls’ 
Ida Samuels (7th)........ Phila. Girls’ 
Marion Semola (2nd).....S. Phila. Girls’ 
Ruth Wright (4th)....... W. Phila. Girls’ 
Robert Callaghan (lst)... Roman Catholic 
ae eee Walter Stafford.......... Stroudsburg 
PONE. roses ee MALY Ss BOD es. 2 6s cosas Coudersport 
Schuylkill. ...... John Kozlusky.......... Minersville 
ree Frank E. Ramsey........ Selinsgrove 
Somerset........ NESEY INGHOR o 6.56 cc koe Somerset 
ar Jj. Robert Potter... ....... Dushore 
Susquehanna.....Leo Stermole............ Forest City 
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County Name High School Attended 
1901 Ree Oe John E. Trowbridge...... Westfield 
Jn) ere Laura E. Everett........ Mifflinburg 
Venango ..Fanny E. Weisman......Emlenton 
\ oT es INGORE TIGOE . 66. 5 5c se ose Warren 
Washington......Oliver Lilley............ California 
185 ees Joseph C. Caffey.........Mt. Pleasant Twp 
Westmoreland. ..Samuel Weissberg........Latrobe 
Wyoming........Vincent McCrossen...... Meshoppen 
MS Oh or escwcecsicr Edwin Schneider......... York 





VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


The opening of schools in September is an 
opportune time to initiate the use of visual 
aids in classroom instruction. The weather 
during the fall months is especially favorable 
for school journey work—and this is the 
easiest type of visual aid with which to begin. 

Teachers have testified to the value of the 
school journey in geography, nature study and 
science. It can be made equally valuable in 
vitalizing instruction in art, civics, history, 
health, humane treatment of birds and ani- 
mals, literature, mathematics and safety in- 
struction. 

A suggestion for the first week of school is 
to make a survey of the community and sur- 
rounding country—territory within easy reach 
of the school—for the purpose of listing the 
materials the school journey makes available 
(see SCHOOL JOURNAL for February ’26, page 
379). 

The school journey may be used to serve 
the following five purposes: 

1. As a preview of a lesson and for gath- 

ering materials. 

2. To cultivate observation, keenness, dis- 
covery—to encourage children to see 
and know things about them. 

3. To arouse interest—as in birds, trees, 
art, history. 

4. To conduct a specific lesson as in geog- 
raphy, civics, literature. 

5. To verify class results or discussions. 


A committee consisting of a representative 
from each of the fourteen normal schools is 
making a study of the visual education field. 
Pennsylvania’s program aims to interest the 
55,000 teachers in the State in this study so 
that attention may be focused on the value 
of visual instruction, the types of visual ma- 
terials, their sources and their proper use in 
classroom instruction. 


How Teachers Can Help 

1. Send to any normal school or to the De- 
partment for the type sheet of visual 
aids. (See January, ’26, SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL, page 328.) F 

2. Insert on the sheet any visual aids that 
should be included and strike out those 
that should be omitted. 

3. Try some of the aids in classroom work 
and definitely decide what contribution 
each makes to the more effective teach- 
ing of the various subjects. 

4. Know the sources and proper use of 
visual materials. 

5. Communicate reactions to the normal 
school in your district or to the Depart- 
ment. 
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Use Materials On Hand 


In districts where there are materials on 
hand, it is suggested that beginning in Sep- 
tember and continuing throughout the year 
teachers 

1. Make wider use of the objective mate- 
rials such as specimens, models and ob- 
jects and add to those already on hand. 
wa March, ’26, SCHOOL JOURNAL, page 

74, 

2. Make use of any stereograph, slide, film 
or other pictorial material on hand, and 
make such accessions as are easily 
available to present collections. (See 
March, ’26, ScHOOL JOURNAL, page 
434.) 

3. Make use of museum collections and free 

slide and film material. 

The visual education committee will welcome 
suggestions and any information teachers may 
furnish. 





SPECIAL EDUCATION CLASSES 


Reports received at the Department show 
that the following school districts have or- 
ganized special classes or are providing spe- 
cial instruction for mentally and physically 
handicapped children: 


Abington Franklin Pittsburgh 
Allentown Freedom Pottstown 
Altoona Harrisburg Radnor Twp. 
Ambridge Hazleton Reading 
Arnold Homestead Scranton 
Athens Johnstown Sunbury 
Beaver Falls Lancaster Titusville 
Belle Vernon Lincoln Place Towanda 
Berwin Lititz Upper Darby 
Bethlehem Lock Haven Vandergrift 
Chester LowerMerion Twp. Warren 
Clairton McKeesport Waynesboro 
Coatesville Monessen West Chester 
College Hill New Brighton Wilkes Barre 
Corry New Castle Wilkinsburg 
Donora Newport Twp. Williamsport 
Dunmore Norristown Windber 
Easton Oil City Woodlawn 
gia Philadelphia York 

rie 


School districts maintaining special classes 
or providing special instruction not included 
in the above list are requested to notify the 
Director of Special Education. This informa- 
tion is necessary both for a complete roster of 
special classes and that districts maintaining 
approved special classes may participate in 
the State appropriation provided by the 1925 
amendment to the Edmond’s Act. 





The advantages of the school can be but 
very partially enjoyed unless they are con- 
tinued and extended by means of books. As 
the school is the pupil’s first teacher, so books 
are the second. In the first he acquires the 
elements of knowledge, in the second knowl- 
edge itself; in the former he converses with 
the schoolmaster, in the latter he holds inter- 
course with the greatest and wisest men of 
all ages and countries and professions, in all 
subjects and in every variety of style. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ENROLMENT 


Seventy-eight hundred sixty-four men and 
women, largely teachers, attended summer ses- 
sions at the various normal schools as follows: 


IBIGGMISRUEP 5.5.6 .e sens eee ces 439 
WRNTOPNIA sshcs eee tees 1,324 
CLARION) © cooiahasisaiee eines 558 
East Stroudsburg ........... 512 
I: excised bare ioe kee 534 
“DOT ELT rene rere err eee 1,297 
GREWAL Are in fais seer eaw + 328 
MSU 505%, « jnessov ase tera ovat che 430 
INTR TARR ON 5255.5.50: 0.654 chaise ane sees ete 481 
NUMMCH EVANS: «oo dis die /aveldiarsi sie stent 402 
SHIDPENSDUTE, «6.000% secs ces 3 534 
ge” rr eee er 722 
Wiest WORERbE? 6c cssscidissne ss con's 303 

7,864 


While these figures show a decrease over 
the previous year, due to the fact that a great- 
er number of teachers now hold standard cer- 
tificates, there has been a larger number of 
teachers who feel the increasing need of self- 
improvement. Included in the number were 
many teachers who desire the necessary cred- 
its for normal school graduation and also a 
large group of college graduates who need 
professional subjects for the Provisional Col- 
lege Certificate which they were not able to 
obtain at the college or university attended. 

Pennsylvania has for some time aimed at 
standard certification for all teachers by 
1927. When school opens in September, ninety 
per cent of the teaching force will be on this 
basis. 





NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Professionally trained teachers to the num- 
ber of 3,807 were graduated from the four- 
teen state and two city normal schools during 
the year 1925-26. This is high water mark 
for the teacher training institutions of the 
State and is remarkable in that all the gradu- 
ates entered the normal schools with four 
years of high school training or its equivalent. 
Another significant feature is the fact that 
there were more young men graduates than 
in any previous years. ; 

The number graduated from each of the in- 
_ stitutions from July 1, 1925 to July 1, 1926 
follows: 


Bloomsburg .... 278 Lock Haven .... 173 
California ...... 248 Mansfield ...... 246 
Cheyney ....... 22 Millersville .... 236 
eee 113 Shippensburg .. 212 
E. Stroudsburg 312 Slippery Rock .. 215 
Edinboro ...... 257 West Chester .. 495 
Indiana ..04..2: 443 Philadelphia ... 258 
Kutztown ...... 237 Pittsburgh ..... 91 


Of the 3,807, ninety per cent prepared to 
teach in elementary schools. The remaining 
ten per cent took special courses to teach and 
supervise in the fields of art, music, commer- 
cial education, health education and home 
economics. 


September, 1926 


ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 
1925-1926 


During the past school year the teachers in 
the following counties for an eight-months’ 
period and those in the indicated districts for 
a nine-months’ period made it possible for their 
superintendents to forward the monthly at- 
tendance reports on time each month to the 
Department of Public Instruction: 


COUNTY 
Cameron *Northumberland Potter 
*Lancaster *Perry *York 
DIST RICT 
*Allentown *Lansford Pottstown 
* Bangor Latrobe Punxsutawney 
*Beaver Falls Lebanon *Reading 
*Bethlehem *Lock Haven Ridgway 
Blakely *Mahanoy City Rostraver 
* Bloomsburg *Mahanoy Twp. Scottdale 
*Canonsburg *McKees Rocks *Shamokin 


*Carbondale *Milton *Sharon 


Carnegie *Minersville *Sunbury 
*Coatesville Monongahela *Tyrone 

Columbia *Mount Carmel *Uniontown 

East Conemaugh Mt. Pleasant Twp. Vandergrift 

Ellwood City *Nanticoke Washington 
*Fell Twp. New Kensington *Waynesboro 

Hanover *Norristown *West Mahanoy 

Haverford Northampton *Windber 
*Hazle Old Forge Woodlawn 
*Hazleton Palmerton *York 
*Homestead *Pittston 


*Counties and districts which have submitted monthly 
attendance reports on time for the past two years. 





STANDARDS FOR CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOLS 


The School Code authorizes State reim- 
bursement to school districts for the trans- 
portation of certain children to approved con- 
solidated schools. The approval of these 
schools is delegated to the State Council of 
Education in the following language: 


“Consolidated schools or joint consolidated 
schools shall, so long as they are approved by 
the State Council of Education as to organi- 
zation, control, location, equipment, courses 
of study, qualifications of teachers, methods 
of instruction, condition of admission, expen- 
ditures of money, methods and means of trans- 
portation and the contracts providing there- 
for, constitute approved consolidated schools 
or approved joint consolidated schools. School 
districts maintaining, or transporting pupils to 
and from any such approved consolidated or 
joint consolidated schools shall receive reim- 
bursement as hereinafter provided.”— (Section 
3705 School Code.) 


In order that definite and uniform standards 
may govern in the approval of such schools, 
the State Council of Education, on May 7, 
1926, adopted the following as essential re- 
quirements: 


_Organization—(a) Proper gradation of pu- 
pils. (b) Grades grouped on one of following 
plans: 1-8; 1-6 and 7-9, or 1-6 and 7-10. (c) 
A principal or head teacher who is charged 
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with the responsibility of reporting to the 
school board conditions as to discipline, equip- 
ment, attendance and transportation. 

Control—District school board or joint 
school board. 

Location—(a) Requirements of State Coun- 
cil as adopted February 4, 1924. (b) This 
requirement is not to be construed as affecting 
consolidated schools that were approved pre- 
vious to February 4, 1924. 

Equipment—(a) General: Adequate to 
carry out program of studies and activities 
approved for the school. (b) Minimum in- 
structional aids: Modern textbooks, supple- 
mentary readers for grades 1-4, teaching. 
equipment for primary grades, music books, 
reference books, unabridged dictionary, desk 
dictionaries, modern maps and globes, suit- 
able pictures, flags—indoor and out, library 
(minimum of 75 volumes for two-teacher 
school adapted to all grades; 25 additional 
for each additional teacher), suitable equip- 
ment for play—indoor and out.(c) Service sys- 
tems: Adequate, suitable and sanitary; pro- 
vision for heating, ventilation, water supply 
and toilets. (Shall meet Health Department 
and other legal standards.) 

Courses of Study—State courses or equiva- 
lent for elementary, or elementary and junior 
high schools. Proper curricular and extra- 
curricular activities. 

Qualifications of Teachers—Legally certified. 

Expenditure of Funds—Judicious and with- 
in the law. 


Methods of Instruction—Approved by 
County Superintendent. 


Condition of Admission—Standards estab- 
lished by County Superintendent and School 
Board. 


Transportation—(a) Conveyance: safe, suf- 
ficient doors, closed, sanitary, adequate, com- 
fortable, properly supervised. (b) Contract: 
shall be in writing, shall provide for compe- 
tent driver, proper time schedule, stop at all 
railroad crossings, and a report by driver to 
school board upon request. (c) Proper shel- 
ters provided. 


The State Council of Education issues a 
certificate of approval for each consolidated 
school project which upon investigation has 
been found to meet these requirements. An- 
nual approval thereafter is made on the basis 
of a report filed by the Superintendent. The 
school board annually files with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction an application for 
reimbursement of transportation expenditures. 





All that a university or final highest school 
ean do for us, is still but what the first school 
began doing—teach us to read. We learn to 
read, in various languages, in various sciences; 
we learn the alphabet and letters of all man- 
ner of books, but the place where we are to 
get knowledge, even theoretic knowledge, is 
the books themselves!—Carlyle. 
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HIGH SCHOOL RECLASSIFICATIONS 


The following are the changes in Public 
Secondary School Classification approved up 
to August 1, 1926. A complete list for 1925- 
26, containing the official classification of all 
secondary schools in the State, will be printed 
and distributed at an early date to all super- 
intendents, high school principals, normal 
school principals and college and university 
registrars. 


Allegheny County 


CONG CMO s 6.6 hbicidse ne deeaewacnanes 6yr. JSHS 
Cowman Hanes. «0... sic ssce dec ccacune 6yr. JSHS 
ONIN ORO oo 6. 5 inn cana newewes JrHS 
Duquesne Junior High. .......602<ccces JrHS 
East McKeesport Boro................. 4yr. JrHS 
pO a rn ere 6yr. JSHS 
IMME UMEINONG og aha cs o'd exc aesee ane JrHS 
NNR re at es oo: Su vi SiG) gsr Se 4yr. JrHS 
David B. Olives (P0eG:)...... 5 oe ccm cence 6yr. JSHS 
PURGES Siac nea ks Saeco a oe ceded 5yr. JSHS 
WERE EMONONY «6s aces ace:Su ws keene wore 3yr. HS 
Seat PEIN <8 5 og ac ene e arene JrHS 
SUEDE stag 5) os ciler'as da Sed ao waaeere JrHS 
UGMEN ION od 1 cova tiaow care ees JrHS 
Beaver County 
PRIMES oso a ee ea ca ha oe aa Rata od :..-SEHS 
Ambridge Junior High... ......-.-.sces JrHS 
Berks County 
DAMON Whe. 5 acc occse case cae JrHS 
VTS ees eee gener nee 4yr. HS 
STURT ENNOR os Sass ccs wale Wa e.c ewes 6yr. JSHS 
SCRMIMREET ERIN oo ggh 5 oa accede arin Sas ra JrHS 
Bradford County 
Came ies oleh ioral 5 ieee 6yr. JSHS 
OU COMM os wooo ae cae nk Bakes 4yr. HS 
ONIN OND oo os ek sleds awn eoeeanas 6yr. JSHS 
CANN RENO ooo. «wy 5 Dolev cae wdc Sa ea 4yr. HS 
Butler County 
EIU Re oe coxa wed cd cetwoe ewes 3yr. HS 
pao 2) ce earner erccnbe rec 4yr. HS 
Mt 2 MN MNONMNNI boc occa wk cc oe een tote aeeeres 4yr. HS 
SEEIGE AR. ores Gee nacde vee lean 6yr. JSHS 
Cambria County 
RUMEN OH cx ori Sore 5's vs Saad nse beeen 4yr. HS 
SEMA ENE s o's 6 occas ae welt wee eee 4yr. HS 
Carbon County 
GERARD RIM ais co alsin da eed alae awe 2yr. HS 
ERO Se) 5 Src din a 6yr. JSHS 
Center County 
RIMUHINRE OMNES. Sa dud ot eeseenes ad 4yr. HS 
DCO 1 eC ee ee en ae ent 4yr. HS 
SHNIUN CNIS SINC es oc cie x cee onsanmauee 4yr. HS 
Chester Coun 
Cate Pants CONG. ax cc bas ces wecees JrHS 
fA Sete are ne JrHS 
Nosth Coventsg Fw... . <<. 5 2c6e. ccna 3yr. HS 
WHERE CRE MN 6 ge alee ate tcc acd m wera 6yr. JSHS 
WRG aca ac ot hose awe wcoewacanes JrHS-Voc. 
Clarion County 
Pe CON Oe stag es weenie ees 2yr. HS 
MEE ears wat ered se vdieo whe hai ee ewes 4yr. HS 
Nimsers Madiaos Jt... . 2 0. ci ce ccccce 4yr. HS 
Clearfield County 
CRON oo ce was ian ek eudeoeeaaes SrHS 
Clearfield Junior High....... .. «0.656 e- ccs JrHS 
Clinton County 
RUMEN Goa rns ose eae a wee nade 4yr. HS 
OGME BEMIS Soc cs. Cadacnawaeeecnaed 6yr. JSHS 
MM GMAMRIMEDIMEN co ccc taaces cance 3yr. HS 
MARRERO 6 oe ccc cse ecw ewxutecess 3yr. HS 


Columbia County 
Bloomsburg Normal Training School.....JrHS 


AE WIN a orc 6a < naioe bap cawe-eas wesree 4yr. HS 

WAGE cos caves ncvdawn euslnd ox als JrHS 

SR ase 5 vs aso c ces eo rate eauwwded 4yr. HS 
Crawford County 

CemtenMtIET coated Sue at Noe craks ad 3yr. HS 

SMR EMO 6 0k Sic o's ceccacers wae 4yr. HS 
Cumberland County « 

AMO UMAUIOMIINOINS 6 66o cis nae eeebcwesewe 6yr. JSHS 

INGURWIIN ENON so grandes s cower edcwcatewed 4yr. HS 

Shippensivirg Hore... . 2... ccnsecesase 6yr. JSHS 
Delaware County 

COMME sc bale ccs teat wadeecuwees 5yr. JSHS 

NUM RIMM oes Powe decwncusaeeae JrHS 

RIN oases ccc suse ccudacmeakeneated 6yr. JSHS 

GRIEG NG c,h eciscesmoxeces 6yr. JSHS 
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Elk County 
Jones PwWp:—LAMONE 6.6 6-2-6 snc ceens 2yr. HS 
Jones Twp.—Instanter. . . sats bs 
JONES TWP —WUCOK. oo oc ose ee ees ..4yr. HS 
URN EI ooo oie rg cd ae hcace a igre, wee eee 2yr. HS 
ee ee ee ear ene 2yr. HS 
Highland—DeYoung................... 2yr. HS 
Erie County 
PINIIERE 8. 0250 o 0.0 3 ces Geis Sow Glens Oe Cee 3yr. HS 
Fayette County 
POE AIATION WOOLO 6 ics cee es ene en een 4yr. HS 
RODE LIL EMIIID 6: 00.030 0 oidais sue sss w sls ee 3yr. HS 
CURSES) ee rere cre eer SrHS 
Ben Franklin, Uniontown............... JrHS 
Latayette, Uniontown. «os. 66 ssa cases JrHS 
Forest County 
RIMORIOE ROOD e555 Sees wats cin ve Sb woe lew wee 4yr. HS 
IIS 6 ois vine biais wen stare ears wee 3yr. HS 
Fulton County 
ME RMURRIAINRIOINER oc 55 ah ora oxishe vol wln ceisucesdtace pete mua 2yr. HS 
Greene County 
PRRs SEMIN v5 56 5. -505:5)5. 09, On 9s RO OR 4yr. HS 
BNE RMIUTA. 2 > <5 5 .cicq nisi sed wns wee Wielelalee sc Cee 4yr. HS 
Huntingdon County 
MUN UNG HOMERS 3a, 5 o's 5 wid ottaneia einai aaa a es 3yr. HS 
PACK ASIAN IOIOS 6.55 55 ons 55 osc he eas os 3yr. HS 
Indiana County 
UNI ns Prenat hates -.. .4yr. HS 
TUE VAOY TWD... ces eee sees ee eene 4yr. HS 
ee ee) 2 | er eran er 4vr. HS 
WAMIATIETRUL Os oc. 6 sssieis aig bo bos OOS eee 6yr. JSHS 
Jefferson County 
WN NEOEN  ois ok pcs Sol ore ae vasernaer esate tare iesseze ok eee 3yr. HS 
SR AT NMS coc. s- 25 415s o:e.s Greene sade weet 4yr. HS 
Lackawanna County 
RUMOR 6655586 oa ois Siw Saw aoa ews eaios 3yr. HS 
DORE ND os oats nw nae eens eee 4yr. HS 
RETEEOID. 5. soe aos n oteaiars Oar ee ee 4yr. HS 
Lancaster County 
CSS NOS fea a 4yr. HS 
WB Gh MON TAMCAGOON 65. 55-4550 a) osc lacie ewes JrHS 
WWESE Tom) SEAMCABUET. 5-6 5-s <0.0 8 dis weno JrHS 
ee COSTES tc Ie otc cr eee 6yr. JSHS 
ROEM IDNR MEDION ID ia. a 5.6 oe ce ch.c. doe kisi Sara o eee 4yr. HS 
ERS ENE REID 5 eco os wo xe: owes a cers we 4yr. HS 
Sa epee nein were sane eee 4yr. HS 
Lawrence County 
NORM MRNED 55 ooo oro wn cck bree oie eae eee 6yr. JSHS 
Luzerne County 
ORS ISEEEOOIDS «5.50 co 0.005 cn kloleonwe eelae 6yr. JSHS 
MO REMRNRE OR TUD DD ons. 6:'6 16 5-059 ap a resis 5G 8 ele eU 4yr. HS 
et RID 5 assis Gyo pig ooo are nlatane aan 2yr. HS 
Wattces marre GS. ALR.) 605.03 sc ees eos 4yr. JrHS 
TAOS ES. 0 aa een rar gear ety SrHS 
WANE RRICMOIN GWT 525s ws 0 6 saw a ewes 4yr. HS-Voc. 
Lycoming County 
BURNS oo. io os 5 oa Geue seats wemasesoe 6yr. JSHS 
Theodore Roosevelt, Williamsport....... JrHS 
McKean County 
REA NE oo oss ie. wks sisi oe owen eine 6yr. JSHS 
BrAmeOLG JAMIL FAIR «5.660 vedios osions JrHS 
PORE BMNEANY,, 56 css kins s Shar san aaome 6yr. JSHS 
Mercer County 
Sandy Creek—Sheakleysville............ 4yr. HS 
Monroe County 
RD ons oo lus gins sc8 wv, vise piave wees 
Chestnut Hill Twp 
POCONO TWD < 666 sew nicss ees 
a eae eee 
DNA BD es 5s. 6 ais: 5 6 oe o4 ols com as 
Montgomery County 
EES SRR ee eRe SrHS 
Thomas J. Stewart, Norristown......... JrHS 
RSPEI SEA DD oo. '0 5 509 9 staa 6 HG ose a 6yr. JSHS 
RS Se CSS FT JrHS 
Northampton County 
NEAIERRRENG 00 5 faces. a vp ine Se ele 6yr. JSHS 
Perry County 
DURE ONOMIE BOLD 5 650 5i5 oo ove as eG ees 4yr. HS 
eS Ce Sn ea ear r= 4yr. HS 
Philadelphia County 
Roxborough High School............... 5yr. JSHS 
Potter County 
REEDS cis oie 5G ei eteaiaeinre aus eiwiee eee 4yr. HS 
Schuylkill County 
SRE NED 5 sai vase wiapree easier ewe we 4yr. HS 
NRMP EMEID 5 So5i6b 4:5. 6's sisi 0 9) wees OS 4yr. HS 
NNN 5.05 Ua sciss eee nine lo Se RT 4yr. HS 
PMID 5 5515 68.55 Seen news 2yr. HS 
Aa Ca es en ee 6yr. JSHS 
BER MSIE OLD oo os 05S Sis 6k 0 eek Ric we BE 4yr. HS 
PETIT EME 5 6 555 annie ala canes cele wad 4yr. HS 
Somerset County 
Ch ae ater a ere nner 4yr. HS 
IN ca» ov oielarw divrernre's'wiv es wareiene at 4yr. HS 
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Sullivan County 

ROME 55 sie-signe o's Me orgrewers oes Dees 

DOL es) 0) 2 2 a : 

Hillsgrove Twp , 

MEME ESII So on iS oe aie 6 x o's Reweeie wae 
Susquehanna County 

rear BONE BOLO... co.cc ccc cles eoes é 

I IO EIION: 62-556 6k bie ete oe oe 

PRONIION AWD es o.5 553508 a abe eels, we OT 
Tioga County 

RBWPONCEVING BONO 6.5. 66.4:6.0.5-00-008 ss ere ee 4yr. HS 

CEO OTD a rier eter Paeer. SrHS 

Mansel Junior FISH. 6. 5. 66 scsi ese JrHS 

EEN ogo nog op hare oo treo owed wleraereuere 3yr. HS 
Union County 

ENN oe 5 add: 6 een Bren wi BE we SRS 3yr. HS 
Venango County 

RMON RUMI IN 25: Sv y. +: 0 a: o otis. Bela ca ove & ere eo 3yr. HS 

WRN Roo ci5. ber c18, ai.el ssersitn :'o Seren ce ie Oe ee SrHS 

North Side Junior High................ JrHS 

South Side Junior High................. JrHS 
Warren County 

ISOIMIISIN NE. ciao ote ce tak ens aa easter 4yr. HS 

WATMINGtOR DWP s.s-6.6 65 ccd oc ee cc eee 4yr. HS 

SS COS br i re ee nner 4yr. HS 

RAE RatOVE HONG... 5500 0 sc eee s see ees 4yr. HS 

Sar GIOVE TOP, oo occ cc ccs ecncws cures 4yr. HS 
Washington County 

PUNE wo <6. ews scare ere-ave a oisiotee eas 4yr. HS 

CCN CCS AG |) Ca a rer eae mre 4yr. HS 

See ie ono eine ee eke se Sr eee 3yr. HS 

INGHRMUSEEADANC soe 5. sacee so oocd nor awd 4yr. HS 
Westmoreland County 

CDE STS 6 ae ae aa Pe 4yr. HS 

IAOMOESOI BORG. 5. 040 56 os sss sae es wo slnrs JrHS 

Monessen Junior High................. JrHS 

MeCN PEs 6's es. oo bo sos me ewe wl JrHS 
York County 

ROMERO EOL Os. 5: sieve aca aie nits kc eeeaee ck we 3yr.”HS 
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CLASSIFICATION OF RURAL COM. 
MUNITY VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Adams County 
ye RO Co | ne ee 4yr. Voc. 
Allegheny County 
WINGIEY EWDs VOC sise 6 666.56 hese oman eevee 4yr. Voc 
Armstrong County 
PAU UOM IOLO VOCS 56.5.6 6:6: 9586:60:6. 00:06: trdcawlaracoele.e 4yr. Voc. 
Beaver County 
DIATHBECON BOLO Jt. VOC... 0es bec cnsaede 4yr. Voc. 
Berks County 
Ontelaiinee Dw: Vee... occ ce vceececwes 4yr. Voc. 
Blair County 
Morrison COVE JE. VOC. . «5... 0 sc ccc ce cence Ayr. Voc. 
Bradford County 
DIGWEED Y IE VOC 8656 cis doc os buchen cb ber 4yr. Voc. 
Butler County 
WESC SUMDUFY Jt. VOCs. 66c00c5ccc vee e cee 4yr. Voc. 
Center County 
OU VOC oo ois6ix- cies 6s wd cistenicnd een eed 4yr. Voc. 
Chester County 
VONGSIC BOLO VOCs « ..isig-c ec cbc ce swaceees 4yr. Voc. 
BPOMEY BOOK JE. VOC. 6 oi occ eo cc é coke ck end 4yr. Voc. 
MPG VIME SES WOES 05. bk owe cic avendecmcseaen 4yr. Voc. 
W. Pallowheld Twp, Voc... <6... .0ccce0c es 4yr. Voc. 
Columbia County 
PU CODEN A re 4yr. Voc. 
MAMBO VING Shs VOCs. 5.66665 v:cieve ss cee o cesiew og 4yr. Voc. 
Crawford County 
Conneautville Boro Voc.................0.. 4yr. Voc. 
DANAUS DRNE It. VOCs o5.0.5'0 asc voces eseaceaess 4yr. Voc. 
SR MORE REMC TEST ODs 5.6, 9:6. 46: 6\405. 654.8 ses Dic wie 4yr. Voc. 
Cumberland County 
wOUth Middleton VOC... . 6... cc ese eccccecex 4yr. Voc. 
Dauphin County 
pred a Te OCs. oi pte os oie all 4yr. Voc. 
MOIS WAMIOY Gs VOCs 66. o-6:¢: 90550 60 8 8-00 eeu 4yr. Voc. 
Erie County “ 
WVEUCITOIC JECOVIOC 6 0 5.66: 6-0:.0.660-8.e see clors woiee one 4yr. Voc. 
antes * eer, " 
Ch UCL Qc a a ar 4yr. Voc. 
—— moa! 4 
RR MIEIN TD BGs VOC 's.5. 5.5 :6: 0s ier etareacwce ve cheaee 4yr. . 
ee oe 
Renta RRO NCS VIORS 55ers oo. Se han lee aun en 4yr. Voc. 
Jefferson County aii 
LUST as so | cr 4yr. Voc. 
Washington Twp. Voe., «0.0.0.6 60 cose eos vccees 4yr. Voc. 
Lancaster County 
East Cocalico Twp. Voc.................... 4yr. Voc. 
West Lampeter Twp. Voc.................. 4yr. Voc. 
Luzerne County 
Huntington Twp. Voc...................... 4yr. Voc. 
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ming County 

—_ Picture BOces BOI VOCs 06: <6s.5 cet cecesscnes 4yr. Voc. 
cer County 

- Fredonia Boro and Delaware Twp. Jt. Voc....4yr. Voc. 


lin County 
ue Union Fee ps Se eee Te eT: 4yr. Voc. 
rthumberlan unty 
= UEREEUERUES S 5 Soils a coe Sato tdnewawnas 4yr. Voc. 
County 
7 _ RRND UO a. cs ccc coe ance seeecuces 4yr. Voc. 
tter unty 
- Leaves natn WOR) sac ecw lec emasts aces 4yr. Voc. 
uylk unty 
- on 7 PM ccna era Se courte arate: ara 4yr. Voc. 
squehanna unty 
oo POO MEGI OR e a oe c-c cis oe vee eee owe cee eune 4yr. Voc. 
Pin BW. VOC Le co cc cetieccrsteevssouses 4yr. Voc. 
oo WR nog c Macvnwaduecnctemees 4yr. Voc. 
Washington County 
Wee. Pieaennt PWH. VOCs. 6c cc cee eee cwetse 4yr. Voc. 
Wayne County 
= Greene-Dreher Jb. VOCs 66 os:s bec ccceccienns Ayr. Voc. 
Rake NE V0Gi nts oc cccace cecaeowsmecee tac 4yr. Voc. 
Wyoming County 
Balls-Orverield Jt. VOCs... 665 i cn scd cnseecees 4yr. Voc. 





CHILD LABOR CONFERENCE 


Forty delegates representing the State De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, the Health 
Department, the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Superintendents of Schools and attend- 
ance officers met in the State Education Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, on April 27 to consider the 
distribution of responsibility in carrying out 
the provisions of the Child Labor Law. All 
phases of child labor and child employment 
were considered in the light that all those 
concerned should work together to conserve 
the best interest of employed minors and those 
seeking employment. 

The following is a summary of the conclu- 
sions of the conference: 

Labor and Industry officials should deal pri- 
marily with the employcr while school officials 
should deal primarily with the minor and his 
parents. 

School officials shall issue all employment 
certificates, permits and age certificates and 
shall enforce the requirements of the law re- 
lating to emergency and exemption permits. 

Labor and Industry officials should, under 
ordinary circumstances, be responsible for 
seeing that employment certificates and age 
certificates are used properly. 

School officials should assume responsibility 
for enforcing the provisious of the law regard- 
ing street trades. 

Labor and Industry officials should enforce 
all regulations relating to industrial home 
work. 

The following points were discussed and 
approved as stated: 


What Local School Authorities Should Do 


A. School authorities are responsible for see- 

ing that each minor between the ages of 

14 and 16 years who wishes to leave school 

to work shall 

1. Have his parents make application in 
person for a general employment cer- 
tificate 

2. Present approved evidence of age, 
ew of birth certificate, if avail- 
able 
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3. Have preliminary forms, promise of 
employment, school record and record 
of physical examination, filled accu- 
rately and completely. (Wherever 
feasible the medical inspector of a 
school district should make the re- 
quired physical examination.) 

4. Attend regular day school until a 
general employment certificate is 
issued 

5. Attend a continuation school regularly 
after a general employment certificate 
is issued. 


When a general employment certificate is 
issued they should see that 


1. The specific occupation is indicated on 
the certificate 

2. The certificate is mailed promptly to 
the prospective employer 

3. The continuation school principal or 
teacher in their own district, or the 
proper school official in another dis- 
trict receives notice promptly that a 
certificate has been issued and that 
the minor shall attend continuation 
school 

4. A follow-up system is adopted so that 
a receipt for each certificate will be 
returned promptly to the issuing of- 
ficer 

5. Evidence of age, preliminary blanks 
and receipts are filed in proper order 
by the issuing officer. (If there is no 
index of the forms, they should be 
filed alphabetically.) 

6. If a certificate is refused, the proper 

principal or teacher is notified that 

the minor concerned shall attend the 

regular day school. (Under such cir- 

cumstances it would be courteous to 

notify the prospective employer also.) 

The quarterly employment report is 

forwarded promptly by the employer 

to the issuing officer 

8. A summary of these reports is for- 
warded to the State Department of 
Public Instruction 

They should be equally careful when issu- 

ing vacation employment certificates, per- 

mits and age certificates. 


They should investigate alleged irregu- 
larities in the employment of minors and 
they should either report the results of 
their investigation to Labor and Industry 
officials or they should take care of the 
irregularities as occasion demands. 


They should assume responsibility for en- 

forcing street trade requirements 
By seeing that the streets are in- 
spected as frequently as necessary, 
particularly after 8 P. M. and before 
6 A. M. 

2. By having a definite understanding 
that the Department cf Labor and 
Industry or the police will take action 
on any cases referred to them ty 
school authorities. 


(Turn to page 76) 


“J 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorable attention 
of our readers, who can decide what books they want 
to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews 
but are intended ‘to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secure the books. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROCEDURE. By Frank 
Charles Touton and Alice Ball Struthers. 
595 pp. Ginn and Co. $2.60. 


Here is a clear, explicit account of how suc- 
cessful administrators have organized their 
junior high schools. It is commendable that 
it is all put in simple diction and short sent- 
ences. At the end of each chapter there is a 
list of helpful reference books, with the name 
of the publisher of each. The pictures, charts 
and tables are helpfully placed in the text. The 
mechanical arrangement of the book, includ- 
ing the type, is excellent. 

The classroom teacher will find his special 
subject, such as English or Health Education 
or Practical Arts, adequately treated in a sep- 
arate chapter. There are eight such. Other 
eight deal with such administrative matters 
as the Staff Organization, the School Sched- 
ule, the Attendance System and the Account- 
ing System. 

The authors have made their real contribu- 
tion in Chapters Three and Four, “The Guid- 
ance Program” and “Adjustment to Varying 
Needs of Pupils.” They give a detailed account 
of how they have used mental tests as “nega- 
tive,” rather than “positive” guides in voca- 
tional guidance; how they have used them to 
adjust mental ranges within groups; how 
they have applied the method of the case- 
study to difficult individual cases. They repro- 
duce a case-history of a border-line pupil and 
of a discipline problem, along with the forms 
and records used and the treatment applied 
to each.—Ralph Dornfeld Owen, Temple Uni- 
versity. 


SHAKESPEARE. Complete Dramatic and Poetic 
Works. By Frederick D. Losey. The 
John C. Winston Company. 


“If Shakespeare is a universal poet, if as his 
fellow, Ben Jonson, says, he ‘was not of an age, 
but for all time,’ it would seem that each age 
might, even at some risk, claim the right to 
interpret him in the light of its own time and 
of its own problems.” Thus writes Mr. Losey 
who largely avoids earlier criticisms, choosing 
rather a careful re-reading of the plays them- 
selves as a basis for his comments. The com- 
mon man constituted Shakespeare’s public. 
Shakespeare wrote for his audience, that this 
common man might “get the story.” And it 
is the story that will intrigue the common 
man today. Then let the common man and 
the student share all Shakespeare’s secrets 
as revealed in his plays, for the more they 
understand Shakespeare, the more will they 
understand human nature. To read the auth- 
or’s preface, introduction and comments on 
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the various plays is to want to read the plays, 
not as a critic but as a lover of a good story 
as told by a prince of story tellers. A glos- 
sary and a self-pronouncing index to charac- 
ters will greatly aid the reader.—C. B. K, 


EXERCISES AND TESTS IN ALGEBRA. Through 
Quadratics. 244 pp. By David Eugene 
Smith, William David Reeve and Edward 
Longworth Marss. Ginn and Co. Price, 
72c. 1926. 

Teaching and learning helps in accord with 
the findings of modern educational psychology 
and making use of principles and devices de- 
veloped by the scientific approach to education 
are gradually becoming available. This book 
is a real contribution to education and every 
teacher of elementary algebra should have a 
copy for each of his students. 

The book consists of 224 one-page tests, 
half of them being alternate forms of the 
same test. The time required for each test 
varies from 3 to 30 minutes with time limits 
under 10 minutes predominating and a very 
few exercises designed to require the entire 
class or study period. The tests are diagnos- 
tic and give the student an objective check 
upon his progress. It is worse than a waste 
of teacher and student time to use examina- 
tions of the ordinary type and unorganized 
drill exercises when such tests as these are 
available. 


WORK AND PLAY WITH Worps. By Norman H. 
Hall and Matilda Brewer. 33 lessons. 
List price, 48c; net price, 36c. Teachers 
Hand Charts, $2.80. Hall & McCreary 
Co., Chicago. 1926. 

Though this is not a complete system of 
teaching primary reading it is a long step in 
advance of the practice with beginners in 
thousands of schools. Teachers will find Work 
and Play with Words a great help, and the 
price is not prohibitive. Material of this tyne 
should be placed in the hands of every begin- 
ning pupil. 


CONDUCT AND CITIZENSHIP. By Edwin C. 
Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Phil- 
adelphia and Edwin W. Adams, Principal, 
Philadelphia Normal School. 422 pp. 
Macmillan. 


Its fundamental principle is,“The person with 
the highest ideals, with the best principles 
of life and conduct, who is best disposed to- 
wards his neighbors, will be the best citizen.” 
Its keynote is character building and it is 
written for early adolescents. It gives the 
necessary information about the structure and 
processes of government, its nature and func- 
tions in the community, the state and the na- 
tion and suggests numerous ways to practise 
desirable ideals. In a most admirable manner 
the authors show that good behavior and up- 
right character are the basis of success and 
happiness. 


GIFTED CHILDREN. By Leta S. Hollingworth, 
Associate Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 374 pp. 
Macmillan. 

“Philanthropy, originally meaning love of 
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man, degenerated to mean love of stupid and 
vicious man,” but Mrs. Hollingworth deals 
with fortunate deviates, the exceptionally com- 
petent, and shows how to promote human wel- 
fare by training children who test above 180 
IQ (Standford-Binet). Chapter XI _ gives 
“Organization and Curriculum” for these gift- 
ed children, the next and final chapter gives 
the social-economic implications of their cor- 
rect education. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. By Elmer Har- 
rison Wilds, Professor of Education, 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 273 pp. Century Co. $2. 

What outside activities should be fostered 
by school authorities? Of what value are 
they to the pupil and to the school? How 
are they related to the regular curriculum? 
In what manner can they most advantageously 
be organized, supervised and financed?—these 
are among the many perplexing questions 
fully discussed. The text gives practicable 
suggestions, based upon actual experience and 
extensive study, for organizing, supervising 
and financing extra-curricular activities in the 
schools. 


THE MENACE OF NATIONALISM IN EDUCATION. 
By Jonathan French Scott, Ph.D., author 
of “Patriots in the Making.” 223 pp. 
Macmillan. 

The book is the result of travel and research 
in France, Germany and England. It shows 
the baneful influence of the dogma of national- 
ism on international good will by a study of 
textbooks of those countries. 

The author pleads for a replacement in our 
textbooks of the glorification of the national 
past, a spirit of boastfulness, militarism and 
hatred, by teachings based upon impartial 
scholarship that will promote international 
peace, friendship and conciliation. 


THE PROBLEMS OF CHILDHOOD. By Angelo Pat- 
ri. 309 pp. Appleton. 

A volume of engaging essays on making 
the most of children with the right bit of 
educational theory and principles, the dessert, 
after each. Angelo believes that behavior is 
the effect of the teacher’s influence and so he 
tells the beginning teacher how to transform 
the amazing complexities of her discouraging 
task into the positive joy of teaching. 


ENGLISH For Use. Books one, two and three. 
By John H. Beveridge, Belle M. Ryan 
and William D. Lewis. The John C. Wins- 
ton Company. 

In this series the child’s interest is first 
aroused in the topic; from this he is brought 
to a realization of the underlying principle 
of English. In the first two books more than 
ordinary emphasis is placed on speech habits 
and correct speech habit formation, especially 
through games, dramatizations, group activi- 
ties and the like. Oral work and letter writ- 
ing have a large part in all three books. Book 
three takes up to a certain degree the more 
formal grammar. Throughout the series lit- 
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erary appreciation is taught by means of 
poetry and prose selections especially adapted 
to the interests of the child. 


BrowN-Woopy Civics Test. World Book Co., 
1926. Sample set 15c, 25 for $1.30. 

The Brown-Woody Civics Test was designed 
to obtain an objective measure of the achieve- 
ment of students in civics. 

It is intended primarily for use with senior 
high school students pursuing courses in civics, 
though it may be used successfully with ele- 
mentary school or junior high school students 
pursuing courses in community civics. 

Each exercise is founded upon subject mat- 
ter common to at least five of nine of the most 
widely used textbooks in civics, which were 
carefully and minutely analyzed preliminary 
to the construction of the test. The exercises 
cover local, state and national government. 


WHAT GIRLS CAN Do. By Ruth Wanger. 239 
pp. Henry Holt and Co. 

Miss Wanger, who is head of the social 
science department in the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, says in the preface 
that most books on vocations are addressed 
for the greater part to the needs of boys; 
so she has written this book on the vocations 
with the point of view of the girl in mind. The 
text treats the possibilities of the different 
types of work briefly and in a style that 
arouses interest. Handwork, office work, out- 
door work, health work and the professions 
are all discussed. In general each: chaptec 
discusses the requisites for success, oppor- 
tunity for advancement, features of the work, 
problems and lists suggested readings. 


SAPLINGS. Selections from manuscripts sub- 
mitted by high school students. The 
Scholastic Publishing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. $1.50. 

“Tt 7 the wondering, questioning timid sap- 

ing 

That draws the tears of too much beauty 

From the eyes that see.” 

So writes one young poet, Grace Sibley, 
thus giving the title to this book of creative 
writing by high school students. The book 
contains surprisingly beautiful poetry and 
able prose writing both narrative and exposi- 
tory. After reading “Saplings” it is less dif- 
ficult to comprehend that William Cullen Bry- 
ant wrote “Thanatopsis” when he was only 
eighteen. The jacket epitomizes the book’s 
value by stating that “Saplings” is “an anti- 
dote for pessimism about the American 
School.” 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP. Edited by Mary E. Owen 
and Helen Mildred Owen. 384 pp. F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 
New York. $1.50. 

This book is the result of an invitation to 
the readers of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans to enter in a prize contest articles that 
would be of assistance and inspiration to their 
fellow teachers. Of two thousand manuscripts 
submitted the one hundred twenty-nine prize 
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articles make up “Pedagogical Pep.” These 
articles deal with teachers’ successful experi- 
ences with parents and community life, secur- 
ing equipment for the school, perfecting school 
management, seatwork, curricular subjects, 
health education and other suggestive subjects. 
The plans are briefly and simiply stated and 
best of all are practicable. 


PRESENT DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING. By 
F. Burke Fitzpatrick. 208 pp. F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 
New York. 


This book is alike helpful to teacher, super- 
visor, principal and superintendent in both 
city and rural schools. It has much sugges- 
tive and illuminating material. Discussions 
of teacher efficiency, organization of subject 
matter, the project method, the problem 
method as applied to different fields, the effec- 
tiveness of questioning, measured results, 
habits of study, lesson planning and the like 
are treated in a simple and practicable way. 


THE CLOTHES WE WEAR. By Frank G. Carpen- 
ter and Frances Carpenter. Carpenters’ 
Journey Club Travels. 198 pp. The 
American Book Co. 

Boys and girls will enjoy reading this ac- 
count of what boys and girls in the Journey 
Club did and, incidentally, they will learn a 
great many important and interesting facts of 
commercial geography and the history of in- 
dustry. , The plan is developed through a se- 
ries of industrial projects and is based on child 
interest and vitalized experience. 


THE STANDARD OF AMERICAN SPEECH AND 
OTHER Papers. By Fred Newton Scott. 
345 pp. Allyn and Bacon. $1.60. 


English teachers and all those interested 
in the development and use of the English 
language will enjoy this collection of articles 
on American speech. The discussions are 
sane, humorous and thought-provoking. 


SCHOOLMASTERING. Essays in Scholastic En- 
gineering. By Samuel S. Drury. 255 pp. 
The Macmillan Company. 


This book, although discussing the problems 
of the private school, will give the public 
schoolman a refreshing and ingpirational out- 
look upon the teaching profession. 


SoctAL ARITHMETIC. Book I. By Frank M. Mc- 
Murry and C. Beverly Benson. 345 pp. The 
Macmillan Company. 

Modern arithmetics are eliminating unused 
arithmetical procedures and impractical prob- 
lems. Such elimination is to be commended. 
Here is a series of arithmetics that makes a 
positive contribution. Arithmetical methods 
essential to social living are made the basis 
of problems based upon practical experience 
in every day of the child’s life. Did you ever 
read an arithmetic that was interesting read- 
ing? Here is one. The first chapter on “Our 
Many Needs for Numbers” will interest boys 
and girls at once, 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Children’s Book Week is coming in Novem- 
ber and the publishers are putting out new 
editions of old favorites and spick and span 
new stories in the gayest and most enticing 
jackets. Some of these have already found 
their way to our Review Shelf. 

E. P. Dutton and Company, 681 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City lists in the well known 
Everyman’s Library a volume of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s poetry including A CHILD’s Gar- 
DEN OF VERSES. Among Dutton’s new books 
are LITTLE LUCIA’s SCHOOL, by Mabel L. Rob- 
inson, the story of a very little girl who went 
to boarding school with her big dog. The story 
tells how she learned to skate and to ride, not 
a pony, but a big, beautiful horse. Little 
Lucia is a most interesting person all little 
readers will agree. 

Another book from this house is an animal 
story of WHAT HAPPENED IN THE ARK by 
Kenneth M. Walker and Geoffrey M. Boumph- 
rey. Boys and girls who have extracted an 
endless variety of cooky animals from “Noah’s 
Ark” will enjoy reading this story but they 
must be sure not to confuse it with the Bible 
story. 

DANIEL DULUTH by Everett McNeil is a 
book from the Dutton publishers which will 
delight the older boys and girls. Paul Douay 
goes into the wilderness about the Great 
Lakes to hunt for a sister stolen by the In- 
dians. His adventures among the Indians and 
the woodsmen as he follows his sister’s trail 
make a thrilling story of danger and daring. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City brought honor upon their 
house last year by publishing “David Goes 
Voyaging” by David Binney Putnam, a story 
by a twelve-year-old of his experiences on the 
famous Arcturus Expedition. This year Put- 
nam’s Sons have published another story for 
boys and girls by a twelve-year-old boy. It 
is DERIC IN MESA VERDE by Deric Nusbaum, 
wherein Deric tells his own experiences in 
Mesa Verde National Park—wild animals, 
Indians, treasure hunting, mummies—every- 
thing that will fascinate a boy are included. 


ONCE ON A TIME by A. A. Milne is publish- 
ed in a new edition by Putnam’s Sons. A. A. 
Milne’s “When We Were Very Young” found 
a place in the hearts of both old and young. 
Here he invites us to read by beginning “Once 
On a Time” that magic sesame to storyland. 
And sure enough we find ourselves as we open 
the pages in a fairyland of princesses and 
fairies that do behave in the most unusual 
manner for fairytale folk—they really are 
quite like ordinary people but somehow it is 
just as interesting as any fairytale I’ve ever 
read. 

Gay’s YEAR ON SUNSET ISLAND by Mar- 
guerite Aspinwall, Putnam’s Sons, is a story 
of the adventures of five New England boys 
and girls on a real desert island. This island 
is equipped with a hidden treasure and treas- 
ure charts as every desert island should be 
....And on the whole it is a story worth the 
reading. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Allyn and Bacon, 11 East 36th St., New York 
City: 
THE COMEDY OF Errors. Academy Classics. 
Edited by Clarence Stratton. $.60. 
MEDIAEVAL LATIN. Edited by Karl Pomeroy 
Harrington. $2.80. 


American Book Company, 100 Washington 
Square, New York City: 

Tue Houses WE Live IN. Journey Club 
Travels. By Frank G. Carpenter and 
Frances Carpenter 

New Civic BioLtocy. By George William 
Hunter. 


Doubleday, Page and Company, Garden City, 
New York: 
A MANUAL OF ENGLISH. By George B. 
Woods and Clarence Stratton. $1.00. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. By Fayette 
H. Elwell and James V. Toner. 

ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS TRAINING. By John 
M. Brewer and Floyd Hurlbut. $1.32. 

JUNIOR TYPEWRITING STUDIES. By William 
E. Harned. $1.82. 

OPEN Doors TO SCIENCE. With experiments. 
By Otis W. Caldwell and W. H. D. Meier. 

THE TRAGEDY OF OTHELLO. The New Hudson 
Shakespeare. Edited by E. Charlton 
Black. $.56. 

THE LAND OF Pay. By Irma A. Ketchum 
and Anna L. Rice. $.60. 

JUNIOR LATIN LESSONS. Book One. By Ben- 
jamin L. D’Ooge and Dorothy M. Roehm. 

Les TROIS MoUSQUETAIRES. Edited by F. C. 
deSumichrast and F. K. Ball. $.96. 

LEARN TO Stupy READERS. Book Four. By 
Ernest Horn and Ruth M. Moscrip. 

ELEMENTS OF GENERAL SCIENCE. With ex- 
periments. By Otis W. Caldwell and W. 
L. Eikenberry. $1.68. 


Harlow Publishing Company, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma: 
A TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. By Washington 
Irving. Edited by George C. Wells and 
Joseph B. Thoburn. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 231-245 West 39th 
St., New York City: 

TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC FRENCH. By Ed- 
win B. Williams. 

INTRODUCTION TO SoctloLocy. With practical 
applications. By Thames Ross William- 
son. 

CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH. By C. E. Turner 
and Georgie B. Collins. 

FIRST PROBLEMS IN CHEMISTRY. By Martin 
Meyer. 

STORIES FROM JAPANESE History. By Emma 
Sarepta Yule. 

First YEAR OF FRENCH. For Young Begin- 
ners. By J. E. Mansion. 


PRACTICAL FRENCH COMPOSITION. By W. W. . 


Comfort. 
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MODERN PLANE GEOMETRY. Graded Course. 
By Webster Wells and Walter W. Hart. 
MODERN BioLocy. By Harry Dwight Wag- 

goner. 


Henry Holt and Company, 19 West 44th St., 
New York City: 
~—_ OF OUR CIVILIZATION. By H. A. Guer- 
er. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS. Book Two. By Har- 

vey W. DeGroat, Sidney G. Firman and 
William A. Smith. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
New HorN-ASHBAUGH SPELLER. Grades I 
to VIII. By Ernest Horn and Ernest J. 
Ashbaugh. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass.: 
THE SCIENCE OF THINGS ABouT Us. By 
Charles E. Rush and Amy Winslow. $.90. 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 

INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN History. By 

James Albert Woodburn and Thomas 
Francis Moran. $1.12. 


Lyons and Carnahan, 131 East 23rd Street, New 
York City: 
CHILDREN OF THE PINES. By Arland D. 
Weeks. 


The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois: 
PROBLEMS IN BLUE PRINT READING. By Drew 
W. Castle. $1.44. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. By Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son. Edited by Elizabeth Nitchie. 

MODERN BUSINESS. By Leon C. Marshall 
and Mildred J. Wiese. 

MINIMUM FRENCH VOCABULARY TEST Book. 
By Charles Frederick Ward. 

DON QUIXOTE. Edited by Susan S. Sheridan. 

First LESSONS IN NATURE StTupy. By Edith 
M. Patch. 


National Council for Prevention of War, 532 
en St., N. W. Washington, 
. Gee 


ACROSS BORDERLINES. Volume two in Books 
of Goodwill Series. 


Row, Peterson and Company, New York City: 

THE NEW NATIONAL SPELLER. Two books, 

primary and advanced. By E. E. Ramsey 
and Robert K. Row. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 Division St., 
Newark, New Jersey: 
EVERYDAY DOINGS AT HoME. By Emma Serl. 
The University Publishing Company, 1126 Q 
Street, Lincoln, Nebraska: 
DRAMATIC MOMENTS IN AMERICAN HiIs- 
Tory. An historical dramatic reader for 
elementary grades and for junior high 








schools. By Elizabeth F. Hague and 
Mary Chalmers. $1.16. 


John C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

REFERENCE BOOKS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING. Arranged for Use with J. Rus- 
sell Smith’s HUMAN GEOGRAPHY. Prepared 
by the Youngstown (Ohio) Public Li- 
brary. 


The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson: 


CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS. By Bernard Joffe. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


The following bulletins may be secured from 
the Department of Public Instruction, Har- 


risburg: 
MANUAL FOR JUNIOR HIGH ScHOOLS. Bulletin 
No. 14. 


MANUAL AND COURSES OF STUDY IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. Bulletin No. 17. 


The following bulletins may be secured from 
the National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C.: 
THE ABILITY OF THE STATES TO SUPPORT EDU- 

CATION. N. E. A. Research Bulletin, Vol. 
IV, No. 192. 


THE FIRST YEARBOOK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS. July, 1926. 


Other bulletins of interest to teachers are: 
RETIRING ALLOWANCES FOR OFFICERS AND 
TEACHERS IN VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

By Clyde Furst, Raymond L. Mattocks 
and Howard J. Savage. Bulletin No. 17, 
The Carnegie Foundation, New York City. 


A STUDY OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN 
HIGH ScuHoots. By L. A. Sharp and R. 
E. Tope. Bulletin No. 88. North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 
10e per copy. 


HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM OF STUDIES. Junior- 
Senior Divisions, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, Board of Public Education, Pitts- 
burgh. 


AN EXHIBITION HANDBOOK. Special Demon- 
stration Illustrating Features of the 
Work in Physical Education in the New- 
ark Public Schools. Assembled by Randall 
D. Warden. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York City. $1.00. 

NATURALIZATION AND CITIZENSHIP. Council on 
Immigrant Education, 280 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

THE UNITED STATES IN RECENT TIMES. By 
Frederic L. Paxson. Reading With a Pur- 
pose Series, American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 

1000 AND ONE. Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films. The Educational Screen, Inc., 5 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


EDUCATION OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN. The Inter- 


national Society for Crippled Children, - 


Elyria, Ohio. 
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September, 193¢ 


NEW POSITIONS 
_ Adee, J. N., principal, Glenside School, Ab- 
ington Township, Abington. 

Anderson, Roy, principal, Arnot. 

Baker, Frank, principal, Snyder Twp., Jer- 
ferson Co. 

Barber, Willis, principal, Highland Twp, 
Consolidated High School. 

Barrett, A. G., principal, Sykesville. 

Barr, C. F., principal, Union High School, 
Burgettstown. 

Bates, J. B., supervising principal, Zerbe 
Twp., Northumberland Co. 

Baxter, Thomas G., supervising principal, 
Gregg Twp. Schools, Union County. 

Beattie, Herbert, principal, Hyndman 
Schools, Bedford County. 

Beatty, A. W., principal, Ben Avon. 

Bell, Hugh M., high school principal, In- 
diana. 

Boop, Marlin W. L., principal, Lewis Twp. 
High School, Union County. 

Boyer, Philip A., Division of Educational 
Research and Results, Philadelphia. 

Bye, Edgar C., head of the Social Science 
Department, Shippensburg State Normal 
School. 

Cassler, George W., high school principal, 
Coraopolis. 

Caulkins, Charles D., principal, Edgeworth. 

Champion, J. S., Supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg. 

Chilson, Leslie J., principal, Herrick Center, 
Susquehanna Co. 

Christman, George, principal, West Norris- 
town Twp., Montgomery Co. 

Conners, Dwight L., principal, new Lincoln 
Junior High School, Ellwood City. 

Corbett, R. M., high school principal, Porter 
Twp., Clarion Co. 

Davis, Donald P., supervising principal, 
Arnold. 

Denniston, Donald W., high school principal, 
Palmerton. 

Diener, Harry, high school principal, Brook- 
ville. 

Eck, Lee, principal, Richland. 

Emanuel, Edward, athletic instructor, Al- 
toona High School, Altoona. 

Gensbigler, Walter A., high school prin- 
cipal, Greensburg. 

Geiss, Newton W., assistant superintendent 
of Berks County, Reading. 

Gensler, W. S., assistant superintendent of 
Montgomery County, Norristown. 

Gresh, Levi D., supervising principal, Wer- 
nersville. 

Grittner, Harry A., principal, Delaware 
Twp. High School, Dewart. 

Groff, W. K., supervising principal, Eastown 
School District, Chester County. 

Hall, William H., principal, Dravosburg. 

Hartman, Harrison, principal, Sligo. | 

Hershey, Charles E., supervising principal, 
Lower Moreland Township, Montgomery Co. 

Hoffmaster, Charles F., director of the gen- 
eral shop, Corry Public Schools. 

Horner, M. B., high school principal, Wash- 
ington. 
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Horsch, M. J., supervising principal, East 
Huntingdon Twp., Westmoreland Co. 

Hunsinger, Burt, assistant principal, Har- 
ord. 
, James, Charles, principal, Uniondale. 

James, Mr., principal, Auburn. 

Jones, Laura, principal, Whitpain Twp., 
Montgomery Co. 

Jones, M. F., principal, Clarion Public 
Schools. 

Kelly, Mr., high school principal, Arnold. 

Keyser, Howard B., supervising principal, 
Collegeville. 

Killius, James, principal, new Central Senior 
High School, Johnstown. 

Kingsley, T. J., principal, Coudersport. 

Kinsey, Wayne H., principal, East Green- 
ville. 

Klinger, Harry, supervising principal, Hub- 
ley Twp. Schools, Schuylkill Co. 

Konter, E. R., supervisor of Health Educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg’. 

Kurr, Ralph, principal, Fredericksburg. 

Lefever, Guile W., high school principal, 
Gettysburg. 

Lehman, Miss, supervisor of Art, Bangor. 

Lengel, D. H., high school principal, Potts- 
town. 

Light, Roy H., Assistant County Superin- 
tendent of Lebanon County, Lebanon. 

Lippert, W. C., principal, Dalton. 

Long, Harriett A., supervisor of Art, Phoe- 
nixville. 

Mackin, Paul, principal, Weedville. 

Madeira, Charles C., supervising principal, 
Schuylkill Haven. 

Marsh, L. Alden, high school principal, Zel- 
ienople. 

Maul, Clayton E., principal Bedford High 
School, Bedford. 

Metzgar, James H., principal, Washington 
Twp., Westmoreland County. 

Michael, Charles, principal, South Gibson. 

Miller, Alfred T., supervising principal, 
Claysville. 

Mitchell, Robert T., principal, Lanesboro. 

Mitcheltree, Nannie, principal Mahoning 
and Lawrence Schools, New Castle. 

Mooney, H. A., assistant county superinten- 
dent, Jefferson County. 

Moyer, John H., principal, Jonestown. 

McCord, T. T., high school principal, Beaver 
Falls. 

McDowell, Mrs. Marion S., assistant to the 
superintendent, New Kensington. 

Nancarrow, James E., high school principal, 
Williamsport. 

Newcomer, J. Carmen, high school principal, 
Redstone Township, Republic. 

Northup, R. M., assistant superintendent of 
Lackawanna County, Scranton. 

Ogden, J. Gordon, Jr., supervising principal, 
Brentwood. 

Painter, Eliakim, principal, Vandling, Lack- 
awanna Co. 


Parker, Brena, supervisor 
schools, Greensburg. 
Parmer, Wayne R., principal, Jenkintown. 


of primary 
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Patterson, George H., principal, Robinson 
Twp., Allegheny County. 

Peden, Roy, coach and physical director, 
Johnstown. 

Quackenbush, E. A., Attendance Bureau and 
Child Accounting, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. 

Quivey, Glenn, high school principal, Cecil 
Twp., Washington County. 

Reisgen, H. E., principal, Mill Hall, Clinton 
County. 

Retan, G. A., principal training school, 
Mansfield Normal School, Mansfield. 

Rhodes, Earl N., principal training school, 
Bloomsburg State Normal School, Bloomsburg. 

Rickard, George A., high school principal, 
Cherry Tree. 

Ritter, Albert, principal, Oley Twp., Berks 
County. 

Royer, Lester, principal, Cleona. 

Sanders, Anna, supervisor of Music, Bangor. 

Sies, Mrs. Alice Corbin, director of Curricu- 
lum and Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
Woodlawn. 

Sloan, Helen H., music supervisor, Clairton. 

Smith, Ralph R., supervising principal, 


’ Lansdale. 


Snyder, Lewis, principal, Bangor schools. 

Swope, Charles S8., principal Everett High 
School, Everett. 

Terwilliger, W. B., principal, DeYoung, Elk 
County. 

Totman, Ruth., supervisor of physical edu- 
cation, New Castle. 

Troxell, Fred G., high school principal, 
Hanover. 

Wakefield, T. A., associate superintendent 
of schools of Luzerne County, Wilkes-Barre. 

Warren, Lewis S., principal, Scott Town- 
ship, Allegheny County. 

Welch, R. R., principal, Highland School, 
Abington Township, Abington. 

Wenger, Raymond, principal, West Lebanon. 

White, Charles L., high school principal, 
Minersville. 

White, Hugh, principal, Galeton. 

Wildman, Edward E., Division of Science, 
Philadelphia. 

Wilson, H. F., director vocational school, 
Beechwoods, Jefferson County. 

Womer, D. E., principal, Bethel Twp., Alle- 
gheny County. 

Woodman, George M., athletic instructor, 
Clairton. 

Wotring, C. W., supervising principal, 
Mauch Chunk Twp., Carbon County. 





Don’t laugh at those who make mistakes, 
And stumble on the way, 

For you are apt to follow them 
And almost any day. 

Don’t think the others shifting sand 
While you are solid rock. 

And don’t forget for heaven’s sake 
That any fool can knock. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


C. R. FOSTER, assistant superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh schools, lectured in administra- 
tion classes at the Colorado State Teachers 
College at Greeley for three weeks during the 
summer. 


F. D. BOYNTON, superintendent of the Ithaca 
Public Schools, Ithaca, New York has announc- 
ed that teachers’ salaries in the Ithaca public 
schools will be determined hereafter by a sin- 
gle service schedule. What salary a teacher 
gets after she is once on the faculty depends 
upon herself and not upon what some other 
person gets or does. 


FRANK SHEARER, formerly of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, has been made 
business manager of the California Normal 
School. 


ROBERT M. STEELE, sometime professor of 
education at Slippery Rock State Normal 
School and superintendent of the Latrobe pub- 
lic schools and more recently a graduate stu- 
dent at Columbia University, is the new prin- 
cipal of the Clarion State Normal School. 


ALVIN F. KEMP has succeeded the late Eli 
M. Rapp as superintendent of the schools 
of Berks County. Mr. Kemp has served as 
assistant superintendent of Berks County 
schools since 1915. 


Dr. J. M. S. ISENBERG of Dayton, Ohio has 
been elected vice-president of Ursinus College, 
Collegeville, Pa. 


WILLIAM PENN LOomIs, formerly State su- 
pervisor of industrial education, but since 
September, 1924 professor of industrial edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State College, has re- 
signed to go into the insurance business in 
Harrisburg. 


The following members of the Department 
of Public Instruction spent the summer in 
study: 

MILDRED FISCHER of the Attendance Bureau 
completed the work at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and received the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Education. 

J. A. FoBerc, Director of Mathematics and 
Science, took a course in Curriculum Making 
at Columbia University. 

ORTON LowE, Director of English, was 
among those enrolled at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England. He took courses in English at 
that institution. 

Mary HEFFERNAN, Supervisor in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, attended Columbia 
University. 

H. C. FETTERHOLF, Assistant Director of the 
Vocational Bureau, attended State College pur- 
suing advanced agricultural work. 

P. L. CRESSMAN, assistant director of voca- 
tional education, and Mrs. Anna G. Green, 
assistant director of vocational education, at- 
tended Teachers College, Columbia University. 


September, 1996 


Mrs. E. E. KIERNAN, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has been elected corresponding secretary of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Mrs. Kiernan’s home is in Somerset. 


B. FRANK ROSENBERRY, formerly superin- 
tendent of Palmerton schools, was presented 
with a life membership in the N. E. A. by the 
Palmerton Teachers Association. Mr. Rosen- 
berry is now superintendent of the Pottstown 
schools. 


LESTER K. ADE, extension principal of the 
Muncy Normal School, Muncy, has made two 
interesting and worthwhile studies entitled “A 
Comparative Study of the Organization and 
Administration of Municipal Teacher Training 
Institutions” and “A Study of Types of Mark- 
ing Systems in Use and of the Weight Given 
Examinations in Determining Final Grades 
for Permanent Records in Co-educational Arts 
Colleges of America.” Copies may be obtained 
from Mr. Ade on request. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN of the California 
State Normal School has succeeded David 
Allen Anderson as Professor of Education at 
Pennsylvania State College. Doctor Ander- 
son resigned to accept the presidency of the 
State Normal College at Kent, Ohio. 


JOHN G. Kirk of Philadelphia was elected 
president of the department of business edu- 
cation at the Philadelphia meeting of the 
N. E. A. 


J. T. HOLDSworRTH, Philadelphia banker and 
economist, formerly dean of the school of eco- 
nomics of the University of Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed to the chair of economics and 
finance at the University of Miami. 


J. A. FERGUSON, head of the forestry in- 
struction at Pennsylvania State College, has 
been granted leave of absence for one year 
so that he may act as visiting professor of 
forest management at the Yale School of For- 
estry during the coming college year. 


GILBERT G. WEAVER, superintendent of the 
Thomas Rankin Patton Masonic Institution for 
Boys, Elizabethtown since its organization in 
1924, has resigned to accept personnel and 
efficiency work with the Frederick Loeser De- 
partment Store, Brooklyn, N. Y. at double 
the salary. He is succeeded by J. W. Weeter 
who has taught in our public schools for the 
past nine years—five in New Bloomfield, three 
as high school principal in Sunbury and one 
as supervising principal at Everett. 


WILLIAM HENRY BuRTON of the Department 
of Education of the University of Cincinnati 
has accepted a position in the Department of 
Education of the University of Chicago. 


JOSEPHINE GRAINGER, supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Education at Allentown, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the P. S. E. A. Commis- 
sion on Professional Ethics to succeed the late 
Eli M. Rapp. Other members of the commit- 
tee are George Gailey Chambers, Chairman, 
Florence M. Teagarden, George Wheeler and 
Charles E. Dickey. 
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SUPERINTENDENT C. C. GREEN and the in- 
struction corps of the New Castle Schools will 
make an intensive study of the curriculum dur- 
ing a period of several years. They will co- 
operate with the Curriculum Committee of the 

. A. 


N. E 


CHARLES McKENNA LYNCH gave a trip to 
the Bermudas to four Greensburg High School 
students and a teacher chaperon. The awards 
were given to Lillian Edge and Renwick Mat- 
thews, the boy and the girl who wrote the 
best essays on “Americanization in the Greens- 
purg Public Schools,” to Margaret Magner, 
the student ranking highest in her class, and 
to Earl Edwards, the athlete who attained 
the best rank in his studies. Miss Ethel Leh- 
man of the Greensburg High School was the 
chaperon. 


GEORGE D. Ross, president of the Central 
Convention District of the P. S. E. A., was 
reelected principal of the Altoona High School 
for a term of three years. 


ARTHUR J. JONES, School of Education, Uni- 
yersity of Pennsylvania will spend his sab- 
yatical year, 1926-27, visiting schools and col- 
leges and lecturing on the Pacific Coast from 
September to January. He will spend the re- 
mainder of the time abroad. 


Mrs. Kate G. Scott who has taught in the 
primary grades in Crafton public schools for 
thirty-four years was the guest of honor at 
a reception during which she was presented 
with a mahogany cabinet of order cards, auto- 
graphed by 1,500 of her former pupils. 


GEORGE McLEAN Harper, Wordsworth au- 
thority, has been appointed to the Woodrow 
Wilson chair of literature at Princeton Uni- 
versity. Edward W. Bok recently gave $150,- 
000 for the creation of the Wilson chair in 
recognition of Woodrow Wilson’s mastery of 
spoken and written English. 


HERBERT WENIG of Hollywood High School, 
Los Angeles, California took first honors in 
the Third National Oratorical Contest. It is 
interesting to note that the winner made few- 
er gestures and rhetorical flights than did any 
of the other contestants. 


Mrs. SaRA E. YOUNG is teaching her fifty- 
first year of school at the Gass School in Up- 
per Augusta Twp., Northumberland County. 


Dr. CHARLES S. Foos was elected Superin- 
tendent Emeritus of the Reading schools on 
July 20, 1926. 


PAULINE BELL, aged 13, of Clarkson, Ken- 
tucky, knew every word in fifteen spelling 
books and so she won the second National 
Spelling Bee championship, $1,000, and two 
gold medals. Betty Robinson of South Bend, 
Indiana, took second place, winning $500. The 
word which she missed was “cerise.” 
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Dr. JOHN ABERLY of Maywood, Illinois has 
been elected president of the Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary, succeeding the late Dr. 
J. A. Singmaster. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., gave $100,000 
to the Phi Beta Kappa, national honorary 
scholastic society on May 20. The society is 
making a drive for $1,000,000. 


JANE K. WILSON, a student at the Indiana 
State Normal School, Indiana, received sec- 
ond prize in Class D for a lesson plan in a 
prize contest conducted last spring by Current . 
Methods Magazine, Columbus, Ohio. Class D 
was composed entirely of practice teachers 
and students in normal schools. 


J. M. BLANCHARD of the Strand Theatre, 
Sunbury wants to make the study of history 
for both grade and high school interesting and 
realistic during the 1926-27 school year. Supt. 
Walter A. Geesey has secured historic movies 
which will be shown in the morning before 
regular theatre hours. Admission will be free 
and restricted to teachers and pupils. 


ELIZABETH MARKLEY, Conshohocken teacher 
has completed fifty years of continuous ser- 
vice in the Conshohocken Public Schools. When 
she retired on June 24 her fellow-teachers gave 
a reception in her honor and presented her 
with a mahogany clock. 


ANNA YARNALL of Philadelphia retired in 
June, 1925 after. fifty-four years of teaching, 
forty-four of which were spent in the Friends’ 
Select School, Philadelphia. During the past 
school year Mrs. Yarnall has spent twelve to 
fifteen hours a week tutoring pupils requiring 
special work. 


JEROME C. JACKSON has been made dean of 
men at Gettysburg College. 


MARGARET L. GLANDING, 205 The Don- 
aldson, Harrisburg, has been appointed Penn- 
sylvania Field Secretary for the National 
Kindergarten Association. Her important 
work is to help awaken state-wide intelligent 
interest in early training and to assist local 
organizations which recognize the value of the 
kindergarten to obtain this benefit for the 
children of their communities. 


Mrs. N. G. Hopcson of Harrisburg is teach- 
ing an unusual school. The Nat Reiss Show, 
a traveling tent show, has actors who are am- 
bitious that their children have school ad- 
vantages. So they have opened a school in 
connection with the show. Thus far Mrs. 
Hodgson has nine pupils seated about the col- 
lapsible porcelain tables. A special class for 
adults will open later. 


DorotHy L. AUGUSTINE, a graduate of State 
Teacher’s College, San Jose, California and 
the University of California, is now a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff of the Teacher Train- 
ing Extension Department of Pennsylvania 
State College. 
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PAUL KIMBALL of Boston, a teacher in New 
England preparatory schools, won a $2,500 
prize for his novel, Mrs. Merivale, which was 
published in August. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Philadelphia publish- 
er, has presented Drexel Institute $50,000, Dr. 
Kenneth G. Matheson, president, has announc- 
ed. This sum will be used for equipment and 
apparatus. Two years ago Mr. Curtis con- 
tributed $100,000 to the endowment fund of 
the institute. 


PAULINE A. FREDERICK of Harrisburg re- 
ceived the scholarship awarded to a Pennsyl- 
vania student by the American University at 
Washington. Miss Frederick will specialize 
in journalism. 


F. W. Owens for nineteen years a member 
of the faculty of Cornell University, is the 
new head of the mathematics department at 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Rev. E. CitypeE XANDER, formerly Dean of 
Men at Midland College, Kansas, has accepted 
the presidency of Thiel College. 


Tue following ‘thirty boys successfully 
passed the recent examinations for admittance 
to the State Forest School at Mont Alto: 


Donald Joseph Morris, Blairsville 
Thomas Carlyle Evans, Slatingdon 
Norman Rhoads Harding, Feasterville 
Leonard Austin Prichard, Jr., Kingston 
Paul Henry Russel, Nazareth 

Forest Fielding Weight, Pitcairn 
Edward Ernst Hipper, Emsworth 
John Ellis Mansteller, New Columbia 
George Kenneth Brown, Montgomery 
Howard Aden Snyder, Huntingdon 
Henry Gerhart Posey, Midland 
Clarence Adam Bittinger, Fayetteville 
Harry Edwin Howard, Hummelstown 
Edward William Stare, York 

John Willis Walter, Point Pleasant 
Frank Joseph Miller, McKees Rocks 
Ellis Edward Joseph, York-New Salem 
John Henry Sando, Hanover 

Ermyl Brown Hill, Johnstown 

Woods Brown Elliott, Pittsburgh 

Jack Sadosuk, Mt. Union 

Elmer Robert Chance, Chester 
Walter Myrton Hawn, Hollidaysburg 
Seymour Grier Hile, Clearfield 

Floyd Edward Brackern, New Brighten 
William Bryan Barnes, Tacony, Phila. 
Conrad Bischoff Zizelmann, Tamaqua 
Sherwood Clark Weeks, Platea. 
Robert Leslie Pierce, Stroudsburg 
Norman Leader, Bedford 


AT the commencement exercises in June, 
President McCracken of Lafayette College an- 
nounced that Mrs. J. George Becht had pre- 
sented $5,000 for the establishment of a schol- 
arship as a memorial to her husband, the late 
J. George Becht, former State Superintendent 
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of Public Instruction and a Lafayette grad. 
uate. 


Two thousand four hundred three planters 
set out 9,169,541 trees in the State during the 
1926 spring planting. Cambria County was 
first with 626,550; Lackawanna ranked second 
with 489,670; Indiana planted the third larg. 
est number, 483,190. 


HONESDALE Union School District dedicated 
two new school buildings—one at East Hones- 
dale, the other at West Honesdale, on June 3. 
Both are eight room buildings with all modern 
improvements. During the exercises, addresses 
were made by W. J. Ward, president of the 
School Board; Homer Green; H. C. Eicher; 
L. L. Driver; and State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Francis B. Haas. 


PIANO instruction has been added as an elec- 
tive to the course of study of the Branch 
Township High School. One forty-five minute 
lesson a week is given. The students are re- 
quired ,to bring to class evidence of five hours 
practice on the work assigned. During the 
third year, one lesson a week in History of 
Music for eighteen weeks is offered, and in the 
fourth year, Harmony is given for a period 
of eighteen weeks. Pupils who take the piano 
io during the four years are allowed two 
credits. 


PENNSYLVANIA has’ 3,500,000 men and 
women who could have voted in the May 18 
primary, but only 1,616,739 actually voted. Is 
not the biggest political problem facing us 
that of getting out the vote? 


IN lieu of the county institute West Ches- 
ter will hold two classes in extension work 
giving undergraduate credit—one on the Psy- 
chology of the Adolescent Child and one on 
Nature Study. 


BEGINNING with the September _ issue 
American Education is to be edited and pub- 
lished by the School of Education of Boston 
University. 


THE senior class of the Middletown High 
School published a Semi-Centenniai Year Book, 
commemorating fifty years of secondary edu- 
cation in Middletown. The first class gradu- 
ated in 1876, the last class in 1926. The year 
book is dedicated to Supt. H. J. Wickey. 


HEALTH WEEK last May in Coudersport was 
a busy season with Health Day, Well Baby 
and Pre-school Clinic and special programs in 
the various rooms. Margaret Quinn, school 
nurse, was the guiding spirit in this splendid 
health demonstration. 


Up to May 19 the three states which had 
contributed most generously to the “Save Old 
Ironsides” Fund were Massachusetts, $33,- 
907.65; New York, $33,502.66; and Pennsyl- 
vania, $21,515.26. 


GETTYSBURG’S new $100,000 high school is 
ready for use this fall. 
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Protect Your Text Books With 


Holden Book Covers 


Before They Are Distributed to the Pupils 


Every Child Is Entitled to a Clean, Sanitary Book and to 
Accomplish This as Well as Make the Book 
Last Twice as Long 


Holden Book Covers 


Are a Necessity in the Schoolroom 


Samples Free 





Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
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STRASBURG HIGH SCHOOL, class of 1926, had 
a novel commencement program which was of 
real interest to Strasburg as a community. 
Choosing this year of the Sesquicentennial of 
American Independence and the fiftieth since 
the first class was graduated from Strasburg 
High School, the 1926 graduating class col- 
lected all available data and compiled a His- 
tory of Strasburg. The articles which appear 
as sections of the history served as addresses 
for the speakers on the commencement pro- 
gram. They include social, religious, politi- 
cal, industrial and educational history of 
Strasburg. The book is dedicated to “Our 
Ancestors, who gave their services and lives 
for our Independence.” A. N. Gingrich is prin- 
cipal of the Strasburg Schools. 


THE Extension Department of Pennsylvania 
State College with the cooperation of the Erie 
Schools conducted courses in Engineering in- 
struction of college grade at Erie during the 
past summer. 


Six thousand people and sixteen organiza- 
tions pooled their interests and experiences in 
the first American Health Congress, held at 
Atlantic City in May. Prevention was the 
keynote of the aims of the sixteen organiza- 
tions and the focusing point of the Congress 
was unquestionably the child. Further de- 
tails of the meeting may be secured from the 
American Child Health Association, 370 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City. 


INTER-HIGH ScHOOL Literary Activities 
held in Fayette County during the past five 
years under the direction of J. Buell Snyder 
reached the annual conclusion on April 30 at 
a luncheon in honor of the contestants at the 
Faculty Club of the University of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Snyder presented the awards, a loving 
cup and two three hundred dollar scholarships. 
Dunbar Township High School won first hon- 
ors, scoring 314 points out of a possible 400. 


WAYNESBURG HIGH SCHOOL won the annual 
Greene County athletic contest on May 8. The 
admission proceeds at the field meet and at 
the literary contests, amounting to $800 was 
spent for awards to the winners in the various 
classes. Waynesburg College presented a 
. scholarship to Josephine Rhodes, winner of the 
English contest. 


A MEMORIAL rotunda and gymnasium will 
be built at Bucknell University, Lewisburg in 
memory of Christy Mathewson, famous base- 
ball player, who at one time attended Buck- 
nell University. 


THE Townville High School Girls’ Glee Club 
gave “Miss Cherryblossom,” a musical com- 
edy, on May 31. They were assisted by the 
Townville Men’s Chorus. 


PLYMOUTH, Luzerne County was created an 
independent school district by vote of its 
school board in May. Henry S. Jones is the 
new superintendent. 
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JOHNSTOWN opened its new $1,250,000 Cen- 
tral High School at the beginning of the 1926. 
27 school year. The building formerly oc- 
cupied by the high school becomes the Centra] 
Junior High School. 


THE buses used by the school district of 
Lower Merion Township, Montgomery County 
traveled 75,000 miles last year. 


WILKINSBURG has revised the school salary 
schedule as follows: High school and junior 
high school principals to proceed by incre- 
ments of $150 to $5,000; Grade principals to 
go by $150 increments to $2,700; High school 
teachers by $150 increments to $2,880; Junior 
high school teachers by $100 increments to 
$2,400; Grade school teachers by $100 in- 
crements to $1,800; Grade directors of writ- 
ing, art and music by $100 increments to 
$2,000. 


THE pupils of the eighth grade of the Lu- 
zerne Junior High School have compiled and 
published under the direction of their history 
teacher, Thomas J. Burke, the first history of 
Luzerne. The booklet bears the title “Luzerne, 
the Place and the People” and covers Luzerne’s 
history between 1790 and 1926. 


THE retail food index issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor shows for June 15, 1926, 
a decrease of practically one per cent since 
May 15, 1926; an increase of three per cent 
since June, 1925; and an increase of sixty- 
three and one-third per cent since June 15, 
1913. The index number (1913=100.0) was 
155.0 in June, 1925; 161.1 in May, 1926; and 
159.7 in June, 1926. 


THERE are 10,400 school newspapers in the 
United States; the number of school maga- 
zines, 2,600, and the number of school year 
books, 12,200. 


ALASKA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE in Fair- 
banks recently opened its fourth year with 
fifty-four students. The college is located 100 
miles from the Arctic Circle. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE enrolled 
2,500 during the summer session; 2,100 enrolled 
on the State College Campus and 400 enrolled 
in branch sessions at Altoona and Erie. More 
than 7,000 Pennsylvania school teachers have 
been enrolled in the extension and correspond- 
ence classes of the department of teacher 
training at State College during 1925-26. 


SIXTy-SIX students were graduated from the 
Pennsylvania State College at the third an- 
nual summer commencement on August 12. 
Dr. Edward Howard Griggs was the com- 
mencement speaker. Penn State holds three 
commencements each year, the other two oc- 
curring in February and June. 


THE National Lutheran Council decided in 
May that the site for the new Lutheran Wom- 
en’s College should be Washington, D. C. 
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Tus far-off event has happened. There 
are now Orthophonic Victor Records that 
gather up a whole symphony, or a whole 
cathedralful of voices, without loss of a 
single note or vibration! Records with 
a velvet surface. You do not hear even 
a swish-swish. The full, rich, perfect 
tones come out of utmost quiet. 

Put one of these new Orthophonic 
Records on your Victrola; and the power- 
ful, triumphant voices of the Trinity 
Choir are singing Hallelujah in the same 
room with you. Shut your eyes; the 
lifted, singing faces are before you. 
Great arches and columns bend toward 
you that vast surge of sound that lifts 
you to your feet as it lifted George II to 
his feet! Sweep and space and distance— 
the exalted Jiving choir—in that small 
four-walled room where you and your pu- 
pils sit! Such is an Orthophonic Record. 

Imagine such power in your classroom 
work. Imagine seating before your pupils 
at any moment, the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Chicago Symphony 


dawn of a new day 1s here 
. . with this second miracle of music 


Orchestra, the Balalaika Orchestra. ..so 
that you all but see them... .so astound- 
ingly living are the inspiring tones. The 
Orthophonic Record is comparable only to 
the Orthophonic Victrola, with its flawless 
reproduction of every note and nuance. 

Not all the music you love has yet the 
Orthophonic recording. The vast Victor 
laboratories face a tremendous task. 
But most of your old favorites will soon 
be available. Already every phase of 
your educational work has been included 
in the new Orthophonic listings. You 
can now get Orthophonic Records for 
chorus, orchestra, singing, folk dances, 
instrumental study, mimetics, inter- 
pretations. The course in French by 
Sound is completely Orthophonic. There 
are kindergarten records of the same 
clarity of tone. 

Orthophonic Records are now on sale. 
They cost no more than the regular 
records. Hear them at any store selling 
Victor products—today. 

Write us for more information. 


Some of the Orthophonic Records: 


The Messiah—Hallelujah Chorus (Handel) 
Trinity CHorr 35768 


Evening Song (Schumann) 
Victor STRING ENSEMBLE 19854 
Waltz in G Flat (Chopin) ZIMBALIST 1154 
Song of the Volga Boatmen (Russian 
Folk Song) BaLALAIKA ORCHESTRA 19960 
March of the Little Lead Soldiers (Pierné) 
Victor CONCERT ORCHESTRA 19730 
Marche Slave (Tschaikowsky) 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 6513 


Danse Macabre (Saint-Saens) 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 6505 


Le Cynge (The Swan) (Saint-Saens) 
Pasco Casats 1143 
Chant of the Eagle Dance 
Horr INDIAN CHANTERS 20043 
Melodies for Children 
VicToR CoNCERT ORCHESTRA 20079 
Wedding March (Lohengrin) (Wagner) 
Mark ANDREWS 20035 
Songs for Children Attce GREEN 19830 
Vermeland (Swedish Folk Song) 
Victor STRING ENSEMBLE 19923 


New World Symphony (Dvorak) 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 6565-6569 inc. 


Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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; WAYNESBORO HIGH SCHOOL won the Frank- 
lin County School Meet which included both 
athletic and scholastic events. 


THE Industrial Arts and Home Economics 
rooms in the Harding building at Carnegie 
were the scene of an interesting display of 
pupils’ work on May 21. Commencement 
dresses, kimonos, canned fruit and vegetables 
were features of the home economics display 
while cooky cutters, mantel clocks and draft- 
ing tables were on display in the industrial 
arts department. 


STUDENTS of secondary education at the 
University of Pennsylvania during the sum- 
mer heard Dr. J. B. Edmonson of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan lead a discussion on “Fac- 
tors Which Tend to Undermine Scholarship”; 
Dr. Willis L. Uhl of the University of Wiscon- 
sin on “How Community Needs Affect the 
Curricula”; Dr. Arthur J. Jones, University 
of Pennsylvania on “Guidance” and Dr. H. H. 
Foster of Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. on “Ele- 
ments That Should Count in Teachers’ Marks.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE has received a gift of 
$75,000 to be used jointly by the college and 
the Society of Friends for an addition to the 
Campus Library. 


THREE hundred deaf mutes “sang” “The 
Star Spangled Banner” at the opening of an 
educational center of the Adult Deaf Welfare 
Society in Cincinnati. 


The American Boy Magazine, 550 W. Lafay- 
ette Blvd., Detroit, Michigan each month of the 
school year will pick from the magazine such 
articles as are of interest to boys and girls in 
school, reprint them and mail them to all 
school papers on its list. If you wish this re- 
print service for your school paper, write to 
the above address. 


AN educational building costing $4,000 is 
being erected at the Warren County Fair 
grounds, Warren to house the display of work 
done by the school children of Warren County. 
Education Day will be held on the fair ground 
on September 10 when all children will be 
admitted free. 


FIFTEEN times as many students finished 
school in Philadelphia this year as were grad- 
uated ten years ago, according to Dr. Oliver 
P. Cornman, assistant superintendent of 
schools. Dr. Cornman added that Philadelphia 
is but an example of a nation-wide condition. 


THE Institute of International Education, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City has issued 
Bulletin No. 1, which lists fellowships and 
scholarships open to American students for 
study in foreign countries. 


Boas School children in Harrisburg on May 
26 gave the play “Tom Piper and the Pig,” 
based on the old Mother Goose rhyme “Tom, 


Tom, the Piper’s Son.” They built an artistic . 


Little Theatre in the school basement, con- 
structed a setting and made the curtains. 
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AT least thirteen districts of Luzerne County 
have construction projects planned or under 
way. Jenkins Township will spend $200,000 
on a high school addition and equipment: 
Swoyerville, $150,000 on an eleven-room high 
school and four-room addition to a grade 
building; Wright Township will ask voters to 
approve a bond issue for a consolidated high 
school; Dallas Township is about to award a 
contract for an eight-room high school build- 
ing; Butler and Sugarloaf Townships and 
Conyngham Borough are planning the con- 
struction of a consolidated high school; Black 
Creek Township is seeking a site for a high 
school; West Pittston is building a new high 
school; Kingston Borough voters have voted 
$800,000 for a new high school; Warrior Run 
Borough will build a new high school and Ash- 
ley Borough is considering an addition to its 
high school. 


THE Downingtown Bulletin published in the 
interest of the Downingtown Industrial and 
Agricultural School at Downingtown appears 
in Vol. 2, No. 1 in a new four-page newspaper 
style dress. Yes, indeed, it is becoming! 


THE mid-year class at the Central High 
School, Harrisburg, in June presented to Prin- 
cipal W. E. Severance a statue of the Goddess 
Minerva to be placed in the new John Harris 
High School. 


THE Joilet Township High School Band of 
Joliet, Illinois won the national school band 
contest held in Fostoria, Ohio, June 4 and 5. 
The boys themselves raised the money to take 
them to the National Contest. 


FOUR HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE boys and girls 
attended “Young Farmers” Week at Pennsyl- 
vania State College in June. Forty counties 
were represented, Potter County leading with 
an enrolment of 54. 


IN the World Heroes Contest, conducted 
during the past year by the National Society 
for the Prevention of War, 6,800 school chil- 
dren throughout the world voted for their 
heroes. Louis Pasteur received the greatest 
number of votes, Abraham Lincoln stood sec- 
ond. Others in the order of choice were Chris- 
topher Columbus, George Washington, Benja- 
min Franklin, Woodrow Wilson, Florence 
Nightingale, Joan of Arc, Socrates, John Gut- 
enburg, David Livingstone and George Steph- 
enson. 


THE Columbia County Schools have again 
put across a very extensive tree planting cam- 
paign. At a meeting of the teachers of 
the county 50,000 trees were distributed to be 
planted by the school children of the county. 
Every school district in the county with the 
exception of two, received and planted from 
one thousand to five thousand trees. 


ArBorR Day was celebrated in a most appro- 
priate manner at West Newton. The high 
school students under the direction of A. D. 
Wilson, Supervisor of Agriculture, planted 
three acres of seedling forest trees. 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


A joint consolidated school site at Schwenk- 
ville) Montgomery County has been approved, 
to be built by Schwenkville Borough, Perkio- 
men Township and Lower Frederick Township. 
This site which contains 11% acres, 1%4 acres 
of which is a young oak forest, will be con- 
verted into a community park. 

Edgmont Township, Delaware County has 
selected a site of 2% acres for a new consoli- 
dated school at Edgmont. This includes a 
fine playground and a half acre of forest lo- 
cated along a ravine that will be made into 
a community park. 

A consolidated school site of 2.2 acres lo- 
cated near the historic Washington Crossing 
has been approved for Upper Makefield Town- 
ship, Bucks County. 

Upper Merion Township, Montgomery 
County purchased two $8,000 buses for trans- 
porting their children last year. 

Hickory Township, Forest County recently 
dedicated its new consolidated school. 

Caln Township, Chester County has selected 
a fine five-acre tract of land on the Lincoln 
Highway, east of Downingtown. This will 
make one of the most attractive school plants 
in the State. 

East Pikeland Township, Chester County 
will vote upon a bond issue at a special elec- 
tion, September 17, 1926. Mr. F. B. Foster 
of this district has agreed to contribute 
$20,000 toward the construction and equip- 
ment of the building. 

The new joint consolidated school of Alex- 
andria Borough and Porter Township, Hunt- 
ingdon County will be ready for occupancy 
November first. 

Indiana Township, Allegheny County will 
have a modern consolidated eight-room build- 
ing ready for occupancy at the opening of 
school. 

Rush Township, Center County has complet- 
ed a modern eight-room school building, lo- 
cated near Osceola. 

Franklin Township, Bradford County is now 
erecting a consolidated school that will care 
for all the schools in the township. 

Litchfield Township, Bradford County pass- 
ed its bond issue and is now building a con- 
solidated school to care for five outlying 
schools. 

Salisbury Township, Lehigh County recent- 
ly purchased a large addition to the school 
ground for the enlargement of the Thaddeus 
Stevens School. 

Addison Township, Somerset County is 
erecting a modern two-room building for a 
consolidated school at Dumas. 

Bethel Township, Fulton County will vote 
upon a bond issue for a new consolidated 
school at the November election. 

Monroe Township, Snyder County is com- 
ome a four-room consolidated school near 

ummels Wharf. 

Durham Township, Bucks County is remod- 
tling a consolidated school building at Durham: 

Upper Chichester Township, Delaware 
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A New Book for Beginners 





THE SMEDLEY §& OLSEN SERIES 
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| WORK » PLAY 
| WITH WORDS 
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Work and Play with Words is not a 
primer nor a pre-primer, but a practical book 
for beginners built on an entirely new plan. 


By means of games and seat work it 
teaches that words and sentences “talk.” 


At the same time it equips the beginner 
with a reading vocabulary of more than 
fifty words common to all standard primers. 


It does these things without the pupil 
being conscious that he is in fact mastering 
the initial difficulties of reading. 


Work and Play with Words lightens the 
teacher’s burden, because it provides all of 
the needed seat work material for the be- 
ginner. This material is so organized and 
developed that it assures results which make 
the subsequent work in reading relatively 
easy. 


The best way for you to become acquainted 
with Work and Play with Words and its 
unique and valuable features is to see it. 
We, therefore, offer to send you a copy for 
examination. 


The price is 48 cents postpaid, but money 
with order is not necessary. Just use 
form below. Take a day or two to ex- 
amine it, then if you do not want to keep 
it, put it back in the envelope, write “‘re- 
fused’ across your address and hand 
package back to postman. We will pay 
return postage at this end. 


HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY 
430-D S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Please send for examination subject to return 
a copy of Work and Play with Words. 


Le EOE er CT EEE ETE Te rer er reer ee 
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County is constructing an $85,000 consolidat-- 


ed school at Boothwyn. 

Centerville Borough, Washington County is 
preparing to build a new eight-room consoli- 
dated school. 

The new consolidated school in Peters Town- 
ship, Washington County, will be ready for 
occupancy September 1. 

The new four-room consolidated school in 
Springfield Township, Mercer County is lo- 
cated on an excellent two-acre plot of ground 
and will be ready for occupancy by Septem- 
ber 15. 

The East Fallowfield Township, Crawford 
County new seven-room consolidated school is 
under way and will be ready at an early date. 

Leidy Township, Clinton County is erecting 
a modern two-room consolidated building in 
which all the schools of the township will be 
assembled. This township finds it necessary 
to maintain a summer term. 

Hepburn Borough, Lycoming County recent- 
ly obtained option on.a fine five-acre plot of 
ground upon which to build a consolidated 
school. 

East Brunswick Township, Schuylkill 
County will vote upon a bond issue at the No- 
vember election for a consolidated school. 

A consolidated school site has been approved 
in Preston Township, Wayne County. 

Shenango Township, Lawrence County is 
building a sixteen-room consolidated school 
that will take care of junior high pupils. A 
five-acre site has been approved. 

Hickory Township, Lawrence County is 
building a four-room consolidated building on 
a beautiful five-acre site to take care of the 
east end of the township and the high school. 

Middletown Township, Bucks County is 
building a six-room consolidated school on an 
eight-acre plot of ground just out of Lang- 
horne. A joint school will be organized with 
Langhorne Borough in the near future. 

Sugarloaf Township, Columbia County is 
consolidating all its schools for the coming 
year. This building is being constructed from 
material of old schools and largely by dona- 
tions. 





CHILD LABOR CONFERENCE 
(From page 61) 

F. They should investigate alleged violations 
of industrial home work regulations that 
interfere with school attendance or with 
progress of pupils, and they should report 
the results of such investigations to Labor 
and Industry officials. 

G. They should handle all violations of the 
school attendance law by minors of com- 
pulsory attendance age engaged in farm 
work or domestic service in private homes 
during school hours. 


What Labor and Industry Officials Should Do 


A. Whenever an establishment is inspected, 
among other things, they should see that 
1. Employment certificates are kept 
in an orderly way. (They should be 
filed alphabetically.) ; 
2. There is a general employment certifi- 
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cate for each minor between the ages 
of 14 and 16 years employed during 
school hours; that there is a vacation 
employment certificate on file for each 
minor between the ages of 14 and 16 
years who is. employed before and 
after school and on Saturdays, or 
during other vacation periods; and 
that there is an age certificate for 
each employed minor between the 
ages of 16 and 18 years. 

3. Employment certificates for all minors 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years 
and age certificates for all employed 
female minors under 18 correspond 
with the schedules that shall be posted 
as required by law. 

4. Abstracts of law are posted as re- 
quired 

5. Minors are engaged in the occupations 
specified on the employment certifi- 
cates 

6. An explanation is required for each 
employment certificate that is on file 
for a minor under 16 years of age 
who has left the employ of the firm 
and that all such certificates are re- 
turned promptly to the issuing officer. 
(Age certificates should be returned 
promptly to minors between the ages 
of 16 and 18 years who leave the em- 
ploy of a firm.) 

7. Specific instructions are given that 
thereafter certificates shall be re- 
turned within three days of the time 
that minors between the ages of 14 
and 16 years leave the employ of the 
firm. 

8. An explanation is required for each 
receipt form found that has not been 
returned to the issuing officer within 
three days of the time when the minor 
concerned entered the employ of the 
firm. 

9. Specific instructions are given that 
thereafter receipts shall be returned 
promptly to the issuing officer. 

B. The director of the Bureau of Industrial 
Standards should notify the Department 
of Public Instruction promptly of any 
change in the rulings of the Department 
of Labor and Industry regarding the em- 
ployment of minors. The Department of 
Public Instruction should give to local 
school officials due notice of any change 
in the indicated rulings. 

C. Labor and Industry Officials should in- 
vestigate industrial home work conditions 
and they should enforce all reguiations 
relating to industrial home work. 


ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 


The surest foundation for happiness 
(Page 9, Col. 2) 
* * 





* 


The battle of the next century 
(Page 13, Col. 1) 
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Use These Books and Eliminate Unnecessary Duplication 
ind 
f 
he THE GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL 
€ Contains a complete exposition of the principles and represents the minimum requirement for a course in Greg 
Shorthand. List price, $1. 30 
ors GREGG SPEED STUDIES 
© is not merely an extra dictation beok, but a vital, integral part of the shorthand course, planned for use with the 
Ars ° Gregg Manual right from the start—supplementing and completing it. Ninety per cent of the schools teaching Gregg 
red Shorthand use Gregg Special Studies. List price, $1.20 
nd THE NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITING 
It attacks the problem from a brand new angle--the angle of the scientist and the efficiency expert. Intensive drills, 
ed based on the principles of psychology of learning, take the place meaningless copying. 


Designed with a view to close correlation with the shorthan:| textbooks it forces the student to think for himself, 
teaches him to arrange his material properly, and at the same time develops the highest degree of motor = 
re- } List price, $1.20 

APPLIED BUSINESS ENGLISH AND CORRESPONDENCE 
gets right down to fundamentals, presents the essential facts that every stenographer needs to know, and fixes them 
ns so firmly that they are never forgotten. And printed exercise forms save work for both YOU and your pupils. Easily 
ifi- written, easily corrected! List price, $1.00 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


Secretarial Studies takes the raw beginner, equipped only with a knowledge of shorthand and typewriting, and turns 









































ch him or her into a real, well-trained secretary—able to command a respectable salary. 
ile ‘his book should form an integral part of the stenographic training, introduced as soon as transcribing is begun. 
List price, $1.40 
ge EFFECTIVELY CORRELATED : 
rm Effective though all these texts are in themselves, they reach their full 100 per cent efficiency only when the 
whole five are used together. Each has been planned to correlate with the others. They dovetail perfectly. 
re- Every Gregg textbook is written on the firing line. Every page is tested in actual classrooms before it appears in 
or print. Every principle set forth has been proved over and over again. 
ed Examine these books at our expense 
es 
a. THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
at 
"e- 
ne 
14 
he , ‘m} 
‘Eclipse’’ 1926 
ch clipse 
en 
i. SCHOOL AND AUDITORIUM 
" FURNITURE 
Proxylin Lacquer Finish 
he I : : Heat 
mpervious to { 
at - Moisture 
“Eclipse’’ school furniture is now 
ed finished with the Proxylin lacquer. 
This finish has proven most successful 
on products that are exposed to severe 
al uses, for instance, lacquer has proven 
nt very popular on the automobile. The 
lacquer as used on ‘‘Eclipse’’ furni- 
1y ture is impervious to heat, cold, and 
. moisture. It will not crack, check, 
n or turn white. It is pliable and hard 
n- to scratch. It will withstand the 
hard knocks that the school desk 
of 3 receives. 
al ; 
xe : Model No. 402 Model No. 115 
Adjustable steel chair and desk No. 402. Portable Chair Model No. 115 
Adjustable stands on chair and desk made These chairs are built to stand the hard 
n- : of specially rolled T Steel reinforced with strain such chairs are usually subjected 
1S § braces electrically welded pedestal sup- to, made of selected woods, back of five 
j porting chair has large base providing for ply laminated construction housed into 
1S ! eight screws to floor. This _ prevents heavy cap rail. This model is made in 
loosening and _ wabbling. Woods singles and in sections of two, three and 
selected hard maple, walnut finish. four. Sections of four made especially on 
order, others carried in stock 
Opera chair built for comfort and ‘‘Eclipse’’ furniture is found in many 
hard use, all metal stands of durable of the largest schools in the United 
t i design semi-steel noiseless roller bear- States. ‘Eclipse’ is selected because 
ing hinges. Back and seat are equipment such as this gives years of 
laminated wood construction prevents service at a low maintenance cost. 
warpage or shrinkage therefore capable The Theodor Kundtz Company _ also 
of retaining their comfortable contour. builds church and _ theatre furniture. 
{ Model No. |! 
q THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
3 CHAS. H. HALL, 719 Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. H. T. MARATTA, 420 Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. Write for a complete catalogue. 
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The delegate from her school 
(Page 20, Col. 20) 


* * * 


Country children vs. city children in school 
(Page 25, Col. 1) 


* * * 


Pennsylvania’s loss 
(Page 34, Col. 1) 


* * * 


A beautiful rug 
(Page 36, Col. 1) 





NECROLOGY 


Dr. E. E. Campbell, for thirty-five years 
president of Irving College, Mechanicsburg, 
died suddenly on August 5 at his home on the 
college campus. Dr. Campbell was sixty- 
seven years old. 


Miss Mary Stevenson Cassatt, one of Phil- 
adelphia’s greatest artists, died on June 15 
at Oise, France in her eighty-third year. Miss 
Cassatt had lived abroad since 1875. Among 
her best known paintings are “The Bath,” 
“Breakfast in Bed,” “Mother’s Caress,” “Chil- 
dren Playing with a Cat” and “Maternity.” 


Miss Teresa Clark, for forty years a teacher 
in the Pittston Schools, died on August 8. 


Miss Mary Durstine, a teacher in the South 
Greensburg Schools, died recently at her home 
in Greensburg at the age of fifty-eight. Miss 
Durstine had taught in Mount Pleasant Town- 
ship, Mount Pleasant Borough, Youngwood 
and South Greensburg. 


David O. Etters, who retired from the 
-superintendency of Center County schools last 
spring, died at his home at State College on 
.June 5. 


F. L. Manasse, manager of the Eastern 
territory of the Laurel Book Company, died 
suddenly on May 28 in the Columbus Hotel, 
New York City. 


Mrs. Jean Milleisen, supervisor of music 
in the Hollidaysburg public schools for seven 
years, died on March 18. Appropriate me- 
morial services were held at the Hollidaysburg 
schools on March 22. 


Eli M. Rapp, superintendent of the schools 
of Berks County for thirty years, died sud- 
denly on June 4, aged sixty-one. Mr. Ranp 
was president of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association in 1916. 


Joseph H. Tudor, for thirty-two years a 
member of the mathematics department at 
Pennsylvania State College, died at his home 
at State College on June 7. Professor Tudor 
was in his sixty-ninth year. 


Israel Zangwill, noted novelist and play- 
wright, died in London on August 1. His 
best known play is “The Melting Pot,” a 
. drama of racial blending in New York City. 


September, 192¢ 


PENNSYLVANIA DELEGATES 
(From page 20) 

Phipps, Mabel, 1672 Colbert Avenue, Oil City: 
Oil City Teachers Association. . 

Ratchford, A. J., 316 Chestnut Street, Dun- 
more; P. S. E. A. 

Rementen, Ida, Whittier School, 27th & Clear- 
field Streets, Philadelphia; Philadelphia 
Teachers Association. 

Smith, C. C., Superintendent of Schools, Mt. 
Union; P. S. E. A. 

Smythe, Thomas B., Intervill; Reading Teach- 
ers Association. 

Snyder, H. R., Catawissa; P. S. E. A. 

Sprenkle, W. H., 112 Birmingham Avenue, Mt. 
Oliver Branch, Pittsburgh; Principals 
Round Table of Allegheny County. 

Staneruck, Bessie, Joel Cook School, Manayunk 
Avenue, Philadelphia; Philadelphia 
Teachers Association. 

Stevenson, W. Wesley, Northeast High School, 
8th Street & Lehigh Avenue, Philadel- 
phia; Philadelphia Teachers Association. 

Thomas, Emma L. G., 1534 North 20th Street, 
Philadelphia, Alumnae Association of 
Girls High and Normal Schools. 

Wallize, A. B., 2004 Market Street, Harris- 
burg; Harrisburg Teachers Institute. 

Weber, Charles, Avoca; P. S. E. A. 





CALENDAR 


September 17—Constitution Day 


October 7-9—Central Convention District of 
the P. S. E. A., Lock Haven 


22—Dedication of the Central High 
School, Johnstown 
22-23—Junior High School Conference, 


Temple University, Phila. 
22-23—Western Convention District of the 
P. S. E. A., Pittsburgh 
November 3-5—Superintendents and Normal 
School Principals’ Conference, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 
7-183—Children’s Book Week 
8-13—Education Week 
22-24—-Normal School Conference, Indi- 
ana State Normal School, Indiana 
December 2-4—American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 
5—International Golden Rule Sunday 
28-30—State Convention of the P. S. E. 
A., Harrisburg 
January 17-23, 1927—National Thrift Week 
February 27-March 3—Fifty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the N. E. A., Dallas, 
Texas 
July 3-7—N. E. A. Convention, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 
Summer, 1927—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Toronto, Canada 
Summer, 1927—National Congress of Parent- 
Teachers Association, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia 
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; Easier, More Effective Teaching with 
CY 5 
o ~ NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
ar 
fia and PRIMARY PLANS 
Mt. FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
ch- In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be without this 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. If 
. ee oe —_* you will mail the coupon below AT ONCE, your subscription 
t. intermediate and grammar will start with the September number and you need not pay 
als ~sinenggel until November 15th unless you prefer 
Many illustrations including: full y P Fi 
unk page drawings for Seat Work, 
* Cc tructi Work, etc.; aa 
hia aan With Aes paste $2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers | 
Wemrys cremmmm foe Tei i a sees es “meee ec eet si dali ac il wa! sa si u 








ool, board Drawings, etc. 


del- Masterpieces of art in full color ; Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient 
ion. with complete study material. 
eet Several pages of best entertain- I [P. S. J.—Sept.] Date... i 
f ment material each month. | F. A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa. 
. Many other helpful departments (Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 
‘ and special features covering l Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year 
rls- all branches of school work. | beginning with the September, 1926, issue. Price, $2.00. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. | Place cross (X) in one of I am enclosing payment herewith. 
Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, these squares to indicate C 2 
Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. | preference as to payment. I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1926. 
(Address Office Nearest to You) | Nisivies ots 
Ask for catalog of ov 400 book ss 
for Teachers ‘ond teliaade oun | St. or R. F. D. SoSernrnoesve tn erer 
i | Post Office oe en a 
of | 7geseseseseseseseseseses 2 
y-Wacesaeeteleyel 
igh Announcing of Fa ti e 
_ the new Spencer g ui 
? 
i. Film Slide Projector 
e 
and Service 
ae Simple, compact and easily operated, the new Spencer Nothing so wonder- 
nll Film Slide Projector has made possible a great new ful for tired, jaded 
ar- ’ 
ptocoal on durable, unbreakable rolls of film slides, nerves asHorsford s 
the Spencer Library covers a wide range of subjects Acid Phosphate. 
at less cost than glass slides. f li 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ip gt ulin 
“i SPENCER LENS COMPANY a glass of water 
. 442 i ani eel Street Buffalo, N. Y. makes a delicious, 
la-  ) leg egeseseseseseseoeseoesesesesesesesesesed refreshing drink. 
i Supplies vital, life- 
E. | THE FLOWER giving phosphates to the 
on — gy ~ appe- 
eek , ite, aids digestion an 
In an ugly old field a little boy saw . 
ual One flower of beautiful hue, tones up the entire system. 
er= And he said to himself, “I will pick that flower — Jt all druggists 
las, So my mother can look at it, too.” HORSFORD’S 
sh- | But he broke off the stem and, what do you Ay CID 
think? 
ca- Away a big butterfly flew; PHOSPHATE 
a j All the time he had thought ’twas a flower for 
nt- its wings 
ali- Were such nice, periwinkley blue! 
(Nature Study Review, April 1923) 
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IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


FOR SCHOOL AND LIFE 


By 
DeGroat—Firman—Smith 


These books set a new standard in Arithmetic Text- 
book Achievement. They have been built, from 
beginning to end, page by page, with the most pains- 
taking care to give the American school pupil just 
what the scientific researches have established that he 
is entitled to have. 


The SIMPLICITY and COMPLETENESS of TREATMENT 
The ONE STEP AT A TIME method of PRESENTATION 
The PRINCIPLE of TEACH FIRST and THEN DRILL 


The SCIENTIFIC METHOD of HANDLING the 390 NUM- 
BER COMBINATIONS a unique and distinctive 
feature of these books 


The way in which the RECOMMENDATIONS of the 1926 
YEAR BOOK of the N. E. A. have been met and 


The MECHANICAL FEATURES of the books. 
GIVE TO THIS SERIES AN OUTSTANDING POSITION 





Published Either in a Two or Three Book Series 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Home Office: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK = ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO 

















TEACHERS WANTED 


for positions in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware. Free enrollment. Settle your future 
before summer vacation. 

Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market Street - PHILADELPHIA 








NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


— THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Because 


Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges 
concur in highest praise of the work 
as their Authority. 

The Presidents of all leading Universities, 
Colleges, and Normal Schools give their 
hearty indorsement. 

All States that have adopted a large diction- 
ary as standard have selected Webster’s New 
International. 

The Schoolbooks of the Countryadhere to the 
Merriam-Webster system of diacritical marks. 
The Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington uses it as authority. 


Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, FREE. J 


G. & C. Merriam 
Company, 


Springfield, 
Mass. 


Get 
The Best! 











| 


The National Teachers Agency 
INCORPORATED 
Serves Pennsylvania Schools and Teachers 


20 experienced placement workers on duty 
12 months of the year in two important 
centers. 
PHILADELPHIA and PITTSBURGH 

324-6-7-8 Perry Bldg. 1201 House Bldg. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 
Lillian Campbell, Asst. Philena Syling, Asst. 

Teachers and positions available every day 
of the year. Free enrollment. Free service to 
employers. Service personal and confidential. 
OTHER OFFICES:—Northampton, Mass., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Indianapolis, Ind., Memphis, Tenn. 


September, 1926 














CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
If you want helpful and reliable assis- 


Teachers tance enroll with us. Free enrollment 
and no charge unless position is secured. 


School Authorities 1,g0%, way ingen 


gent service get in touch with us. No charge. 


























CLARK 482 BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY— 43rd Year 


Registration Covers all Seven Offices Permanently 


NEW YORK 
DE tetaey-Msiiticei tit] 
BALTIMORE 
211 North Calvert Street 


PITTSBURGH 
Jenkins Arcade 
KANSAS CITY 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe Building 
N) 3 @) 0a) Ft) oO 
Chamber Commerce Bldg. 


CHICAGO —Lyon & Healy Building —Jackson and Wabash 
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An Interesting Lesson 
on Picture Study 


THE SONG OF THE LARK. Lesson Proj- 
ect: To discover what the artist wished to 
express through the picture; how he did it, 
and what message it should convey to us. 


1. PROBLEM: What is 1. The girl as the dom- 
the Theme of the inating feature. 
Picture? 2. The lark as the cen- 

1. The time of day. ter of interest. 
2. What the peasant . The rising sun. 
girlis doing. .The depth of sky 
a. Analyze her ex- and its effect. 
pression. Which The background of 
of these emo- houses. 
tions do you 
think she reg- 


pb WwW 


un 


a 


. The foreground of 


isters? stubble. 
1. Elation 7. Simplicity of the 
2. Joy picture. 
3. Exhilaration & eker Saaenany: 
4. Wonder III. PROBLEM: What 
5. Awe are the Purpose 


and Message? 
: . The life and tastes 
3. Whyshehaspaused. of the artist, Jules 
4. The effect of the Adolph Breton. 
lark’ssonguponthe 9. Tdealism of the 
girl. French peasantry. 


6. Yearning 


— 


II. PROBLEM: Whatis 3. Joy in spite of irk- 


the Style of Com- some toil, 


position? 


A full page reproduction of Breton’s famous 
picture, ‘‘The Song of the Lark,” together 
with a replica of the page beginning the dis- 
cussion on Painting, will be found in the free 
booklet, ‘‘Making School Days Count,”’ 
described in the coupon. 


“Better Arranged” 
Say Authorities on Children’s Reading 


“The best children’s encyclopedia, better ar- 
ranged,”’ say Jessie C. Fenton, Giles M Ruch and 
Lewis M. Terman, in their book “Suggestions for 
Children’s Reading.” 

The arrangement of THE WORLD BOOK is 
designed to help the teacher as well as the pupil. 

Suppose you wish to develop a project on paint- 
ing. The material till now consisted of a picture, 
not in colors, and with very little information 
about its composition, its message, the artist, etc. 
THE WORLD BOOK has pictures in color with a 
description and explanation on the back of each. 
It provides a definite study plan which can be used 
for each picture, and a biography of the artist. 

Or suppose the project is on Alaska. You will 
find under this one subject information suitable 
for use in Geography, Reading and Spelling, His- 
tory, Arithmetic, and Composition. Outlines, 
supplied to teachers, aid in developing similar 
projects and problems. 

For such definite reference work, the arrange- 
ment of THE WORLD BOOK makes it preferred 
to other works of its type. This is recognized by 
such prominent authorities as Isadore Mudge of 
Columbia University and Linn Jones of Iowa. 
Carl B. Roden of the Chicago Public Library has 
said ““‘THE WORLD BOOK comes nearest to be- 
ing a real encyclopedia in miniature.”’ Write for 
Booklets, using coupon below. 

W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept 9G 154 E. Erie St., Chicago 


THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 


WHY THE WORLD BOOK 
IS PREFERRED 


Nearly 7000 pages—55% more material 
than other works of its type. Ten volumes 
—5100 pictures—Teachers’ outlines— Lists 
- of questions—Related subjects— Visualized 
instruction ites service bulletins to teachers—Loose leaf annuals. 
THE WORLD BOOK is the only work of its kind included in the 
Graded List of Books for Children prepared by the Elementary School 
Library Committee of the National Education Association. 








Dept. 9G 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 

Plez ase se -nd me the booklets checked below 

O ‘‘The Verdict of Educators.’’ Tells what authorities say 
about THE WORLD BOOK (Free) . 

0 ‘‘Making School Days Count.”’ Describes contents of 
THE WORLD BOOK, including specimen pages (Free). 

EI: ‘Projects and Problems.”’ A valuable booklet for teach- 
ers using the project method. A 68-page book by Prof. 
M_ V. O'Shea, George A Work, Chas. A. McMurry, 
William C Bagley and other well known educators. 
Regular price, 50 cents. Special to readers of this mag- 
azine, 25 cents. (Please enclose 25 cents in stamps or 
cointf you want “Projects and Problems.’ 


9) w. F. OUARRIE & COMPANY $ 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Three initial two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 


Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who com- 
plete any one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted. 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 
A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high school field. 


School Special Courses Principal 
PRB LUDIDERAISED ERTS sco css saw e rc cs OT ee ee eee G. C. L. Riemer 
RGARAADIRRAD. het ct os sad stay S TAiciy onc Ae enecene Ne Ais EN ete re eee John A. Entz 
CLEVE UTS I ae dee EM Reger tee ent ir ens Chess eect nae cc en aaa Osc Leslie Pinckney Hill 
CEYSTD  aee enn enee ee ee nce ts c Robert M. Steele 
*tE. Stroudsburg. .Health Educatior—Correspondence....... T. T. Allen 
*Edinboro........ i, POET ore ey ees C. C. Crawford 
*?@Olindiana.......... Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music. John A. H. Keith 
Kutztown....... Library and Art Education................ A. C. Rothermel 
LEDre 12S (OY Sa ae re nah Rs Cray ON CORE Oe Per ere Dallas W. Armstrong 
*t©Mansfield........ Home Economics and Music............... William R. Straughn 
Millersville ...... MOR EIEAUN EOS Cir rcken sh ene ee ted MENS th eee Re C. H. Gordinier 
OD BTS DEED ER Ey ee ON cnc en Inga weer re Aa Ezra Lehman 
*+Slippery Rock....Health Education......................... J. Linwood Eisenberg 
*West Chester .... Health Education and Music.............. Andrew T. Smith 


*Offers course leading to B.S. in Education. 

















{Offers course leading to B.S. in Health Education. 
{Offers course leading to B.S. in Home Economics. 
©Offers course leading to B.S. in Public School Music. 


Catalogs on Request—Address the Principal 
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